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"INTRODUCTION, ” 


| H E hay as n to in- 
veſtigate the nature and chuſes of the 
aftoniſhing. mortality among. the troops in 
St. Domingo; a mortality alinoſt ph 
in the annals of war, and which has nearly 
annihilated our army in that quarter, or ren- 
dered them incapable of energy and exer- 
tion. In this view, it is an enquiry of t 
utmoſt importance, as the preſervation. of fo 
many valuable ſubjects is involved in it. The 
opportunities I have had of obſervation have 
been numerous and extenſive: a reſidence of 
nearly three years at Port- au- Prince, which 
might be conſidered rather as a general hoſ- 

pital than a garriſon, enabled me to mark 
the progreſs of that formidable diſeaſe, which 

in this country has obtained, without diſ- 
tinction, the name of Vellow Fever. At a 
very early period, I could not help temark- 
ing the unequal warfare carried on, in that 
quarter, between an European army } 
people inured to the climate.” T he Euro- 
pean _ languid and- relaxed, from the 
2 | exceſſive 
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exceſſive heat, had to contend with an ene» 
ps” my, inferior indeed in the art of war, but | 
lt formidable from a frame of body which was 1 
7 adapted. to the climate, and derived vigour 
4 and activity from that influence of the ſun, 
by which foreign troops were enervated and 
exhauſted. In a warm climate, the Euro- 
peean ſoldier requires many comforts; but the 
1 naked Brigand climbs the tree for his daily 
t food, and ſleeps in perfect ſecurity under the _ 
broad canopy of the ſky. A conteſt with 
ſuch a people muſt be ever tedious, unequal, 
and uncertain. We cannot purſue them to 
their faſtneſſes. The neighbouring moun- 
tain affords them the ſame protection anll 
means of exiſtence with the one from which 
they have been juſt driven, and an extenſive 
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[ff fertile country affords them perpetual change. 

0  - - Such a people can only be brought into ſub- 
a jection by a treaty, or overcome by an amy 
ER - of negroes, poſſeſſed of the ſame habits .as 

| | . themſelves, but more expert in arms, and led 
1 A on by ſuch a proportion of European troops 6 

# as might animate and encourage them. Thee 
18 armies of India are organized on this prin- 
ot i! ciple ; and I am convinced the armies of the 
1 |! Weſt would become more victorious by ſimilar 

| | management, oe bo VV; 
1 2 | : 4 

1 I believe 
1 85 
+ | 
. 8 
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I believe Sir ADAM WILLIAMSON. had i in 


ne the commencement, and ao. 


tually begun this ſcheme of war, which his 
return to England prevented hitn from com- 
pleating. Under an officer ſo deſervedly po- 
+ pular, and to whom the natives were fo 
ſtrongly attached, ſuch a plan would have 
produced the moſt beneficial effects; the 
lives of thouſands, who have fallen, not by the 
ſword of the enemy, but by the climate, would 
have been ſpared; and the conqueſt of the _ 
iſland would become more certain and more 
rapid. The temporary expence of the eſta- 
bliſhment would no doubt be increaſed ; but 
have they diminiſhed under an oppoſite plan? 
Do we not incur an enormous expence in 
* hire of tranſports, and the attendance of 
ſhips of war to convoy them? and do we not 
ſuffer ſtill a greater loſs in the deſtruction ve 
i _—_ of our valuable" ons i 1 
80 much 1 haye thought it my PORE to thy 6 on 2 
the general plan of our operations. Some Eu- 
ropeans we mult have there, but their number 
ought to be diminiſhed, and they ſhould be 
formed from the veteran remains of the regi- 
ments who have already ſerved there, and over- 
come the terrors of the climate. To ſuch men 
an additional pay might be granted; no reward 
B 2 can 
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can equal the hazard of the e Fam 
doubtful whether it would be ſound policy 
to accept the ſubmiſſion of the Brigands, wer 
they all inclined to ſubmit at the preſent 
moment; they are too numerous to be truſted; 
and ſhould they once more bend under the 
laſh of the planter, their habits of  indolence 


and depredation would ſoon return, and 


they would again ſigh for Jicentious idle- 


- -  neſs., Among new negroes they would be ſo 
many apoſtles of ſedition, and they would 


ſcatter amongſt them the creed of the na- 
tional convention; a creed which would make 
revolt and murder duty, and which would 
dignify every act of horror with the ſacred 
name of an enthuſiaſm for freedom. The 
only ſcheme of ſubduing them appears to me 
to be, the enliſting great numbers of them into 
our army, and forming them into regiments 
commanded by Britiſh officers, or French 
loyaliſts of approved fidelity. Military diſci- 
pline, without extreme rigour, would beget 
babits of ſubordination and attachment to their 
. "officers ; and marks of diſtinction, judiciouſly | 
beſtowed amongſt them, would generate mi- 
litary pride, and an ardour very neceſſary to 
connect and ſupport ſuch bodies. The reſt, 
whom we could not employ in this manner, 
mult be protected in ſome diſtrict, as free men, 
under 
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rs the auſpices of our. government and the- 

| nen of our laws, or they muſt be 

ſent to ſome other country, or divided and 
watched among the ſeveral eſtates now to be 
re- peopled: to exterminate them entirely 
is perhaps impoſſible, and were it poſſible, 
would not, I truſt, be recommended by Great 
Britain, who would not renew the ſcenes 
which tain the Spaniſh annals; ſcenes which 
deluged the peaceful plains of Hiſpaniola with: | 
the blood of that meek and patient race, who 5 
were its qe r eee i e 
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Thick ering; G00 il # not eh me- 
dical, are by no means foreign to my purpoſe. 
My object is to diminiſh the mortality of 
- Britith ſoldiers in St. Domingo; and ſuch a 
plan would more effectually anſwer the pur- 
_ poſe, than all the medical exertions of the 
moſt experienced and ſkilful phyſicians, The 
errors committed in the choice of fituations 
for the army, on our firſt taking poſſeſſion at | 
St. Domingo, have been ſeverely felt ever 
fince. | Mifled by erroneous and intereſted 
advice, they were conducted to Port-au-Prince, 
the moſt unhealthy ſpot in the iſland, where 
they languiſhed and dwindled away without 
7 ſervice to the cauſe they were meant to 
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ſupport. Even the advantages gained by the 
enterprize of the gallant MaxKHAM were 
hardly any compenſation for his own individual 

| loſs, and the many others who periſhed in ſup- 
porting his exertions. A few frigates cruiſing 


in the Bite of Lugan would have gained 
more advantages than any force we could 
ſtation at Port-au-Prince, which has proved 
the grave of our Army, and which muſt have 
py fallen into our r poſſefſion. 


I ſhall now e to the immediate buſi-. 5 
neſs of this work ; to enquire into the cauſes 
of the mortality that has diſtreſſed our forces. 
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Charatter f 5 Ti Dom IN n ee of 1 ies: 


- Towns— Cauſes of Jil Health. State of the 


Britiſh ia Port-au- Prince Difference be- 


teen the French and Engliſh ee en 
5 1 rench Medical e WN 


Sr. DOMINGO, Pls the carlieft accolthies. 
of its ſettlement to the preſent period bas 


been an iſland, remarkably unhealthy. The 


Spaniſh records beaf the moſt unequivocal teſti- 
mony of the rapid and deſtructive progreſs of its 


diſeaſes, which unpeopled their riſing villages, | 
and diſappointed their precipitate rapacity in 
the purſuit of many of its favourite objects. 
Since the French have had a ſhare of this va- 
luable iſland, they have alſo experienced the 


fatal effects of its climate. It was their po- 
 licy to conceal the ravages of diſeaſe, and to 
n as many as poſſible to colonize and 
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TT CHARACTER OF. [Chop.1. 
ſettle i in this moſt luxuriant and fertile con- 
try. They ſucceeded; and many daring ad- 
venturers took up their abode in this fruitful 
region, from which they ſeldom entertained . 
any wiſh to return to the mother country. 
Even noble families obtained grants of lands, 
and ſent their ſpurious deſcendants to occupy 
them, who, in this new habitation, enjoyed + 
every luxury, and the, mimic ſplendor of the 
nobleſſe themſelves. Theſe adventurers never". 
wiſhed to return; and they accordingly culti- 
vated and adorned their plantations, as the 
reſidence of their youth and age. This, join- 
ed to the fertility of the country, is one reaſon 
why the iſland of St. Domingo was more 
highly cultivated than any af ours. | The 
planters and coloniſts of our Engliſh iſlands 

ſeldom paſs their lives abroad, and look 
with fond expeQation to the day they are 
again to reviſit their native ſoil; hence 
their plantations are not ſo highly finiſhed 
in the culture, nor their eſtabliſhments ſo 
ſplendid or permanent as thoſe of the French. 
The Engliſh planter conſults preſent advan- 
; 8 wi 3 the F W arthet forward. 


The towns ef 81. . 8 
Port - au- Prince, are Firn calculated 


g 5 35 ED” for 


1 riches. It muſt be confeſſed; that the French: - 


” ply with water; a great conſideration in hot 


| ob: Way LED commerce. | Conſiders). 
tions of health gave eee ee ee 
avurice and the convenience of attaining 


made the utmoſt of every ſituation they occu- 
ied, and i improved them as far as they were 
capable of improvement; theit ſtreets were 
wide, extenſive, and open; a chain of virandas, 
or piazzas, ſheltered from the ſun, connected 
all the houſes, under which the paſſenger could 
walk free from every inconvenience: a row of 
trees on either fide of the ſtreet refreſhed the 
eye, and gave a rural appearance to the whole, 
whilſt ſtreams of water, flowing along, carried! 
off any impurities, which, in ſpite of every - © 
care, might accumulate. The French bave 3 
taken great care to ſupply all their towns amm 


countries, but which we neglect in our colo- 
nies in a remarkable manner. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe endeavours on the part of the 
French, they occupied ſituations, which could 
not be rendered healthy by any means they 0 
employed. Port-au-Prince is one of thoſe. 
It is placed at the bottom of an immenſe bite, 
which puſhes itſelf into the heart of St. Do- 
mingo. The ſcite of the lower part of the 
town is, in fact, on a marſh gained from the 
. a - fea, 
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SW ERARACTER os. fp © 
fea the ſhirts of which are covered with 
weeds or mangroves, where - decompoſed ani- 
thal and vegetable matters are promiſcuouſly 


thrown; on theſe the ſun exerts its power, 
and the breeze conveys the noxious particles 
with a new activity to the lungs and boſoms 


of the inhabitants. But this is not all: the 


ſea breeze, which in other ſituations is hailed 
as the genial ſource of refreſhment and health, 


is here interrupted ; the iſland of Gonave is 
ſo placed in the mouth of the harbour, as, in 


a great meaſure, to intercept this ſalutary gale; 
and, before it arrives at Port- au-Prince, it 
loſes its uſual cpolneſs, by paſſing over heated i 


lande, and gathering in its courſe noxious va- 
pours. T his neceſſarily reſults from the inland 


ſituation of the town. Beſides theſe manifeſt 
cauſes of ill health, Port-au-Prince is expoſed 
to the action of others. It is placed on a 


level, on the verge of the bite, and ſurrounded 


by very lofty mountains, from the bottom of 


which a horizontal plain {tretches towards 


the town. Torrents of water, in times of 
rain, ruſh through this plain, and retain their 


impetuoſity till they reach the ſea. 


The land is moiſtened, but after the tor- 
rent ceaſes the water ſtagnates ; ſmall ſtreams, . 
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Sed. II sT. DOMINGO. 
N attaining a horizontal level, loſe the impetus 
acquired in their deſcent ; they linger in the 
plain, and by mingling with the ſoil form a 
marſh, On this marſh, a vigorous ſun acts 
daily, and evaporates its noxious particles, 
which are conveyed to the lungs of every 
one that breathes, and applied to their ſkins, 
and probably in this manner communicate with 
the blood. This is a never ceaſing cauſe of 
diſeaſe, a nurſery conſtantly rearing mortal! 
_ poiſon. In every inſpiration, we draw into out 
boſom a column of air thus impregnated, in | 


every ſtep we walk, afreſh application « of theſe 
particles-is made to our bodies; it is no won- 


der then, that on this fatal ſpot the Britiſh 
troops caught fever in each treacherous bois; © = 
It is true, that the French, when they exclu- 
ſively poſſeſſed this town, did not periſh in the 
ſame proportion with us. The cauſes of this 
difference are not difficult to trace; the French 
poſſeſſed a free open country, and could at 
- pleaſure retire to breathe the more pure at- 
moſphere of their diſtant plantations. | Every 
merchant, every planter, in ſhort, every inha- 
bitant, poſſeſſed the power of retiring into the 
_— and en their kitwntdan. 
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andconſtantapplication of the exhaled miaſmata. 


They were beſides amply ſupplied with, freſh. | 
vegetables, and every luxury that contributed 
to pleaſure or health. Very different was the 


ſituation of the Britiſh ; ſurrounded on every. 


fide by the enemy, : they were e 
within the walls of a town half demoliſhed, 
daily expoſed to the ſources of diſeaſe, and 


without a ſupply of vegetable or animal 


food. Inſtead of 8 e elevation of 
ſpirits, which the view of proſperity and peace 
naturally produces, the Britiſh were deprefſed 
by every thing that could fink the mind to a 
ſtate of deſpondency. In want of the com- 
forts that can render war'or exile tolerable, 
and expoſed to an unfriendly ſun, they became 


the daily ſpectators of death. The conſtant ra- 


vages of fever amongſt them ſpread a eee 


gloom, and weakened the vital powers; a 
ment of debility is fa vourable to the invaſion 
and the conqueſts of diſeaſe, and accordingly 


thouſands periſhed; beſides, the Britiſh, from ju 


the numbers who daily expired, were ſo weak- 


ened, that a large portion of duty was thrown 


on thoſe who were well, or even convaleſcent. 
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Thus diſeaſe, by aa NEG expoſ 


2a lt eſcaped direct attacks, 


neceſſarily perpetuated and increaſed itſelf. 
The French inhabitants were chiefly com- 


poſed of people born in St. Domingo, and 
ſupported by that gradual adaptation to the 
climate, which habit confers on the natives 
of the moſt unhealthy. regions. All the En- 


gliſh inhabitants were chiefly ſtrangers from 
northern climates, and little habituated to 
any warm region. A ſtate of war too ex- 


poſes all claſſes, in a beſieged or blockaded 
town, to numerous diſadvantages, but chiefly 


the ſoldier, who muſt brave every viciſſitude 
of climate, the frequent changes of each 
varying night, without the benefit often of 
refreſhing reſt or reſtorative diet. In peace 


it is otherwiſe ; there is no cauſe: for the 


ſame vigilance and perſeverance ; the ſoldier 
carries on his duty with all the comforts: of 
civil life. Port-au-Prince had all the diſ- 


advantages of a blockaded town ; the ſoldiers 
or inhabitants could not change their ſitu- 


ation, or fly to the hills from the ravages of 
diſeaſe. Danger ſurrounded them in every 


quarter, and they were e ne, to ſub- 
1 to their fate. 


'Fhe F rench poſſeſſed other nai, | 
Their | 
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e HARACTER R OF | [Chap.1, | 
Their conſtitutions ſeem better calculated for 


warm climates than ours. The manner of 
life in old France, or its colonies, was not 


calculated to form that irritable, fanguine, ; 


plethorie habit, in which the effects of inflam- | 


mation are particularly felt, and in which 


they proceed with rapidity to a fatal termi 


nation. The F rench, ere they viſited. theſe 


colonies, either for a tranſient or permanent 


reſidence, were in a ſtate of ſalutary prepa- 


ration; they took ſeveral medicines calcu- 


lated to diminiſli the plethoric ſtate; they 


continued, on their arrival, to purſue a mode- 


rate, cautious, and ſober plan of life ; the quan- 


tity of animal food they uſed was very ſmall ;' 
they indulged not in wine, or ardent ſpirits, 
whilſt the body was kept moderately open, 
and they were gradually accuſtomed to bear 
the . ſun; the tepid bath too was uſed 
to cleanſe the ſkin from impurities, and 
preſerve it open, for the purpoſes of perſpi- 
ration, ſo eſſential to health. The Englith, 

on the contrary, who embarked for war, were 
in every. reſpect the reverſe of the French. 
Their diet, compoſed of large portions of 


animal food, and amply diluted with fer- 


mented. liquors, rendered them full and ir- 
ritable. In this ſtate they embarked ; in this 
One. 


8. 10 T. DOMINGO.” 1 ws, : 
| Nate they landed ; ſuperadding the. effects © 
of falt proviſions at ſea. Inſtead of the pre- 


parative and ſober regimen of the French, 
we arc inclined to prolong our Convivial enjoy- 


ments, and ſacrifice conſiderations of health 


to gaiety and friendſhip. Some are impreſſed - 
with fear, and imagine that debauches of wine 
baniſh not only their fears but their dan ger. 
This, is an opinion fatal to many. They 
land, and, friend meeting friend, ruſh to the 
feaſt, where, to uſe the words of ApDpIs0N, 
_ « deathrand diſeaſe lie in ambuſcade among the 
diſhes.” On the early arrival of the Britiſh 
too, after the long confinement of a paſſage, 
they run about the ſtreets, careleſs whither, 
and expoſe themſelves at once to the ſun's | 
moſt powerful influence. Ere habit has im- 
parted its defenſive powers, they ate ordered 
to duties which require activity, and which 
Increaſe the irritability of the conſtitution, 
and, in this ſituation, as it were betrayed OS 
into debility, they are ſeized with fever, 
which _ them an n ys r 
; xn this manner 'that aſtoniſhing idk, 
which has terrified and alarmed abroad, and 
excited juſt fears at home, was created, and 
continued. If I miſtake not, jt will be found, 
i jp 5 
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- n db ease that ane 
inflammatory abit forms the baſis on which 
the Remittent of St. Domingo eſtabliſhes its 
devaſtation. The ſudden determinations made 

to the vital organs depend entirely on the 
energy and irritability of the vaſcular. ſyſtem. 
In the French conſtitution, ſuch derange- 


ments do not readily take place, becauſe 
. there is not in the vaſcular ſyſtem either the 
= * fame energy or irritability as in the Engliſh.” | 
wh The re-action, as it is termed, is weak 7 
ii EX 4 feeble in the former; in the latter, i a” 
115 EZ ſtrong and powerful; hence fewer of 
Wil French ' periſh than of the Engliſh, on. 


Wil | aQually attacked by fever. But this dif. 


| ference in no degree depends on the ſupe- 7 
Wil riority of their medical practice, which they 
1 5 arrogantly aſſume. It is with pain I am | 
i obliged to mention, that I have not met with 
| N one French practitioner, on whoſe veracity = 
11 the leaſt reliance could be placed. Impelled Sr 
i by vanity, and that ſpirit of gaſconade in 1 / 
[i narrative, which of late fills all their writ⸗- 
1 | ings, they exaggerate every thing they re = 


f | | 1 late, and, with deliberate impudence, attri- 
_ bute to themſelves the moſt extraordinary ta- 
I | 

5 


. lents. Such a charge againſt a ſet of men, 
at profeſſing at leaſt a liberal purſuit, ought to 
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de very firmly and \well ſüpportecl. 1 ap- 


2 without heſitation, to every medical 
gentleman who has practiſed with them in the 
Weſt Indies, and I do not fear the leaſt con- 
tradiction. Equally @coniomic of medicines 
and truth, they committed their patients to a 
nurſe, and left the iſſue to nature. If there 
is any thing in the powers of medicine, or 
in vigorous treatment and preſcription, it is 
wholly wanting jn the French practice. 
Ptiſans and frequent injections form the 


prominent features of their treatment. Fe 


German dieta aquza, and large quantities of 
lemonade, are alſo preſcribed. Camphor, 
opium, muſk, and æther, are very rarely 
given; except in the hopeleſs ſtages of 


fever, and then, not in quantities to pro- 
duce any great effect. I do not deny that 


the French phyſicians merit praiſe for their 
attention to a very eſſential part of medical 
treatment. Nurſing is often of as great im- 
portance as medicine, and they have improved 
it; but they poſſeſs no higher merit. Their 


plan forms a very excellent part of a ſyſtem of 


practice, but cannot be ſurely truſted wholly. 
Let the French and Engliſh modes of treatment 


be blended and mixed; the vigour of our 

practice, with the. benefit of French nurſing, . 

and the patient will have every chance the 
„ preſent 
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preſent tate of medical ama can Gale 
him. 


: 3 


id 


"Do. my firſt We ut Fort PART, « 


French phyſician of ſome learning and abi- 


lities, almoſt induced me to believe; that he had 
a mode of treating the Endemic of that coun- 
try, which generally ſucceeded. - Truſting to 


his converſation, and. confiding i in his ſkill, 5 


took him to viſit one of my aſſiſtants then under 
fever; I requeſted he would preſcribe; he took 


the management into his hands, and the youth 


periſhed. This would be a ſolitary inſtance 
of no great weight, as it might happen with 
the ableſt phyſician, were it not followed by 
a number of others equally notorious. But 
the phyſicians always had ſome filly ſubter- 
fuge, ſuch as not being called in time, the 
obſtinacy of the patient, "and a varicty of other 
trifling evaſions. But I ſhall not reſt the 


proof of what I have aſſerted on this alone. 
Dr. JAcksox, whoſe abilities and learning 


are univerſally known, and whoſe liberality : 
and candour have been experienced by all 
thoſe who. have ever met him in his profeſ- 


ſional character; conſigned to the care of a 


French phyſician, a certain number of the Ger- 
man and Dutch troops. From his pompous and 
confident aſſertions, much was expected; it 

8 1 , e 


} 


* 


ve. Anm 1 


Was a fair experiment, and a liberal! Lecbpart⸗ ; 


fon between French and Engliſh treatment. 
What was the reſult? On a compariſon of the 
returns from that hoſpital, the number of 
deaths conſiderably exceeded our loſs with fi- 


milar numbers. This was an unequivocal trial, 


and amply refuted all their exaggeration. I he 
: e Was _— ſtated, and woes chem filent. = 


wa not bal! thus? particular! hs 


= eG the proceedings of the French 
_ phyſicians, had not they, in the moſt illi- 


beral and ſhameful manner, propagated un- 


5 founded reports relative to Engliſh practice. 
: They boldly aflerted, that the Engliſh phyſicians 
and ſurgeons, killed their patients, and were 


ignorant of their profeſſion. Such a report, 


induſtriouſſy circulated, had bad effects; it 
diminiſhed the confidence of the troops in 


the medical ſtaff; and confidence is of the 
utmoſt conſequence, as it ſupports the mind, 


and elevates it with hope. They were not 
contented with ſcattering theſe rumours at 


St. Domingo, but they alſo wrote home, and 
addreſſed an anonymous letter td the medical 
board, and even put paragraphs in our papers, 


all tending to leſſen the confidence of the 


| Britiſh in the medical officers who attended 
them. | I truſt 1 ſhall be excuſed for Yu 
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20 CHARACTER or [Chapels OO 
into this detail, and Rating the queſtion fairly. . 
- Every one will allow that there is ſomething 
to be learned in the diſeaſes of every country 
by being on the ſ pot, which neither deſerip- _ 
tion or reading can ſupply; nor can it be 
ſuppoſed, where human lives are at ſtake, 
that any one would for a moment heſitate to 
| adopt the plan of others, where it promiſed 
any hope of ſucceſs. The man who from 
pride, prejudice, or illiberal rivalſhip ; would 
reject improvement, or deſpiſe knowledge, 


| | - | ought to be expelled ſociety as a monſter, 

Wi who would ſacrifice the human race to his, 

| il unfeeling vanity ; but in no place was im 

1 provement more likely to be adopted, than 

| 1 St. Domingo, where, unfortunately, all our 
1 plans of treatment had but little ſucceſs. 8 
(iy | 

it 

it The d ſtaff of chat iftand was com- | 
| | £2 poſed of men of liberal education, and to 3 
= |: whoſe attention the army will bear teſtimony ; : 
118 it was not likely that ſuch men would ſa- 


I : crifice, to an illiberal prejudice, the lives of 
their countrymen, endeared to them by ace 
ee and by common hardſhips. | 


It might be ſuppoſed, and in fact it was 
given out, that St. Domingo, before our ar 
rival there, was by no means unhealthy ; ; and 
1 j | ; 17 1 0 ö ; | that 
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| that their garriſons. ſuffered very. little. 
this declaration the French gr range ex- 


ulted; but they attributed the difference en- 
tirely to their own ſkill and ſuperior manage · 


ment. We have already ſeen how much 


_ eredit is due to their aſſertions; and in this, 
as well as in moſt inſtances, they will be 


found falſe. Every body knows, that St. 


Domingo was always unhealthy. The moſt 
ſalubrious and beſt climates have their periods 
of diſeaſe; there is no country yet known 
that can boaſt an exemption from theſe laws 
of nature. It has been already ſtated, that 
the French ſuffered leſs than we have done; 


— 


but the ſame fever, which has ſwept off out 
troops, raged alſo in the French garriſons, 


and made great havock. There cannot be a 
ſtronger proof given of the mortality of the 


French troops, during the old government, 


than their being obliged, every three or four 


years, to renew the garriſons with 10,000 men. 
What became of theſe troops? few of them 


ever returned to France. They hecame victims 


to the fever of the iſland. When the revo- 


lution begun its horrors, it was not in the 


power of that convulſed nation to ſend the 
uſual ſupply to St. Domingo; conſequentiy 


N former garriſons were greatly diminiſhed; 
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troops of Old France to oppoſe our views 


or progreſs. I have been thus full and ex- 
plicit, on the former ſtate of this iſland, to 


diſprove the falſe, aſſertions of the French 


. phyſicians, and refute inſinuations e e 


unfounded and illiberal; but which, by creat- 
ing deſpondence and fears, and leſſening con- 
Same might . the worſt effects. 


ele has always. been, and I 827 1 in 


'2 certain degree will always continue, un- 


healthy; but.our further progreſs into the 
country, by enabling us to change our ſitua- 
tion, by varying the ſcene, by amuſing and 
delighting the ſenſes, and being enabled to 
procure a more wholeſome diet, may yet diſ- 
pel our fears, and inſpire more confidence. 
Such a change would gratify the feelings of J 
+ humanity, and be particularly pleaſing to 1 


boſe who have witneſſed . the diſtreſſing 1 
ſcenes of our early operations in that iſland. 


I ſhall proceed in the next ſection to examine 
more particularly the mode in which the fe- 


ver 1s produced, and the manner of its opera- 
11 6 on the buggy: body, 
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— Miaſmata conſidered, and the Effedts of” - 
 Moiflure—The Effects of Debility on the Vaſ- 
7 cular Syftem— Determinations ariſe from De- 
_ vility—Chemifiry the great Source of Im- 
provement in Medicine—Yellowneſs not al- 
Ways FRM, 5 Bile. 
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IN . whe general cauſes which 


produce, or rather diſpoſe, to ill health, at St. 
7 Domingo, I omitted to mention the Land 
Winds, which prevail more particularly in June 
and July, but are more or leſs felt throughout 
the year. Theſe breezes blow in the morning, 


and have a pleaſing coolneſs at an early hour; 
but they ſometimes continue for days, and 


even weeks, and as the day advances become 


hot, drying, and un pleaſant, reſembling the 
Siroc of Naples. Theſe winds ſuddenly + 


Check perſpiration, the great ſource of cool- 
_ neſs and health; the ſkin becomes parched and 


dry, and here is uſually a ſenſe of 67 
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French ſhut their doors and windows againſt | 
them, and go out as little as poſſible whilſt 
they preyail ; hut their effects are pa 
felt. $ 1 c | ef 


— by 


75 Let us now examine the cauſes, which more 
remotely ſeem to produce the fatal fever in 


queſtion. It would ſeem that it ariſes from 
elaſtic fluids, miaſmata, or vapours, applied to 
the human body, either through the medium 
of the lungs or ſkin, or perhaps ſwallowed 
with the faliva. 
probable, . by obſerving. that the fever ariſes - 
more frequently, and proceeds with more ſe- 
verity, in fituations where a briſk evaporation 


from ſtagnant marſhes is going forward. It 


would feem that rain, ſimply as ſuch, or dew, 
do not produce any derangement in the human 
ſyſtem, except what may ariſe from ſimple 
obſtruction and the effects of cold. I have 
myſelf been expoſed to the dews, without the 
means of ſhifting, for two nights and upwards, 
when a priſoner with the Brigands, without 
feeling any inconvenience. Doctors JAcxsoN 
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This opinion is rendered 
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5 15 in 3 and a tendency to 8 Theſe 
winds very generally excite fever, and weng on 
paroxyſms _ anew, in convaleſcents. The | 
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and MasTxR were ſimilarly itoated, without 
any bad conſequence ; and in coming from 
Jamaica to St. Domingo I have ſlept ſeveral 
nights on deck, with a very flight covering; 
I never found any illneſs reſult, though I have 
| been wet for ſeveral hours. The longer, water 

| has been incorporated with the ſoil, without 

' freſh rain, the more virulent and dangerous 


the miaſmata become. Thus, the ſeaſons in 
which. rains prevail are found more healthy 


than when dry weather has continued for any 5 


time; in the firſt caſe, the rain is again eva- 
porated before the ſoil has imparted its perni- 


cious qualities, but in dry weather it has 
remained, fo as to acquire the fatal activity 
it exerts On the ſyſtem. 25 In what manner > : 
the action of the ſun, and the admixture of 


a certain ſoil, produces this activity, can per- 
haps, ſcarce be explained in the preſent ſtate 
of chemical knowledge. It muſt be admitted 


too, that fatal miaſmata ariſe where there are 
no Very certain appearances of a marſhy „ 
The Mole and St. Mark's, do not appear ſur- 

rounded with marſhes, yet-the fever reigns in 
both theſe places with great activity. Miaſmata 


may certainly be wafted with the land breezes' 
in ſome activity to a conſiderable diſtance ; they 
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are undoubtedly more powerful the nearer the 
are to their ſource, and in time become i 
ed by admixture with the atmoſphere and 
diſtance from their origin. Thus ſhips, lying | 
in harbour at a certain diſtance from the ſhore, 
are liable to the fever of St. Domingo, but if 
they go to ſea; or cruize at a greater diſtance 
from the land, the crew become more healthy, 
and leſs obnoxious to diſeaſe. 
donbted but the ſun acting on moiſture, al- 
in any ſoil, will produce diſeaſe. The 
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2 1. 


It is not to be 


grand defect in our knowledge, ariſes from our 


marſh. 


difference in the ſoil, and the leſs or greater 
action of the ſun; ſo as perhaps to throw ſome 


elaſtic fluid or miaſima; which ariſes from | | 


If this point was once aſcertained, we 
could reaſon on the varieties produced by a 


light on varieties in diſeaſe, which ſeem 


to ariſe 


from theſe cauſes. 


How theſe 


miaſmata or vapours produce their effects on 


the body is not diſtinctly known. 
tend to the phænomena whieh they produce, 


Let us at- 


and try to account for them on principles al- 
ready aſcertained, or rendered highly probable, 


from the Feen themſelves. - 


1 
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The firſt evident effects are, debility and 


: languor in many of the important functions 
Ef life. The vaſcular ſyſtem, in ſome of its ſub- 


ordinate diviſions, appears greatly weakened; 
for although there ſeems a degree of ex. 


citement and action, yet irregular determina- 


tions of blood take place to various important 
organs, ſuch as the head, ſtomach; liver, and 
lungs — Determinations of blood cannot 


happen to any particular organ without debi- 


lity in ſome part of the vaſcular ſyſtem, which 


deffroys the balance eſtabliſhed for a juſt cir⸗ 


culation between the propelling power'of the 


heart and the reſiſtance of the arteries. In 


ordinary caſes, where the propelling power 
of the heart is not altered, if there is any 
weakneſs in a particular ſet of veſſels, a deter- 


' mination happens; but in caſes of fever, whilſt 
the veſſels ſeem to loſe greatly their. refiſting 


power, the energy of the heart is remarkably 
increaſed. From this cauſe the danger of. 


determinations during fever is greatly aug- 
mented. In what direct manner all this is 
> produced eludes at preſentourkeeneſt reſearch. 
It would ſeem, at times, that the miaſmata 
attacked at once the very principle of life; 


from the beginning, in ſuch caſes, all energy 


ene and the . gradually periſhes | 


under - 
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under a ſenſe of oppreſſion only, a a flow 


r ution of —— been 


1 3 of, this. Kind 2 i | 
which at firſt flattered the unexperienced . 
ſpectator, but which ſtruck the attentive ob- 


ſerver with impreſſions of the greateſt danger. 
Where there is a ſenſe of pain and a re- action, 


the ſtock of ſenſibility and vital energy, is yet 
entire, and may be added on with ſome hope; 
but where theſe are greatly impaired or ſub- 


dued, the cauſe of the diſeaſe is powerful, and 
will in general be victorious. In proportion 


to the utility and neceſſity, of any organ to 


the maintenance of life, will be the danger of 


a determination, to it; thus the brain, the 


lungs, and the ſtomach, as being highly neceſ- 
fary to ſupport the living phznomena, are the 
moſt dangerous ſeats for theſe derangements. 


In the brain, either its direct functions are de- 


ſtroyed hy ſubtile cauſes, or by more evident 
preſſure from effuſion on it, or by the deſtruc- 


tion of its organization. The ſtructure of 


the lungs is frequently deſtroyed by the ſudden 


progreſs of inflammation, which, by diminiſh- 


ing their capacity, and the eaſe with which 
their effential functions are performed, has a 
direct tendency to deſtroy life, wien we 
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fem to tenovate r 
wonderful organ. But beſides the dired 
| fluence the lungs have on the vital principle, 
any impediment in their functions 


new determinations in the blood, am extin- 


guiſhes "_ 92 ne flow pe we "RO 
| Ginn” 

The Awe, the 1 nt important 3 
of all our functions, comes, in the fever of 
St. Domingo, a principal ſeat of de mina 
tion. "Yor early in the diſeaſe, an immenſe 

quantity of blood fills its: veſſels, inflames its 
inner coats, and begets in it a ſenſibility. and 
irritability almoſt incredible. In vain it is 
attempted to throw in any medicine, in 2 
the moſt ſoothing or lenient forms; the moſt 
- grateful cordials, and the moſt inſipid liquids 


are thrown up with a celerity equal to an 


exploſion. The effort to reject is made be- 
fore any thing almoſt touches the ſtomach. 
Theſe efforts to reach are continued often till 


death. From the great determination of | ' 
blood, and the violence of the action in the 


veſſels, immenſe ſecretions are made in the 
ſtomach, which, acquiring there a dark colour 


from the admixture of other fluids, and per- 


haps n the coats of the ſtomach, is 


called 
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mortification, affording a temporary cuſpenls 
(from YL cloſes the cruel ſcene. | 


Fs 


— 


-Duting this "tees eb is | little . 


8 Son ; but in general a ſlight abatement of the 
ſymptoms occurs towards noon; and an exa- 


cerbation ſoon follows. What ſecret law of 


the animal economy influences and deter- 
mines theſe periods and fluctuations of fever 
5 are not at preſent, nor perhaps ever will be 
known. In ſome inſtances, where one pa- 


| roxyſm has finiſhed the diſeaſe for a given 


time, the whole would appear to reſemble a 
chemical proceſs, where a certain time was 


required to complete it; but the ſubſequent 


renewals, and the ſimilarity of the ſucceeding 
exacerbation, obliges us to abandon ſpecula- 
tive opinion, and confeſs our ignorance; - In 


very has happened, it has ſometimes. been 
_ preceded by a tormenting intolerable pain in 
ſpot, with an extended roſy baſe, makes its 
appearance, and the diſeaſe is gone; as if a 
; certain chemical combination had happened, 


EE 8 ES: or 8 I: 

1 called the Black Vomiting, 8 A very 

13 gata preſage of the event; at length the coats 
I e e are ſeparated and detached, and a 


violent and rapid caſes, where a ſudden reco- 


ſome particular finger or toe; at laſt, a livid 


: and 


4 > 


5 the Alone of the! we" da, 9 
; W miaſma, of the various e be e 


which affect its condition, on which its 
ſtrength and noxious powers depend, is 


founded the future improvement of this in- 


tricate part of medicine. That new om 
cal combinations; are formed, deſtructive to 

the principle of life, no one will deny, wh 
has ſeriouſly thought on the ſubject; in no 
other way can the ſudden derangements be in 
any manner accounted for. The mechanie 
effects of miaſmata would, from their very 
nature, be imperceptible, and, though we 
are utterly ignorant of the direct chemical 
changes or proceſſes, yet it may be inferred, 


Vith more probability than any other ſup- 
poſition, that they really exiſt. Chemiſtrx 
is now unfolding more intimately the nature 


of the animal fibre; and if human abilities, 


aided by ſcience, promiſe any light on ſubw- 


jects which nature has involved in darkneſs, 
we may entertain ſome hope of improvement. 


—But chemiſtry mourns the death of La- 5 


: ee ain him, whoſe labour made it a new 
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and the reſult had eſcaped by a filent but vi- 1 
raus «flor. like 158 we * — 
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the darkeſt inveſtigations. Abe toſs TD 
man, who devoted his time and fortune to te 
moſt enlightened purſuits, with ſo much 

happy ſucceſs, and perſeverance, will be felt 
by future generations, and will deſcend to 
ig as one of the Jy; ſtains of the 
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that very conſiderable changes go on in'the _ 
fluids. The ſudden appearance of livid ſpots, . 1 
the oozing of blood from all the mouth, ang 
its rupture from the noſe, cannot * necount=.  F#J.,. 
ed for from the ſolids only; both are uſually 

affected, and muft be ſo from their very i- 
timate connection, and ſtanding in the rela= 
tion of affecting each other, as cauſes and bet: : 
fects of manyÞhenomgns. g 7 


The yellowneſs, ne is certainly n no "I | 
vourable appearance, and gives a peculiar 

name to the fever, does not always ſeem to 
depend on the mixture of bile with the blood. 
It is not eaſy to ſupport the opinion I am 

about to offer, becauſe the facts which 

would render it clear are not eaſily obtained. 

The ſame opinion was formed by my friend, 
Dr. Mas ER, before we had ever converſed 
on 


aii 87. -DOMING 0: mo 

8 \the ſubject, and on the ſame grounds. 
The yellowneſs appeared to us, to atiſe from 
We change effected in the 
. dependent on a peculiar action in the veſſels : 
7 becauſe Iaindice; or a mixture of bile Witngn 
"I the blood; i is not in itſelf a diſeaſe ee 1 
A fatal, or even very formidable; and becauſe, 


jaundice comes on frequently towards the 


dloſe of the fever, without produeing any: 


dan ger ; nay, it is rather a favourable criſis 3. 


| And. in caſes where recoveries, have happened, | 
in the yellow fever, as it is termed, the tinge; | 
in the ſkin has continued for a long time 


without any other of the ſymptoms which 


uſually characterize, or more immediately at- 
tend, jaundice. Diſſections have not Amme: 
in fatal caſes, any great derangement in the 
. biliary ſyſtem; no calculi and little preter- 
natural diſtenſion or obſtruction; beſides, the 
yellowneſs comes on very ſuddenly, and to 
its fulleſt : extent.— — There is indeed a gra- 35 
dation as to the places where it begins, 
before it ſpreads univerſally; the progreſs 
of it, however, is different from jaundice. 
The veſſels of the eye, give generally the 
firſt alarm of that diſeaſe; and the onyx of 


the nails, becomes very ſoon affected; but 
in the yellowneſs accompanying the Remit- 
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colour of the ſerum, 8 
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tent or st. De, a different vil is ob- 


ſtreaks, give the firſt intimation ; yellow tinges | 


ment of real jaundice, with other ſymptoins. 


in general, more happy. I have thought too, 


* 


and the feet are often deeply coloured W 5 


Where the veſſels of the eye have been ch 


Remittent of St. Domingo is different from 
that which accompanies jaundice; perhaps c 


ferved ; the neck, i in the courſe of the jugulars, 
the cheeks, in an angle from the noſe, forming | 


paſs along the breaſt and back irregularly, 


the reſt of the body is materially affected. 


ſurcharged, ſo as to reſemble the comimenee-' 


} 


proper. oo” that diſeaſe, the event has proved, 


that the ſhade of yellow which attends the 


— 


this is a fanciful difference; but what I havre 
ſtated would ſeem to indicate ſome peculiar . | 


Nate of the blood, independent of bilious 


admixture : future obſervation may throw | 
more light on the be 


U pon che whole then, it N appear ths 
miaſmata, or particles of elaſtic vapours, riſing 
from the earth, in the condition called marſh, 
and ated on by a very vigorous ſun, are the 
remote cauſes of the Remittent of St. Do- 
mingo; and that they enter the human 
ſyſtem, either by the veſſels of the ſkin or by - 
the lungs, or mixed with the ſaliva; ht 

ther - _Þ 
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there they produce mY 3 N e 
7 by forming new | 
combinations with the n elements of the | 


or derangements; probably by 


and dofruGtive, by deranging the peculiar or . 


Von. We muſt lament" our ee Pi EIS 
the particular mode of operation, but we may 


_ obſerve certain e been which ſtrongly 
influence the iſſue of the diſeaſe or derange- 
ment. To mark theſe is to make ſome pro- 
greſs. It is true, that I have heard practi- 
tioners chatter about diſeaſes with the ſame 
facility they ſpoke of any common incident; 


they had @ caule at hand to "oxpliin. every 


ſymptom, and a remedy, with a ſtring cer 
tain effects to reſult from it; to uſe the 


5 E267 of an eloquent writer, © they-ſeemed 
to have been in nature's cabinet council: 
ut from ſuch men little can be hoped; we 


all objects appear confuſed, and blended, and 


I would not readily - believe him who would ns 
aſſert he ſaw diſtinctly beyond the common 

limits of viſion. In the next ſection we ſhall. 
a © OO view of the "_ 


and ies phe | 


55 


are all, it is true, in the twilight of knowBae; 
we ſee to a certain diſtance," beyond which 
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© Young Men more expoſed to danger than 
others — Women and. Old Men eſcape the 


Fever Practical Inferences from theſe Facts 
| Perind of Tit. = 


1 Ty was 3 in the Geond 4 that 


| the reaſons which led me to entertain = I 
have already obſerved, that irregular determi- 


nations, founded on a diminiſhed energy in the 
veſſels of ſome part of the ſyſtem, were the 


firſt effects of the application of the miaſmata 


to the human body; the conſequent derange- 
ments in the organs, to which theſe determi- 
nations are made, form the danger; the vio- 


lence of re- action in habits diſpoſed to inflam- 


the general ſtate of diſegſe, or by producing 


the direct conſequences of inflammation, or 


* 
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mation is always dangerous, either by aiding 
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i habit full, irritable, and plethoric, afforded 
the Remittent of St. Domingo an opportu- 


nity of. manifeſting its utmoſt violence: 1 
ſhall now proſecute this opinion, and deliver 
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have ſeen many corpulent people in the 
Weſt Indies, who have endured the climate : 


well, but had not all the charaRerifticy'of the 


habit I have been deſeribing, as rendering the 
Remittent dangerous. 1 have founded my 


opinion, of ſuch conſtitutions" being particu- 


larly unfavourable, on the following confidera- 
tions ;—PFirſt, by obſerving always, that when 
the fever invaded . ſuch habits; that it was 7 

rapid, ſevere, and violent: ſecondly, by re- 
marking that young men, from the age of 


fifteen to twenty-five or thirty, the irritable 
and plethoric period, were more ſeverely'af- 


= / 


feed than thoſe. more advanced in life: and; 


thirdly, by obſervin g that old men, from ſixty 
to eighty years of age, ſeem as it were to 
renew life, and enjoy health in warm cſimates, 


better than in any other ſituation; and when 


— 
*. 


they happen to be attacked with fever, it 
proceeds with little violence, to a happy termi- 


nation. Women too are exempted from the 


violence of fever, except in particular inſtances, 
vrhere intoxication has produced the irritable 
and plethoric ſtate. Females then, and old 
men, who are in a condition of body directly 
the reverſe of the plethoric and irritable, do 


not by any means run the ſame 1 
attacked by this fatal remittent. 
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then to HOO RAE as it is moſt FO NOR 


the young and plethoric, that £ ſomething in that” 


Ty ſtate N to this fstality. The eaſe with: 


energy is infuſed in their conſtitutions, and 


life prolonged beyond its expected period, 


Theſe changes would ſeem t& be produced by 


the relaxing powers of heat, and ſome ſecret 


vital energy connected with it. Relaxation and 


irritability, to a certain degree, are the pecu- 


liar characteriſtics of the juvenile fibre. How 


habit, or nativity -in particular climates, operate 


ſo as to prevent diſeaſes, cannot be explained 


on any certain principles; we can only ac- 
knowledge our ignorance, by ſaying, that na- 
ture calculates the ſpecies for the regions they 
inhabit, or that we gradually acquire con- 

ſtitutions ſuited to the climate in en eh 
ma be bete | 


| The. tee 1 bee ee aid 


. Ke 8 8 uſe, ane ſome practical inferences 
NE. could 


lar organs, and the violence of re- 
ation, ſeem to ms to be. the chief eee 
5 danger. In old men the fibre is relaxed, and 
a new condition brought on, reſembling the 
ſtate of youth; . in fact, they become fat in 
warm (climates, and more cheerful; a ne- 
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> © no Wea is „„ lin, when „ 
A tacked by the fever of St. Domingo; it will 
follow, that the troops who are to ſerve in that 
country, ought to be made up of men, at a 
I particular period of life: ſuch men too, have 
. the advantage of being well diſciplined their 
: morals are eſtabliſhed, and their paſſions calm- 
ed; and they are in every way fitted, for that 
kind of ſervice; whilſt the younger troops, are 
| left at home to be formed and regulated. Men 
from the age of thirty-five, to fifty years, are 
in a condition to act in St. Domingo; whilſt 
1 our youth would be ſpared and ſent to gar- 
FF riſons, where they would be gradually ĩnured 
| 'F 4 to heat, and enabled at a future period to 
1 6 undergo the fatigue of the warmeſt region. 3 
This plan would be of the utmoſt importance, 
the elder part of each corps might be thus | 
drafted, and proceed with ſome confidence to 
their ſtation. Men, who in colder climates / 
begin to loſe their activity and ſtrength, would 


2 - in St. Domingo be in ſome degree renovated 
. and rendered again ſerviceable. By this means 
jj the inactive period of life would be rendered 


uſeful, and the young and vigorous kept at 
e „„ D 4 . home, 
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home, Where their. ſtrength. could be moſt 


happily exerted. | I traſt this ſcheme will. 
challenge the attention of our Government; 


it will prevent many untimely deaths; the 
ſervice in every view will derive benefit; ;-it | 
will have men on whom ſome reliance can 


be placed, when duty requires them to act, 


and our youth will be ſaved from the almoſt 


: certain eee of che climate. 
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| When e are thus Seed ich a 


view to the Weſt India ſervice, they would 


be ſtill more improved and protected by reſid- 
ing in warm, but more healthy regions, be- 
fore they embark for the Weſt. Gibraltar 
would afford them a mild ſeaſoning; their 


veſſels would become habituated gradually to 


expanſion, and the ſkin would be rendered lax 
and open for perſpiration. A period might 
thus be put to the devaſtation of that climate, 
and ſcenes, the recollection of which ſhocks 
e gh would i in a 3 meaſure ceaſe, 


Fe I quit this ſubject I ſhall juſt re- 


er that men at the age of forty years, ſeem 


to me very well able to ſuſtain ten years ſer= 
vice in St. Domingo; and as all our garriſons 
are relieved in a leis 1 they would poſſeſs 
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b s Donne, „ 
fufficient vigour * of habit to go through every j 
foil,” In regiments" thus organized it-might 

be proper to reward the ſervices of men, h Fo 
bad acted with 


\ reputation. as ſerjeants in a | 
warm climate; and give them promotion. The 


men of character would thus have ſomething 
to hope for, and their good conduct would 


meet encouragement in their profeflion ; Chae: 


5 bove all, the Weſt India ſervice would be 


carried on with ſucceſs: at preſent, neither 50 


. military talents nor numbers are of uſe; our 


hoſpitals contain our garriſons, and the few 
who carry on duty are languid and convaleſ- a 
gent; they are not fit for enterprize or 
hazard; ; and nominal armies will never at- 
chieve 2 8 a * 5 'F 44 AC, 1 a e 5 
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1 SHALL now 5 more eee 

examine the Fever, and endeavour to aſcertain 

its claſs; but before its Particular hiſtory 
is unfolded, and the practice i is deſcribed, it 
will Py ey: to > take a Vie of the ſtate 

of 


b -al 3 we. "have to en 
counter 1 655 obſtacles, which render in- 
veſtigation ſo. difficult, in a ſcience, of which 
* principles have not been hitherto aſ- 
The indolent have abandoned a 


purſuit ſo: arduous, and adopted the reign- 


ing ſyſtems of. the day. The ſucceſs of 
che learned and ingenious: has by no means 
been equal: to what might be expected from 
their talents or induſtry. Medicine, from the 
days of Hir rock AF Es, has been a ſyſtem of 
5 varied conjecture, which has changed its aſpect 
in almoſt every age; each century preſented 
at the ſtudent novel doctrines, which in their 
turn made way for others. Theſe changes 
were influenced frequently by the progreſs 
of natural philoſophy, eſpecially by chemiſ- 
try, but more commonly by the ingenuity 
or caprice of medical profeſſors. It is fortu- 
nate, that amidſt theſe fluctuations of opinion 
and theory, practice was not much diſturbed; it 
held an even ware pour and "Oy dif- 
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i ey 78 were entertained as to * ZE 


4 the ame preſcriptions and: woe ef treat ne * 

. 2 were very. different 3 on other occaſions „„ 
. ery oppoſite from what. might "Us expetted 
ineſl. This Was 

1 particularly the caſe of Sy: DENHAM, - as Dr. 

 Jacxeon clearly poipts out. There can be 
no doubt, however, that a more philoſophical 


from the -thegry they malt 


and rational manner of inveſtigation has been 


purſued by the moderns. Facts have been 
more accurately obſerved, and experiments 


made with more ' preciſion-z the laws of the 


| lying body have been more attentively-exa © 
mined, and the principles of philoſophy: ate 


applied with more caution to animated mat- 


ter; theory too is made to. reſult from a 
careful obſervation of facts; it is What it 
ſhould be, an induction, aud not 4 « x 


| N 0 doctrine, wy 


many of the ſymptoms which occur in diſs 
caſes, and of which the ancients muſt: have en- 
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The cinvlation of the 8 as . | 
8 10 the immortal Haxvsy, throws light on 
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tertained abſurd notions. The progreſs of 
une a nn have put us o in poſſeſſion of 
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many valuable remedies totally 3 ow! to Ns 


VER earlier phyſicians ; and the wonderful aid of che- 
miſtry is likely to unravel the myſterious laws of 
the animal œconomy, and throw light on many ; 


obſcure phenomena both of health and diſeaſe. 
The chemiſts too have put us in poſſeſſion of 
many active powers, with which the human 


ſyſtem may be affected, ſo as to produce 


changes; and the analyſis of various ſubſtances, 
has wonderfully extended our knowledge and 
increaſed our power. The numerous diſcove- 
ies in anatomy have improved 1 { 
ſurgery; z we have more accurate | 
the ſeats of diſeaſes, and we can explain moro 
fully the operation of morbid cauſes. The 
intercourſe between various countries, and the 
cheapfeſs of printing, have increaſed in a 
remarkable manner our ſtock of facts. The 
experience of celebrated men, and their obſer- 
vations on the diſeaſes, climate, and habits of 
particular countries, thus become a general 
property in medicine, and may be peruſed by 
every one who has induſtry or curioſity. In 
this manner we are furniſhed with valuable 
materials, which may be examined and com- 
pared, and from which we may draw impor- 


tant and uſeful concluſions. The general pro- 


greſs of ſcience has no doubt contributed to 


the 


no 


— 


S in ben wu 
the improvement of medicine; but, abore 


all, the inſtitution of ſocieties and hoſpitals 


has contributed to correct and enlarge me- 


dical knowledge over Europe. In ſociety, 


the powers of the mind are called into action, 
doctrines are minutely examined, the ambi- 


tion and induſtry of individuals are not 8 
reſtrainec by the terror or authority of 


teachers; opinions are compared, latent 


facts are brought forward, and the general! 
reſult is publiſhed for public inſpection. 
The records of celebrated univerſities. will 
bear ample te a to the benefit of me- 
dical aſſociatio hoſpitals too are great 
| ſchools. of Fe where numerous caſes 


enable the phyſician to generalize, and from 
"Ki multitude of facts to draw uſeful conclu- 


ſions; it is in ſuch inſtitutions that medi- 

cine may receive real improvement; the phy- 

ſician, free from the fetters which private 
practice generally impoſes, and which the 
moſt celebrated cannot ſhake off without 
prej udice to their re putation, proceeds. with _ 
more boldneſs to experiment and innovation, 


which, under judicious management, may 


purſued without alarming the feelings of 1 


humanity. It is to the prejudices of man- 


Fun and the fears of practitioners we. at | 


YOU... | | tribute 


as | ETFS or | che I. 
tribute the ineffectusl routine of phyſicians, 
Who, fearing the loſs of emolument or em- 
ployment, dare not venture out of their tram- 
mels. To this cauſe alone may be aſcribed; 
nn a great meaſure, 115 le e * 


0 3 knowledge. 


X en & the whole, 83 Medicine 5 
been ſlowly improving from the days of Hre- + 
POCRATEs, though by no means in propor- 
tion to other ſciences, It may be uſeful to 
conſider the peculiar cauſes which retarded its 
Progreſs ; for we find, both among the an- 
cients and moderns, that men of great talents 
and induſtry applied themſelves to medicine; 


| there muſt therefore exiſt ſome inſurmount- 


able obſtacles in the ſcience itſelf. Expe- 
riment is the ſource from which, in other 
' ſciences, true or definite knowledge is ob- 
tained. In order to attain this knowledge, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary that the ſubje@ on 
' Which the philoſopher operates, remains in 
a given or known ſtate, or that its modifica- 
tions and changes be aſcertained by a certain 
infallible rule. Secondly, in generaliſing our 
experience from a few objects of any claſs, 
fo as to develope the nature of the whole, 
it is My that the few we have exa- 
5 - mined, 


* 


Sang BT. DOMINGO. | & 
mined, comprehend the laws and nature of 


eee ee If this is not the 
e, no juſt - inference can be made from 


the few to the many, nor will experience 


be uſeful of extenſive ; but hen 
of a whole claſs of objects can be preciſely 
aſcertained, by 


his coneluſions to the whole claſs, which 


| he may not have individually examined, — 


Becauſe, experiments, repeated and confi 


on a ſew ſubjects, have aſcertained the laws 


. R 


of a whole claſs, whoſe eſſential © pro] 


proceeded, ' and from the 


complicated motions of the - celeſtial bodies ; 


in this manner other ſciences: advance more 
or leſs rapidly, but with a degree of TOE 
enen demonſtration. gies 
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have appealed to experiment, and made con- 


eluſions, yet it will appear that their induc- 
tions can never be ſo preciſe and deciſive” as 
in other ſciences. When we examine the 


influence of eee on practice, we find it 
en, 


- 


experiments on a few ſubjects 
of that claſs; then, the philoſopher can extend 


fo far as regarded his concluſions, remained 
| fixed and immutable. I was thus that the 
immortal NEwToN 
4 fimple laws of gravitation aſcertained the 
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enk though: the principles a regis 
late that influence are looſely and inaccurately | 
aſcertained. After all the pains a phyſician may. 
take; in comparing, examining, and —— 
in what conſtitutions agree or differ, he will 
be liable ſtill to error from the dubious out- 
lines which diſcriminate different habits, and 
the indefinite laws which belong to indivi- 
duals. This reaſoning applies to medicine 
as a ſcience, Surgery is very different. 
Whilſt it preſcribes rules for operations, and 
diſcuſſes the beſt plan for redueing a luxation, 
or curing a fracture, it is a reſpectable and 
uſeful art, becauſe ſuch reaſoning is founded 


on the almoſt unvaried ſtructure of human 


bodies; but when it deviates into medical 


reaſoning, not founded on theſe ſimple prin- 
ciples, it degenerates, and becomes leſs reſpect- 
able, becauſe more wien and uncertain. 


But to return: 


5 4 


If the 5 of the bodics on | which the : 
philoſopher operates, be either abſolutely dif- 


. 


2 


' 


ferent each from each, or conſtantly chang- 


ing, and if one or more bodies do not con- 
_ tain the collective qualities of the whole, 
experiments made on a few will by no means 


be concluſive, In wel caſes human know- 
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8 always imperfect. But thus it 
is in medicine. No number of human bodies 
poſſeſs i in all reſpects the ſame aſſemblage of 1 
Properties; theſe are diverſified by endlefss | 
modifications. The delicate nature of tile 
human ſyſtem, the diffculty and danger of 
making experiments, the impoſſibility of aſ- 
5 certainihg their preciſe effects, the myſte= 
rious phænomena of life, the action of ani- 
mated matter, its relations and dependencies, 
- form ſich a chaos as confound” and obſtruct 
_ reſearch ; experiments, which in other pur= 
faits may be extended and multiplied, are 
limited; and inductions, made under 
- certain reſtrictions and conditions, cannot be — 
7 who truſted. The human frame, though „ 
regulated by ſome general laws, Which be- | 
long to the ſpecies at large, is alſo ſubject to 
= the inffuence of peculiar ones, which affect 
1 the individual only, and which are not the 
ſame, perhaps, in any two of the ſpecies ; 
hence an experiment, made on a few indivi- 
duals, and applied generally, muſt. neceſſarily , 3 
lead into error. If animal bodies were guided 1 
and regulated by general laws only, and never — oY 
affected by the peculiarities which belong to 5 
| the individual, then ſimilar powers, applied 
o Wen body, would always produce ſimilar - 
{ ; = Jos 2— : 
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; effects, and a juſt induction could: be. made 


from a few. to a great number, indeed to 


any extent; but human bodies are governed 


each by its own laws, termed by phyſicians 
its conſtitution. The ſhades, however, which 5 


mark and diſeriminate variety, are frequently 
'fo obſcure as to elude the moſt, acute obſer- 
ver. From this difficulty much . confuſion 
8 2 5 in practice. Facts remain as ſuch with 


reſpect to individuals, but are not ſolid foun- 
dations of reaſoning in other caſes, to which 


they: do not fully apply, from ſome ſubtile 


unknown difference in the conſtitution — 
each, and yet the circumſtances may have 


been extremely ſimilar. Some diſeaſes, eſſen-⸗ 


tially different in their nature and cauſes, 
exhibit Phænomena ſo ſimilar, that the moſt 
ſagacious obſerver is apt to be miſled, and 
thus the efforts of the phyſician become . 


nicious or uſeleſs... + 


— 


* 
2 


in the effects, as applied to different bodies, 


according to the peculiar diſpoſition of each. 


Hence diſeaſes eſſentially different in them- 


ſelves, and produced by different cauſes, are 
apt to be confounded; and diſeaſes eſſen- 
rally. the ſame, or produced by. the ſame 

cauſes, 


| gy = cauſes too produce great. variety 


* 
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cauiſes, are judged to be different. of the 
firſt” claſs, continued fevers afford numerous 
.. Proofs, - and remittents and intermittents are . 

examples of the ſecond. , The treatment ac- 
ef dbgy muſt be often improper, from the 
difficulty of diſcriminating. Our beſt medical 
records do not afford complete hiſtories of 
morbid | phenomena ; ; becauſe the circum- 
| ſtances in which the difference of diſeaſes 
often conſiſts are very minute, and do not 
readily admit of deſcription. Language has 
not epithets ſufficiently accurate or delicate 
to impreſs ſubtile ſhades, which the eye of 
the immediate ſpectator can hardly catch. 1 
have known phyſicians predict very exactly 
the iſſue of a diſeaſe from the general aſpect 
of a patient, and many minute appearances, 
which they could not poſſibly deſcribe in 
words, ſo as to make another fully com prehend 
the foundation of their opinion. The phyſician 
cannot follow the plan of the natural philo- 
ſopher; the latter can multiply bis experi- 
ments on matter, to make extenſive and ge- 
"Heral concluſions; but the former is oppoſed 
in his career by the moral and civil inſtitu- 
tions of ſociety. If he deſcends to the brute 
creation, and ſeizing a chain of © analogy, 
transfers his induction from the one to the 
dap: 5 E 2 ee 
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cluſion can be made from experiments en- 
tirely confined to them; they cannot be i in- 5 
reed as to the effects, of the powers, | 


"6 bis B46 * {Chapt + 
1 other, he will be liable to er 5 10 
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ſtitution and habits of the faferior animals 
are ſo different from ours, that no ſtrict Ear 


* . — 
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5 of their apparent feelings muſt be Gents 


erroneous. We apply powers to affect a body, 


Wͤhoſe eſſential properties are not by any means 


underſtood, The nature of the animal 
fibre, except a few of its ) ænomena, is to- 
tally unknown to us; that elementary con- 


ſtitution, which gives it fingular and wonder- 


ful properties, has hitherto, and may probably, 


for ever clude reſearch ; and when we ſpeak 
of applying powers, which are to change its 


peculiar ſtate, we talk a language W phi- 
loſophy ae to rejec. 


From our ignorance & the . nature 


of animated matter, we neceſſarily reaſon falſely 


regarding the direct changes produced in it, 


either by morbid cauſes, of medicines. Re- 


mote cauſes of diſeaſe often elude the power 
of the ſenſes ; but when they are viſible, and 
ſubject to examination, as in the maiter of 


the per. we know very lictle of their 


mode 


a 
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mbde of acting; we remark, indeed; à number 
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of unaccountable phenomena folloiv their ap- 
rs g to From 2 ytein. but that is all,” 5 


Spe are he babies An Ait Das 
pleaſed the Author of Natute to affix to our re- 
earches. The effects of medicines then muſt 


be in ſome degree vague and uncertain ; but 


medicines are che Per y which the phy 


cian hopes to produce changes, or alter the 


morbid condition. If, however, the ſtate of 
the animal fibre is unknown, it will be im- 


poſſible to modify with preciſion the power 


which is to change that ſtate. It is not ſur- 
prifing then that medicine ſhould fo long be 


a conjectural ſcience. Tha unmarked variety | 
of conſtitutions contributes greatly to embar- 


raſs our purſuits. If we poſſeſſed a ſcale, which, 


. graduated like a thermometer, would expreſs 


the varieties of conſtitutions, then might a 


regulated and uſeful experience be expected; 


but, upon the whole, when we conſider fully 
the numberleſs obſtacles peculiar to medicine, 


it is aſtoniſhing what progreſs we have made. 


It is unreaſonable and uſeleſs to expect in 


medicine the ſame fixed and invariable prin- 
_ ciples which reſult from experiment i in other 


ſciences. Whoever directs his attention to 
s E 3 > _ this 
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f 5 | DISEASES. OF. 
the 3 art, muſt content himſelf with 
Probability; if he expects to develope or meet 


megt. 


1 x 


certain and immutable. principles to guide his 
reſearches or extend his concluſions, he Will 
be diſappointed. Let us take medicine as it 
is, nor look for what i in the nature of things 
cannot be attained: it has no fixed principles 


as a ſcience, nor any pretenſion to demonſtra- 


tive evidence. The experience of medicine 


may ſtill be rendered uſeful, and the healing 
art be placed among the purſuits dern eie to 


the human race. 


4 5 ** 9 
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Whole, the practice of phyſic has diminiſhed | 
the ſum: of human ufferings, or prolonged life. 
I, who am willing to give to medicine its full 


rank, believe it may have contributed to. both ; 
but if, on a ſtrict examination, it ſhould only 


| appear to. have merely alleviated pain, and. 
diſtreſs, even then, it has a ſtrong claim to 


the attention of mankind. | It is aſtoniſhing 
that an art, which 9 the diminution 
of pain and diſeaſe, ſhould have, in all ages, 


received ſo little encouragement from govern- 
In the preſent century men have 
arxiſen, gifted with acuteneſs and judgment, 


who have e diſtin awc themſelves; 
a | they 


4 
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| i have opened the road to. truth, and pre- 


ſented to the phyſiologiſt views the moſt in- 


tereſting and extenſive; they have purſued 


plans of inveſtigation, which promiſe ſucceſs, 
and may ultimately develope the myſtic las 
and conſtitution of life. In this walk, Dar- 
WIN and Beppors, hold the firſt rank; the 
talents of the latter have been generouſly ex- 
erted, to baniſh the terrors of the young and 
beautiful, in the defeat of a tremendous diſ- 


, eaſe. Let us hope that ſome fortunate ge- 


nius may yet ariſe to diſpel the remaining 
darkneſs which ſurrounds us, whoſe bold and 
decifive talents will bear down all oppoſition 


5 and difficulty, and in the midſt of W ee ; 


rear the durable monument of truth. 
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Having now 3 out the chief obſtacles 


to medical improvement, I ſhall proceed to 


cy our dee of granny Cauſes, ' 
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| The Dita . preſcribing Huan. 


. Abſurd Reaſoning on ſuppoſed. Proximate. 
"Fer ven Alion nn Wee. 


E obſerving 8 x nod) 3 ef« 
pecially in fevers, the vague and fanciful 


| views of preſcription, founded on 1 
It appeared to me, that without ſome know- 


ledge of the Proximate Cauſe, and its mode of 
operating, we only loſt time in combating. 
effects, the; ſource of which was wholly un 
known to us. This rendered practice very 
inert. The phyſician became either an idle 


ſpectator, or interfered in a manner that pro- 


miſed little ſucceſs, whilſt the diſeaſe pro- 
ceeded in its courſe with little interruption, 
The hiſtory of fevers, from the days of 
HieeocRATEs, exhibits only a humiliating 
account of idle theories and uſeleſs ſyſtems. 
POS 1 3 The 
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The ancients blended with their doctrines ob- 


ſcure notions from the reigning philoſophy, 
nor have the moderns been much more happy 
in, their inveſtigations, Fettered by 
veneration for antiquity, as if age could ſanc- 
tion error, they copied the abſurd notions. of 
their predeceſſors. Few of the moderns 

have any claim to originality the features of 


their ſyſtems may be traced, in the pages of 


GALRY, and in the writings of AR IT avs 
and AvICENNA. The late Dr. BROWN, 
though by no means a popular character, ex- 
hibited to the public the firſt philoſophical 


attempt of any conſequence in pathology z 


his fate, and that of his labours, have been 
juſtly and pathetically deſeribed by Dr. BzD- 


DoEs; but although his ſyſtem is by no means 
free from errors, it is the moſt comprehen- 


11 and. calightened that has * bee 


'F evers, Rau mg are - ill Pl eng in me- 
dicine, which neither diligence or talents have 


been able to ſurmount. Diſſatisfied with the 


preſent mode of practice, founded on direct 
indication, let us examine our knowledge of 
proximate cauſes; if it appears that we know 


very little of theſe, it will alſo apprar that our 
indications are often il founded-and- nuggtory, 
. | The 
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The theory of medicine, though confiderably 
improved by a better mode of reaſoning adopt- 
ed by the moderns, is till very deficient. If 
it be deduced from a number of facts aceus | 5 
rately obſerved, if it confiſts of the princi- 
ples unfolded by experiment, and embodied” 
into a general law, then it will juſtly apply 
to the explanation of phænomena; but it 
| happens too often, that theory is aſſumed with- 
out attention to fact or experiment, and forms 
the baſis of a a ſyſtem, to which every thing i 18 
fitted and cemented, till a flimſy fabric is rear- 
ed, which the breath of truth blows 00 "the 
ene. LY 
The theory of the proximate cauſe in fevers - 
has varied conſiderably in modern times: 
BorxHAAvx thought it conſiſted in a ſtate of 

the fluids, which itſelf required proof, and 
was entirely aſſumed ; Hor MAN imagined 
the ſolids only were concerned; and CULLEN, 
who copied entirely from him, attributed all 
the phznomens to ſpaſm. After all theſe in- 
veſtigations, we are yet to learn in what it 
really conſiſts. It would be uſeleſs at this pe- 
riod to enter on the refutation of theſe doc- 
trines; I believe even CuLLEen's ſyſtem, 
which was 'certainly the moſt in ngenious, has 

e now 


* 
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now few advocates. It may be remarked, im 
een to them all, that effects were ſeiged 
to explain phænomena, which were in them 
ſelves links in the chain of appearances which 
the remote cauſes produced. The a 


fixing on any intermediate link, to 
account for all the phænomena, is very evis 
dent. We ſhould pay little attention to an 


artiſt, who, in explaining the movements of 
a watch, would pitch on any of the inter- 
mediate machinery as the ſource of the whole. 


CULLEN's theory had gained | conſiderable 
credit over Europe, when BROWN's ſyſtem 


red, which, among other benefits, pro- 
duced. not only a more vigorous ſpirit, of en- 
quiry, but an-uſeful ſcepticiſm in ſyſtem. Be- 
fore this period, the theory and practice were 


influenced wholly by the Cullenian ſchool; 


ſpaſm and its cure were in the mouth of 


every one, and the pupils of Edinburgh 
retired from college n to this n 


| e 
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thus to form theories; opinions new and ſin- 


gular awake genius to examine, confirm, or 


reject them; the faculties of the mind are 
exerciſed by reſearch, and its powers increaſ- 


ſ 


) 
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ed; truth. may bes eſtabliftied; 6r falſlood 
detected. When many minds are employed 
in one reſearch, there is at leaſt 4 better chance 
for diſcovery z the different views in which 
objects are preſented render inveſtigation | 
more eaſy, and the acceſs to knowledge more 
fmple. To be convinced that we are igno- 
rant is a great ſtep. towards improvement, 
and to diſcover the inſufficiency of a theory 
ſtimulatss a farther enquiry. In ſuch a cols. - | 
lifion, a light may at length ſparkle to con- 1 
duct us through the obicure receſſes which 
have hitherto conceated truth; falſe theories, 
though dangerous as to their influence on 
practice, have ſometimes been uſeful; by cal- 

Hag into action the talents of eminent men. Lil 
To the ſyſtem of Dr. CULLEN we owe pro- 5 
bably the work of Brown, and certainly the  _ 

eſſay of MILLMAN. Let us not entirely | 
baniſh theory. Even when. we cannot clear 
many doubts, we may thus proceed a cer- 
tain way, and the journey may be happily  _ 

finiſhed by a more fortunate traveller, Let *. 
prejudice be baniſhed from reſearch, let un- 
tenable poſts be candidly ſurrendered, nor let 

us retain ancient doctrines from an imptoper 
veneration for e | 


Proximate 


great 9 in all erte enquiriee- 5 ds 
| the magic connection which ſubſiſts between 


a preceding and conſequent effect, has eluded, 


and will probably for ever elude, our keeneſt 
| lain, or uniform 
manner, in which effects appear to be con- 
nected, and calls by the name of cauſe, an 
effect which it cannot trace higher, for which 


purſuit. Philoſophy marks a c 


it has no antecedent; and which is followed 


by a train of other effects, which in their 


turn become cauſes, and, perhaps, have no 


ether connection with the e . . 
| Ow Ry" in mnt fs 


When, we. obleere 2 at of pwn 


uniformly and conſtantly fueceed one another 


in a certain invariable way, it is cuſtomary 


to place them in. the relation of cauſe and 


effect, though by this mode of reaſoning we 


loſe fight of the higheſt link we can trace, 
and attribute all the appearances. to an in- 
termediate one, from which we deduce what ⸗ 
ever follows. To, illuſtrate. my meaning, F 

ſhall, for example, take CULLEN'S: reaſoning 
on the proximate cauſe of fever. This cele- 
brated profc ſſor laid hold of ſpaſm to account 
for all the: ſuloſequęnt ſymptoms. Now ſpaſm 
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62 DIS KAS EG or dr 
is itſelf an individual effect in 4 train of 
phænomena which the morbid cauſe pro- 
duced ; for it has been proved very clearl7 
by minute and accurate obſervers, that other 
evident derangements are preſent at the ſame 
time with ſpaſm, and are ſometimes known 
to precede and ſometimes to accompany it. 
Nauſea, an inexpreſſible anxiety and uneaſy 
ſenſation about the ſtomach, languor, and de- 
bility, are perceptible before any marks of 
ſpaſm have appeared. Theſe are modes in 
which the morbid cauſe. operates ; they are 
derangements in the uſual functions, and in 
a great meaſure conſtitute the diſeaſe; but 
it would be juſt as fair and as good reaſon- 
ing to fay, that languor and debility, or anx- 
iety, was the proximate cauſe, and produced 
all the other ſymptoms. The truth ſeems to 
be, that ſpaſm is a ſymptom of fever, in 
common with many others, but not by any 
means the proximate cauſe, as Dr. CULLEN 
imagined. ' Fever exiſts and proceeds when 
no ſpaſm can be traced, nay, when there is 
poſitive evidence that it is not preſent ; for 
there are clear teſtimonies that ſpaſm, or con- 
traction of the extreme veſſels, has taken place 
without producing one ſymptom of fever; 
and there are caſes of fever, where a moiſture 
| | d has 
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has continued on the ſkin throughout the 
_ ___- whole courſe of- the diſeaſe, and where it 
)  _ - has had that ſoft relaxed feel that indicates 
| a free exit to the perſpirable matter. If the 
production of ſpaſm was at all times followed 
buy fever, which it ought to be if it is the 
proximate cauſe, every immerſion in cold wa- 
ter would create a fever; but the ſalutary | 
eerffects of cold bathing, and the little danger 
- Mi. from accidental plunging, are ſtrong arguments 
againſt, this concluſion. I have enumerated 
theſe objections to ſhew the little uſe and 
fallacy of ſeizing, for a proximate cauſe, an 
individual effect of the morbid power, which _ 
has no other connection with the IE ; 
phenomena than an e precedenee. 


* I; 
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Let as now examine hl we; e hy 

proximate cauſes, and what we really know 

> of them. A proximate cauſe is that condi- 
tion which exhibits the morbid phænomena, 
and without which they could not for a mo: 
ment exiſt; it is the final operation of re: 
mote cauſes concentrated ſo as to produce | 
diſcaſe and derangement. - No part of medi- 
cine is ſo obſcure as this; we are daily baffled 
in dur plans of cure founded on indications, 


bead we reaſon falſely, and n to prac- 
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| tice on principles not eſtabliſhed, wy alto- 
gether unknown. I am not acquainted with 
one inſtance 'in which we diſtinctly aſoertain . 
"the nature of the proximate cauſe; I allude 
more eſpecially to fevers ; we remark, indeed, 
its mode of operation, and the phænomena it 
produces, but the peculiar ſtate neceſſary to 

give it vigour, and conſtitute its effence, is to- 
Tally unknown to us. W hen we ſpeak then of 

. proximate cauſes, we ſpeak of unknown pow= 

ers producing effects which we obſerve, and 
operating in an unknown manner, without 
being able to aſcertain the preciſe condition 
which exhibits them, Theſe cauſes are evi - 
dently modified, but we are ignorant of the 
preciſe and definite modifications. This be- 
ing the caſe, the practice of preſcribing by 
definite indication muſt be erroneous or fee- 
ble; for if we do not know in what the 
_ proximate cauſe itſelf conſiſts, how are we to 
preſcribe means for its removal? and if it be 
not removed, we do nothing on this ſcheme 
of management. An indication is that me- 
thod which the operation of the proximate 
cauſe points out for its own removal. Indi- 
cations of cure are always ſuppoſed to be 
founded on a knowledge of the proximate 
caule.; * are the , ſehemes which 


we 
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noxious power; but if our chief attention 
is directed to a partial effect, the ane is 
permitted to exert its full Arength 
gain ſuch vigour as not to be Wadi ly 
come, by any means we an zafter warde oaths 
5 ploy.—Whilſt CULLEn's theory, guided prac⸗ 
tice in fevers, the chief object was to over- 

8 come ſpaſm; and medicines were employed a 
-  forahid. . purpoſe, which had no other effect 
5 W than gradually to debilitate, and render the 

courſe of the diſeaſe more inſupportable; bya 
| adding nauſea to the catalogue of ſymptoms.” 
It is true, that we are ſometimes ſucceſsful in 1 
practiſing by a ſuppoſed indication; when the 1 
indication itſelf is at [leaſt doubtful,” and cer- 5 
 tainly the manner in which the medicine ful- | 
fils it. Thus, when a ſharp" inſtrument” or | 
rugged thorn, has penetrated the ſofter ou” 5 
gans, a locked jaw is ſometimes the conſe- I 
| quence, after the offending body is removed. 21 
5 On the. ſuppoſition that this atiſes from ex, | 
treme irritability, opium is preſcribed, which 
ſometimes happily removes the danger, though 
the preciſe manner in which che Jocked ja 
an e cannot be aſcertained, nod the 
= operation b y which op wm removes it. The 
3 — chen, which neceſſarily jrodadher. 
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fevers, though influenced by various theories, 


formed to amuſe the practitioner, it is then 
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are more minutely unfolded, we muſt ſpecu- 
nd try to enlarge our views in practice. 
— We have ſeen. that the practice, eſpecially'im 


has not, for a period of two thoufand years, 
materially improved. Here then the field is 
left open to innovation z nor has experience, 

as Dr. BEDDons 8 ba expreſſes it, any pre- 
tenſions to ſet up to overawe- ſpeculation. 
Where, e an experience is broad. 
uniform, and extenſiye n ito may form a guide, 
which may be Kellewel with late danger; 
but where experience leads to no uſeful or 


— N 


decided plan, and where indications are only 


fair and juſt to take ſome other ground, till a 
poſition is. diſoavered from vrhich we may 
ee Pay our artillery on the diſcaſe. 
i 1 es 414GEMIU tee 


[:Toſttad ave toking!ts bpecial modes; in 
which! the c protimate cauſs operates, let us 


? 


direct our attention to its general effects. If 


we really knew, in any one inſtanse, the di- 
red e circumſtances: which conſtituted; 
the 
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8 che proximate « auſe, I am perſuaded 
tern Medica would furniſh us wich means to 
: Meri nj dp & It is abſurd to fay, that Ave 4 5 
know the proximate cauſe im forers, win 
theſe fevers bafſte/pur {kill;; becauſe, in moſt 
- Inſtances, where we form opinions approach-" 
ing truth, on the cauſes of diſeaſe, We inftant- 
ly ſucceed in the cure. The king body; in 
the ſtate called health; perfor rin its functions 
0 wWeith eaſt and Harmony; every part of che 
I | tyſtern' acts in uniſon, and Es to its na- 
tare ; producing. pleafurable ſenſations, and 
performing every operation neceffary to pres 
ſerve the whole in perfect order. This har- 
mony « of animal action conſtitutes good health; 
it conſiſts in a peculiar mode of action itihe- 
tent, or proper, to the ſeveral organs which 
compoſe the body; but chere are powers br 
1 caufes, which ſeduce theſe organs" from their | 
: - bbedience to the proper animal laws, ad 
oblige them to deviate into other. modes of 
action, which create derangethents; pain, and 
uneafinefs, and which ultimately deſtroy the 
ſyſtem entirely. Theſe aberrations, from the 
ufual movements of the animal frame are 
; termed diſeaſes, and the cauſes which produce 
them are morbid powers. The new manner 
of 28 introduced by the cauſes of Giſelle hg 
F. „ 
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has been termed morbid action. This term 
was firſt uſed. by the late celebrated Mr. Jonx | 
Hun TER, whoſe original and maſculine ' tum Fi 


of thinking, introduced many new and uſef 5 


"um into medical and asien e 

\ Morbid: And 1s. the; derangement. in the 
uſual functions, produced by the proximate 
cauſe.— As we do not comprehend what con- 
ſtitutes the nature and eſſence of that power, 
let us try to modify and chan the ſtate of the 
body; ſo as to render the operation of the 
proximate cauſe leſs deſtructive. If we ſuc- 
ceed in changing the given ſtate of the body, 
we aſſuredly change all the nature of the 
morbid action, ſo as perhaps to give riſe to x 


new ſeries of phznomena leſs dangerous than 


the former. —It has been remarked, that be- 


fore morbid powers can produce their effects 


on the body, there muſt exiſt between them 


what Dr. Jacxs0N calls an aptitude. This opi- 
nion is countenanced, by obſerving, that though 


men may be: expoſed to morbid cauſes, yet 
it often requires a long time before diſeaſe is 


produced; ; that is, before the peculiar aptitude 


takes place, which diſpoſes the ſyſtem to yield 
.to morbid influence. In our attempts then, 
to change the ſtate of the ſyſtem at once; 


Vf. it 


: DOMINGO. , 


88.1% 


"6 is: She he aptitude itſelf may be de- 
ſtroyed, ang he very principle of the diſeaſe 


baniſhed / The influence of habit is moſt 
powerfully felt in all the actions of the living 
ſyſtem; hence, Perhaps, the ſtate of health is ſo 
long continued, and is more natural to the? 
_ conſtitution. Whilſt the movements of the 
body are harmoniouſſy performed, and poſſeſs 
vigour, it will be more difficult to impreſs 
changes; hence a ſtate of vigour is at all 
times a kind of protection from ee eee 
diſeaſes; but when the actions of the living 
ſyſtem are performed with languor and debility, 
from whatever cauſe, morbid changes are 
more readily impreſſed and adopted; the feeble 
rivulet may be diverted into any channel, but 
the vigorous torrent purſues its courſe, inſen- 
fi ble to ſmall obſtacles; ; hence a ſtate of 
debility renders the ſyſtem more obnoxious to 
contagion, or the influenge of diſeaſe. Iam 
inclined to believe that morbid cauſes fail 
in producing diſeaſe; not from the want of apti- 
tude, but of vigour in the contagion, or power 
itſelf. Many men, for inſtance, refiſt the in- 
fluence of ardent ſpirits in certain quantities, 
while others are eaſily intoxicated; but every 
man can be overpowered by a ſufficient quan- 
tity, Thoſe men, commonly called robuſt, are 
1 „ not 
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not always poſſeſſed of the greateſt animal 


vigour s ſo that this reaſoning. is not contra- 


dicted by ſoeing what we call Rout men rea- 
dily overcome by contagion, If the phyſician __ 
ſucceeds in changing the condition of the body, 
the | whole operation of the proximate cauſe 
will be alſo changed. This, perhaps, may be 
called a random practice; but it is not more 
ſo than that founded on indications ; and in va- 
rying our means, accident may give riſe to diſ- 
covories, analogies will be ſeized, and experi- 
ence conſulted, whilſt the views in practice are 
enlarged. In an Appendix I ſhall endeavour 


to ſhaw, that this doctrine has ſecretly influ- 


enced the practice of phyficians, without 
being acknowledged, and that, in fact, the cure 
of ulcers, as pointed out by Mr. Joun Hux- 


TER, was directly founded on this doctrine, as 


well as the mode of rang intermittents and 
other ee | 


4 


to the object of this work, the Beyer” of _ 
| Domingo. 5 | 3 
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1 58ALL now proceed more immediately 


9 
4 


After all * inſtances of this page? which 


1 have witneſſed, and all the attention I 
could pay to it, I am of opinion, that it is 
| the common remittent of that country, ren- 
dered formidable, by being applied to the 
Engliſh conſtitution ; that the variety, which 
appeared in its progreſs, depended entirely 


on the variety in the ſeveral conſtitutions | 


which it attacked; and that the yellowneſs, 


which. gives it a peculiar name, only marks 
its worſt ſtages, and is rather accidental than 
peculiarly eee i 
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Dr. Jacxs0N, in his treatiſe, SFO con- 
tains many valuable remarks, has, with un- 


common fidelity and accuracy, noted various 
ſpecies of the Jamaica remittent, which ſeems 
to me to have been of the ſame kind with 

what raged at St. eps ehe n in 


, 8 2 ke 5 


Pane 5 . 0 hich; * 


happened in the Weſt Indies within theſe 


four years, is to be attributed to the greater 
numbers who have been ſent to that quarter 


for the purpoſes of war; for, beſides ſailors 
and ſoldiers, war creates room for a great 


number of ſpeculators; who follow the army 
from views of commerce. It muſt be ad- 
mitted, perhaps, that the climate itſelf has 


changed, and has been more injurious to the 
European conſtitution, within this period, than 


at any former time. What the ſecret cauſes 


of this change may be, we do not know ; 
but it has been remarked in the Weſt Indies, 
that during theſe ſeaſons there has prevailed 
greater heat, and a leſs fall of rain at its proper 


period; and I have before remarked, that 


this circumſtance always renders the miaſ- 


mata more vigorous and active; beſides, the 
ppm of the moſt 1 * undergoes 
| | frequent 


a 
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% 


frequent changes, for which we are by no 
means equal to account; many diſeaſes make 
their appearance ſuddenly in ſuch places, 


without our being able to explain, in Oy = 
ſatisfactory manner, the means by which-they 
are produced, and they again retire witliows 


any evident change in the climate in which 


they aroſe, ſo minute are the circumſtances 


n nn the origin of diſeaſes. 


if 
* 8 


The Gm of b Philadelphia, hich Dr. R Wen 


| his deſcribed with his uſual accuracy, certainly 
never appeared at St. Domingo, during the 


many ſimilar features in the remittent of 


St. Domingo, both in the ſymptoms and 
= treatment. One important and ſtriking dif- 
| ference takes place between them; the fever 

of Philadelphia was remarkably contagious, 
2 whilſt that of St. Domingo in no one inſtance 


manifeſted that tendency. It is true, that 


troops have been diſembarked at the Mole, 
and at other places, with a contagious fever 
amongſt them, which carried off numbers ; but 
its type and ſymptoms varied conſiderably from 
the remittent. This latter fever appeared in 
many of the tranſports, who had carried it 
with them- from the encampment” formed in 
Ireland 
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period of my reſidence; though there are 
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Ireland previous to their emb canon 5: From 
the change and irritability created in all hu- 
man bodies by the actio 
form of TE muſt bs" wp in warm en. 


mates. ** 
8 * 
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There are Goin elſes of 1 tis ” 
pulſe is increaſed, but the hepatic ſyſtem ſuf- 
fers ſome degree of repletion, and conſe- 
quently its ſecreting powers are increaſed; 
hence a degree of jaundice is generally com- 
plicated with e febrile complaint in the 
Weſt Indies; but this tranſitory yellowneſs 
differs very widely, in my opinion, from the 
inſtantaneous one which takes place in the 
remittent of St. Domingo.” It is true, that 
numbers ſuffered from a contagion they car- 
ried aſhore with them from the tranſports ; 
the 96th regiment were almoſt annihilated 
by a fever of this deſcription ; and other re- 
giments ſuffered alſo from the ſame cauſe ; ; 
but contagions muſt very ſoon ceaſe and 
diſappear in a hot climate. The principle of 
contagion muſt confiſt in diſtin& elaſtic par- 
ticles, or be affociated with moiſture, or at-. 
tach itſelf to wood, walls, cloathing, &c. 
from which the action of heat detaches it fo 
as to be applied to the A body in an 


active 


Py 


on of heat, the type and 
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active ſtate; it muſt be evident then; that, 


prima facie, warm climates are unfavourable 
to 2 ſpreading of Eontagions ; for the ac- 
tion of heat expands, and rarefies, and vola- 
tiliſes all matter capable of evaporation, and by 


: thus blending them with the atmoſphere, either 5 


alters their qualities entirely or renders them 
leſs noxious. Perſons, to receive infection, | 
muſt in general be very near the ſource of it, 
ſo as to be impreſſed whilſt it poſſeſſes vigour, 
otherwiſe it fails of effect. We remark fur- 
ther, that all the means we employ to purify 5 
chambers, hoſpitals, or ſhips, and baniſh in- 
fection, are nothing more than creating an ar- 

_ tificial warm climate to rarefy the atmo- 
ſphere. From this ariſes the benefit of fumi- 
gations, which, perhaps, are only uſeful in pro- 
portion to the volume of ſmoke which iſſues 
from them. No one, I preſume, will pre- 


| tend to point out any new combinations, by 


| which the principle of contagion is neutra- 
lized or rendered inert. Of other means of 


preventing 222 I ſhall 1 more * 5 


afterwards. 


"The. Remitront of Ste. 3 Yong no 1 

analogy to the fever deſcribed by Dr. Cu1s- 

HOLME) ond, which be . was carried 
5 from 


from Boulam; i in Africa, by 4 | 
Rus very clearly proves, in his own perſon, 
that the Philadelphia fever was remarkably; 


bo TEE FEVER: (np I. 


Fine ſhip.” Dr. 


contagious, and he merits the higheſt praiſe 


for his fearleſs induſtry amidſt ſo many dan- 
gers. Contagious diſeaſes are marked by a 
ſtriking and rapid progreſs, from a certain 


point, in which they have commenced, and 


from which they extend, without any diſtinc- 
tion, to all around them; when they have found 


admiſſion into a particular diſtrict, or family, 
they lay them waſte; and thoſe who are moſt 


forward to perform the offices of humanity 


are unhappily the firſt to ſuffer. The friends 
and attendants of the ſick become infected, and 
periſh ; the phyſician | himſelf, more dauntleſs 

from habit, is at length ſcared from his office, 
and flies the dreadful ſcene. This miſery 
Philadelphia, in common with Aleppo, has 


experienced ; but no circumſtance attend- 


ing an infectious fever occurred in the re- 


mittent of St. Domingo. When a ſoldier 
was ſeized in the barracks, it was not obſerved 


to ſpread in that particular quarter, and ſome- 
times only one was attacked; nor could we 
remark, when they came into the hoſpitals, 


that in one caſe whatever the contagion was 


evident. The medical gentlemen could not 


. have 


* 
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have poſſibly eſcaped if there had been A — 
infection; for though they might for ſome W 
time reſiſt its influence, it is not probable . 

they would always eſcape, expoſed to the 


ſtreams of contagion which muſt have iſſued . 
from ſuch a number of bodies in its moſt 1 
| 


vigorous ſtate of action; 3 but the gentlemen 85 
moſt expoſed to this danger never ſuffered, ww  _. 
as to ſuſpect that their. diſeaſe, aroſe from © 
755 infection. Dr. Scor, Mr. WakkEN, Mr. 
BuckLs, and. many. other gentlemen, . who / 
gave the fick the moſt aſſiduous attention, . 
caped this feyer, although, each of them ſel=a _ *] 
dom viſited. leſs. than ſeventF, or eighty patients TY 
© three times a day. It i is true, Dr. ST. CLAIR : — 
3 and Mr. PowRIE died; but they had ben 
5 for a long time expoſed to the cauſes of the A 
remittent before they were. attacked. Dr. 5 
3 ST. CLAIR was full and plethoric, and by no 7 
means a good ſubject for any febrile diſorder; 
| and Mr. Powk1E had been expoſed; to con- 
ſiderable fatigue. Nor could we remark, in 
any inſtance, that the immediate attendants of 2 
the ſick ſuffered more than others. The fol- 4 
diers, who. performed. the office of nurſes, were _ ; 
| in general very healthy, and without any fear 
7 of contagion, At firſt, in the ward conſigned 
to my care, 1 ſeparated the feveriſh from the 
| others, 5 4 
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ras my limits permitted; but 
on 7 occaſions' I was obliged to ble 


them with wa convaleſcent but J never ob- FS 


ferved, that in this ſituation any of their i im- 


mediate neighbours ſuffered;-or that the fey 
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ſpread. I was led to conſider che diſeaſe con- 


tagious, by reading the publication of Dr. 
 Rosn; whoſe authority muſt have great 5 
weight in all medical opinions; but the feve 
ne ſo ably deſcribes, differs greatly from that 
of St. Domingo. This difference may ariſe 


from the climate of Philadelphia, and the va« 
riety produced in the conſtitution; bùt our 


knowledge is too limited to We ee preciſely 7 


the operation of r N | 
as 
There is no pont on which 1 am more de- 
cided, than the abſence of contagion in the 
remittent of St. Domingo. The uncertainty 


of medical reaſoning, and the looſe principles 


on which it is founded, has given rife to a 
variety of medical opinions on almoſt. every 
ſubject; but on this queſtion we were all 


agreed; no difference of ſentiment, no va- 
riety of opinion appeared amongſt us. Dr. 
WꝝI GRT, who was my colleague, and whoſe 

accuracy of obſervation and ſtrength of judg- 


ment entitle him to attention, was of the ſame 
On | Way 
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way of thinking ; ; be nad made his concluſions 
at Cape Nicholas Mole, before I had the ſatis- 
faction of meeting him; ſo that ve could not 
have hiaſſed each other. Pr. Gox pon likewiſe, | 
vho had ex tenſive ppportunities of obſervation, - 
and was anxiousothaſcertain this queſtion, en- 
tirely coincided in the ſame opinion; and if I 


recollect, it was alſo the deeifive opinion of Dr. 


Soo; in ſhort, I never converſed with any me- 
dical gentleman at St. Domingo, who did not 
form the fame judgment. Thad not an opportu- 
nity of oonverſing with the Jamaica practitioners 
on this ſubject; but I have been informed, that 
on ſeveral occaſions fevers brought there in 
ſhips ſpread for a little time with great ſeve- 
rity. This one feature then greatly diſtin- 
guiſhes this fever from that which raged at 
Philadelphia,” b or the Graſs Yeſcrided Are Dr. 
AA e eeA e hag 
This 18 „ of bie anos ee 
t6 ain. If it really was proved, and the 
kae could not be difficult, that there exiſted 
a contagion; our practice and precautions muſt 
be different. If there is an infection, it 
would be uſelefs and inhuman ever to ſend 
any European to that climate. Already have 
groundleſs fears, terrified and ſubdued our 
countrymen; 
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countrymen ; and rendered them more liable 
to fever, and more eaſily conquered. The 
name of St. Domingo is execrated, ah ne N 
ed by all deſcriptions. The officer and ſoldier 


dound for this ſervice look upon themſelves 
as doomed to certain deſtruction. The ſoldiers 
boſe the benefit of their comrades attention; 


the officer is approached with fear by his 


friends or ſervants; all the ſoothing attentions 
fo pleaſing in the ſick bed, are baniſhed by ter- 


ror... The ſervice ſuffers by theſe falſe alarms, 5 — 
which are exaggerated in every narrative; and . 
conveyed in the language fear always ſupplies. 


The climate is, no doubt, ſufficiently terrible tod ⁵³ 


the young and vigorous; many have periſhed, 
and will always periſh, at that period of life. 


oh the plan, however, of ſending men from | 1 


the age of forty- five, to fifty years, is ever 
adopted by government; this mortality from 5 
climate will in a great meaſure ceaſe, and . 
ſervice will be carried on with more vigour and 

ſucceſs; at any rate it will be pleaſing to 

know, from the united teſtimony of all the 
phyſicians and ſurgeons who ſerved at St. 
Domingo; that the Remittent of that iſland; 

called 70e Yellow Fever, 18 NOT INFECTIOUS. // 
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as 1T will now i alked, ee came * 
fever to be ſo frequent, and deſtructive; ; if it is 
not contagious, and what os of fever 
it t really is *. 


. 


Tt ang PO ay 750 by having a e e 
of ſtrangers preſented to its poiſon in a con- 
dition, unfavourable to their ſaſety. This 
condition has been already explained, in a for- 
mer part of this work. The cauſe which re- 
motely produces this fever is floating in the 
atmoſphere, and breathed by every one alike, 
or otherwiſe applied to their bodies. Hence 
great numbers are ſeized at the ſame time. 
becauſe great numbers are expoſed, to the per- 

petual action of a very powerful agent. This 
gives the fever an appearance af infection, 
| whengh | is — *. operaditbn of a cauſe gene - 
8 rally 


* 
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rally a Every man is expoſed, and 


probably charged with the miaſmata, though . 


we do not know fully the circumſtances ab- 


folutely required to make them active. Many 


ingenious, and uſeful remarks are made by 
Dr. Rusn on this important ſubject. I agree 


entirely with him, that the cauſe of fever 
may lurk for a long time inoffenſive, till the 
abſtraction of ſtimuli, or the addition of them, 
or accumulated excitability, give them an 
energy and action. As great numbers are 


expoſed then, many muſt be ſo impregnated, 


as really to become feveriſh ; and as the con+ 


dition in which they are attacked is unfa- 


vourable, the flue i is frequently fatal. 


1 have alictidy aid, that I think the St, 
Domingo fever, commonly called the' Yellow 
Fever, merely the remittent endemic of the 
iſland, applied to the Engliſh conſtitution in a 
certain condition; and further, that the yel- 
lowneſe, for reaſons already alled ledged, is not 


always bilious, but an accidental variety, 
marking only its worſt ſtage, and depending 
on a change i in the ſerum.— I ſhall now more 


fully give my reaſons for this opinion ; if they 
are groundleſs, I ſhall think myſelf happy in 
an opportunity of changing, them, for the 
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more enlarged and correct views of others, : 8 | | 
who may be more > Hunts in their. on tk 


e YG | et + 


aka 


| Thave obſerved this Pever; 1 al he at- : 


3 in my power; and I have ſeen it pro- 
ceed to its fatal termination, in numerous in- 


ſtances, without the leaſt yellowneſs whatever. : 
Whilſt, on other occaſions, it made an early BY 


appearance, and excited juſt alarms for the 


patient; but when it went on without the 
yellowneſs, the ſame ſymptoms and move- ' 


ments took place, as when the yellowneſs'was 
preſent, except the abſence of that formida- 


ble ſymptom. The yellowneſt, if it really 
marked a peculiar diſcaſe, would have along 
with it peculiar ſymptoms, which would give 


character to it, and regularly attend-its pro- 


greſs; but no ſuck: ſymptoms ever appear. 155 
The inceſſant vomiting is a ſymptom 28 


to the remittent in both ſtages, with, and 


without yellowneſs. The mode of attack is | 
preciſely the fame. in both forms, and when 


we ſucceed in either, the form of 


the ſame. There is no ſeparate - and. 0 8 1 ; 
tin& type to characteriſe a new. fover, dif- 


ferent from the prevailing, « The 


yellow neſe, * to me, to mark only: an 
o ͤ 06- 
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a REWUTTENT FEVER g. IL 
| _ apgravated- caſe of the Remittent; to be en 
a ſtage of it more replete with danger. The 


power of the cauſes produces more manifeſt 


changes or derangements; and in whatever 
manner they are effected, they cannot exiſt 
withdut the gfeateſt danger to the ſyſtem. 
here does not exiſt then a peculiar Inver, 
meriting the name of Yellow, Fever, in St. 


Domingo; it is oply a variety, marking great 


£2 danger, and, in d e more chen „ 


common ne 95 


2 


S970; Bat: empuicatyi e in . 

"28 nber fever of St. 8 pt _ 000M 
=iRemittent, becauſe its type reſembles that 
form more than any other. The remiſſions, 


in moſt inſtances, are very obſcure, and in 
many not altogether diſcernible; I have, how- 


ever, marked then very diſtinctly in a few 


caſes. They oocur, in 'generaly towards noon, 


and arè of more or leſs duration, according 


te then ſeverity of - the attack; ſometimes, 


_thewever, they are protracted, and happen in 
the” afterneon ; but in! general ſome light 
_ alleviation of the ſymptoms, ſome relief to the 


Vp preſſion, ſomo diminution in the heat, or 


In the violence of reaction; are perceptible in 


the forenoon, n _ writ + 508 


eallad remittent. 0089; of e 
9 — | 9 


os | ; 93 
c See. 1 OF sT. DOMINGO! 85 
I have for a long time thought, that Inter- 
mittents and Reinittents aroſe preciſely from 
the ſame cauſes, and onh differed in form, as 
the cauſes were applied to different conſtitu- 
tions, or as different degrees of the ſame diſ- 
eaſe. There is hardly a country in which 
Intermittents prevail, but where alſo the 
- Remittent' makes its appearance. The 
mild and confluent ſmall-pox every body al- 
lows to ariſe from the fame ſource; yet the 
appearances are ſo different in different con- 
ſtitutions, that they would almoſt ſeem differ- 
ent diſeaſes. The Intermittent appears to 
me only the milder form of Remittent, Which 
in itſelf is the aggravated ſtage, as the conflu- 
ent is, of the mild ſmall-pox. When the 
cauſe is not very powerful, or applied « to a 
| conſtitution. not diſpoſed to adopt me 
movements of any duration, an Intermittent 
is produced; but when it poſſeſſes energy and 
ſtrength, or is applied to a conſtitution ready 
to revolt from the laws cf health, and- adopt 
new movements, then the remittent type is 


completed. In the milder ſhape of the Re- 


mmittent, the ſame remedies effect a cure; and 


the more the Intermittent approaches, by hav- 
ing no diſtinct intervals, to the Remittent, the 
more difficult and dangerous the caſe becomes. 
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N The Intermittents and Remittents are ge- 
nerally inhabitants of the ſame country, and 
either prevail at the ſame time, as forms of 
one diſeaſe, or appear to ſueceed one another, 
from minute changes in the climate or conſti- 
tution. I have frequently ſeen the Intermit- 
tent commence the attack, and repeat its form 
for one or more paroxyſms, and afterwards, as 
the cauſe gained ſtrength, aſſume the re- 
mittent ſhape, and prove fatal. On other oc- - 
caſions I have obſerved the Remitting type at 
once begin the diſeaſe, but mitigating in its 
progreſs, either from ſome change in the at- 
moſphere -or conſtitution, aſſume the Inter- 
mitting ſhape, and the patient has eſcaped. 
They have thus appeared in the ſame places, 
and have aſſumed their reſpective forms, as 
varieties of one diſeaſe, fo as to induce me ta - 
confider them as anly ſores of one fever, 


iT 5 Remittent of Saint 8 attacks 
at all ſeaſons; but with more violence and de- 
ſtruction, during the months in which a vi- 
gorous exhalation is going forward; and when 
the falls of rain are leſs frequent. From the 
beginning of May, till the middle of Novem- 
ber, the Remittent continues its ravages with 
unceaſing violence ; but when the rains fall 
Pr 


858. a 14 or $T, DOMINGO. 1 8 7 
plentifully, and the heat is ſomewhat dimi- 
niſhed, the Intermittent form begins its reign. 85 


They generally commence their attack, either 


in a ſtate of indirect debility, or where there = 


is conſiderable excitement. . The Remittent | 

_- uſually attacks by laſſitude, and wearineſs, N 
by chilly fits, and flight pains in the bones, 

with great inclination to ſleep, and an unac- 

countable liſtleſſneſs to every thing around. 
At other times it is uſhered in by a regular 
paroxylin. of ague, which, going through its 
common courſe, leaves the patient languid 
and weak; in this ſtate the Remittent aſ- 
ſumes its proper form. The pulſe, at times, 
is little altered, and no great change in the 
heat of the body; but the eye has an ex- 
preſſion of anguiſn, ſometimes of ferocity, and 
a certain grimneſs takes place in the counte- 
nance, as Dr. Jacxs0N has remarked in the 
fever of Jamaica. In ſome inſtances, the pulſe 
is oppreſſed and contracted, and the patient 
is under the influence of very low ſpirits, and 
inclined to ſigh ; in others, the pulſe at once 
is hard and full; the face fluſhed, and the 
| patient complains of intenſe head- ach. Theſe 


ſeveral modes of attack are not uncommon. 7 


The patient continues in this ſtate during 
the night, and at times enjoys a x Sol . 
G 4 5 at 
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at times ſuddenly ſtarts; and forgetting where 


he is, ſees himſelf affailed by dreadful phani- wh 
toms, and. wiſhes to ruſh into the ſtreet, "Db 


Jump through. his” windows, When recol= | 
lection returns, he uſually falls liſtleſs, or ful- 
len on his bed; and, ſighing, ſleeps again, 


During this time all t the ſecretions are con- 


nderably diſturbed; the urine is in ſmall 
3 high colourtd, and turbid ; Per- 
[piration is irregular, interrupted, and in 
ſmall Proportion ; the ſaliva becomes viſcid, 
and the torgue is covered over with a eruſt 


i of various colours; the bile is ſecreted in 


bouſual quantities, Log thrown into the ſto- 


w#t+ 


mach, from which it is again ſpeedily eject- 2 
ed; ; the Kin becomes er. „ «harm 


be made on it by any Pl of led, Or 


by any ſtimulants we yet know, On the ſe- 


cond, often on the third day, the dangerou $ 


determinations to the vital' organs begin; the 
Nomach 1 18 aſſailed, and its coats affected with 
inflanymation ; the veſlels of them become 
diſtended with an unuſual quantity f blood, 
which throws them into an inordinate action, : 
and gives them all the irricability” of inflam- 
mation; the whole inner ſurface of the 
Homach 7 in this ſtate be conſidered as one 


inflamed 


Sv. . Se. . domtx&s. = 1 
inflamed ſurface, to- SE nothing is applied 
With impunity; the veſſels, 12 8 
5 and active, ſecrete more copiouſly, and their 
| ſecretion is poured into the ſtomach, which 
acts with violence to return it; and thus s füp- 
Its a conſtant determination to itſelf. At 
length the veſſels, overcome by perpetual 
; action, loſe their tone, and pour out portions | 
of blood, which, mixing in the ſtomach with 
the former ſecretion, and an addition of bile, 
create what is termed the black vomiting, 
a moſt dangerous ſymptom ; becauſe the ſtate 


neceſſary to produce it, is a ſtate of the 7” 


greateſt. derangement. There are Proofs. of 
this progreſs; the pain and irritability of the 
omach, and the great ſecretions in its ca- 
vity, argue, in the moſt decided manner, 
that the blood. veſſels are ſurcharged, a an nd in 
1 ſtate reſembling inflammation : Air this 
1s really the ie, appears from diſſections, | 
which ſhow the inner' coats of the Nomach 
peeled off, and ſepa rated. This could not j 
| happen without organic læſion; and ſuch Tz- 

fions are commonly the i of previous 
inflammation, . and. increaſed action. An this 
manner is the inceſſant vomiting accounted 
for, on pretty certain principles. That this 
18 n the caſe, OY 'be further . fron rom 
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90 'REMITTENT. FEVER (Chap. IL, 
the ſtate of the ſkin, it being found completely 


locked, and ſhut up, refuſing a paſſage to its 
moſt eſſential and cuſtomary diſcharge. The 

urine, in common caſes of diſeaſe, is increaſed 5 
when the perſpiration is diminiſhed, and a 


| balance i is ſupported between them; but this 


does not happen in the Remittent; for though 
the perſpiration 1 is almoſt entirely ſuppreſſed, 
the urine ſeldom ſuffers an increaſe. The 

maſs of blood, in theſe circumſtances, muſt 
be . augmented: by the retention of different 
ſecretions ; the conſequence muſt be, that 


the weaker or more lax veſſels will be ſur- 
charged, and ſuffer all the conſequences of 


inflammation. The liver, the ſtomach, and 
the brain, poſſeſſing a large ſyſtem of veſſele, 

in a ſoft medium, become particularly liable 
to theſe. determinations; and accordingly we 


| find, that in theſe organs they really take 5 


place. In ſome inſtances the patient, from 
the very firſt moment, feels only a kind of 


inſenſibility ; and languiſhes away his life 


without any pain. The powers of life, at- 
tacked in their very principle, yield gra- 
dually to the. irreſiſtible oppreſſion, of the 
morbid cauſe ; whilſt the. ſyſtem, unable 


from the beginnin g to make any proportionate 


reſiſtance, ſurregders itſelf to iffolution with- 


out a W 


During | 


i 


During. this progreſs, changes ſeem pro= © 
duced in the great maſs of the blood itſelf ; - 
| what oozes from the gums exhales the moſt 
fœtid odour, and the many ſpots, which, un- 
der the title of vibices, or macule, are diſ- 
perſed over the body; argue ſome conſiderable 


1 change in the ſolids and fluids. From the 


fætor of the breath, and the horrid ſmell of 
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every matter iſſuing from the ſick, I think * | 


will be difficult to queſtion the exiſtence of a 

putrid ſtate, We ſee that in the ſmall-pox, a 
matter often deſtructive to life is introduced 

with impunity in numerous inſtances ; and I 


can ſee no reaſon why the putrefactive ſtate 


may not exiſt, in a certain degree, whilſt the 
living phznomena are going forward. If it 
be not, a putrefaction in the fluids ; we are 
L yet to learn, what it is that produces that 

fetid ſmell ; whilſt the blood, by iſſuing from 
the gums, noſe, and anus, ſeems really in a 
more fluid ſtate. A laxity of the ſolids alone 
will not explain the hemorrhage, without a 


change in the blood itſelf; and ſhould we 


admit, that laxity ſometimes accounts for the 
flow of blood, we ſhall be {till i in the dark as 
to the fœtor. It may be proper to remark, 
* [ have freq * ſeen the dying in a 
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| Gtuation T could not approach them; from the | 


very putrid ſmell of their bodies; and that, 
immediately on their death, they were inſuffer- 
able, and tainted the air to a conſiderable dif- 


| tance. The appetite is entirely gone, byt when 


in any degree preſent, becomes extremely 
whimſical and capricious. The defire fordrink 


is often remarkable; but ſmall portions only 
can be {wallowed at a time; and theſe, unfor- 


tunatcly, are again thrown up with violent 
exertion, The Remittent is at times uſhered 


in with convulflons, which I have ſeen re- 


peated at the periods of exacerbation. About 


the third day, ſometimes on the evening of 
the ſecond, or perhaps as late as the fifth, 


the yellowneſs begins to make its fatal ap- 
pearance in ſtreaks along the cheek, forming 
angles with the alz of the noſtrils; they pur- 


Tue. the courſe of the jugulars; the back is 
alſo tinged i in the fame irregular manner the 
firſt ſtreaks extend, and become more apparent; 


the veſſels of the eye are evidently affected, 
and in a few hours the whole body aſſumes a 
golden hue; the black vomiting increaſes, 

and becomes darker; tlie patient feels at once 


relieved, from the pain in his ſtomach; talks Bf -- 
F his - Happy ſenſations, which, alas! are only 


deluſive 
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delufive. preludes of his death. The pulſe 


flutters, and becomes feeble; cold ſweats 
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break out on the face; the extremities become i 


cold; ; the eye, inex preſſive, and half cloſed, : 
fioks.; in the ſocket; the pulle entirely 3 —4 ; 
breathing becomes labotious, and the rattle 


in the throat, announces the near approach 


FF": 
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Jo continued for ſeveral days, whilſt the Bon 


pulſe ſapported conſiderable ſtren gth, attend- 
ed with active h æmorrhage from the noftrils,, 
without affording relief; and yet the patient N 
has recovered. One caſe of this kind I at- 


tended with my friend, Dr. Warcur, where 15 


theſe ſymptoms proceeded for ſeveral days in 


the manner above deſcribed; but our 18 


ha PRI eſcaped. 
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It was im pofible at times ; to art any pat- 
ker critical days, as deaths and recoveries 


ha ppened irregularly, without any evident elec- 
tion for particular periods. The fifth day, 
bowever, the ſeventh, and the eleventh, ap- 


peared in ſome degree critical, though not ba 
any means in a certain invariable order., 
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have ſeen the fever proceed, without any 
great violence, to the twentieth day, and yet, TY 

after all, prove fatal at a time when hopes 
were entertained of a full recovery. In ſuch 


inſtances, either the patient was cut off by the 
gradual and flow diminution of animal pow- 
5 or a ſudden exacerbation has at once ex- 
ti tinguiſhed life. In flow caſes, the powers of 
the human ſyſtem are inſenſibly waſted, and 


when any exciting cauſe is applied, there is no 


vigour left to combat the diſeaſe. In a ſtate 
of debility in warm climates, there is nothing 


left to renovate the diſſipated ſtrength: the 
cauſes of relaxation are continually applied, 


whilſt the body is weakened in all its func- 
tions; hence very few complete recoveries, 
from a ſtate of great debility, ever occur, in the 
Weſt Indies ; but in moſt caſes, where reco- 


veries have ba ppened, obſtructions are formed 
in many important organs of the human 


body; the liver, the meſenteric glands, and 


the veſſels of the ſkin, are fo obſtructed, that 
their uſual functions are conſiderably inter- 


rupted; nor are they reſtored to their common 
offices, before a colder climate has imparted 
general vigour to the conſtitution. Thus, the 
Remittent of St. Domingo is not only formi- 
Gable 1 in itſelf, but alſo lays the foundation of 

many 


* 
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hb 208 diſeaſes, in the end equally fatal. 
It may be worthy of retnark, that before the 
| Remittent aſſumed the Intermittent type, a 
dyſentery ſometimes intervened, but the Ja- 
termittent form generally returned, and after | 
going through ſome E ended in 
| obſtinate en | | 


Wim reſpect to ks in this is fever, i it was 
ſeldom very evident; ſometimes a profuſe per- 
ſpiration, ſometimes the return of ſleep, an 
hzmorrhage at the noſe, or ſudden diarrhea, 
put an end to the diſeaſe; on other occaſions, it 
| terminated in jaundice, which came on by flow _ 
degrees, and ſeemed to remove all the febrile 
ſymptoms. I remarked before, that in ſome 
Inſtances the patient was relieved at once, by 
the appearance of an inflammatory ſpot on a 
particular finger or toe, as if the cauſe of 
fever had eſcaped by an exploſion. This re- 
mark was firſt made by Dr. Jackson, and I 
have ſeen ſeveral inſtances to confirm it, I 
could never obſerve any remarkable lunar i in- 
fluence 01 over the periods of acceſſion. | 


With ref 105 to Prognoſis, i it forms, W 
the moſt difficult part of our diſcuſſion. The 
eye, the moſt intereſting organ on theſe oc a- 
fions, which ſeems as it were to predict every 

event, 


| event, js a ; difficult ſtudy ; z the 1 
and variations which it undergees; Which 
impreſs the pbylician, tbough he cannot dew | 
ſcribe them, are great ditficul ties in. Progr 
noſtic 3 language has not words to deſcribe 
theſe minute ſhades ; they canonly be felt by 
the beholder. Theſe ditficulties wall he rea- - 
dily acknowledged, by thoſe who underſtand 
' "the language of the paſſions, ſo eaſily under- 
ſtood, but ſo difficult to convey in words. | 
From the eye, conjoined with ſome other cir- 
cumſtances, I generally drew my prognoſtic, 
and I WAS, unfortunately, ſeldom. deceived! i in 
my opinions bf danger. It muſt be acknow- 1 
Aged, that 1 have met. with a few caſes, of 
Which I had formed a favourable idea, which 
ETA, proved fatal; but they were few in 
number, and occurred in my firſt acquaint- 
ance with the diſeaſe. 


* 


| But The Diagnoſtic of 5 N is 
equally difficult; nor do I now know decid- 
edly any clear and preciſe mark or ſymptom 
by which its commencement could be in- 
variably aſcertained. The anxiety of friends, 
and the deciſive ſteps a phyſician would take 
to oppoſe danger, render the ſcience of prog- 
noſtic 25 confiderable Importance, 3 I ſhall 
| | - briefly 
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on the Hill, at Port- au- Prince, when conſidera- 


ble quantities of wine were drank, and the party 
ſat up very late; my duty required me to leave 
them at a ſeaſonable hour; but three of the 
party, were next morning ſeized with fever, 
and two of them periſhed on the fourth day. 
I chink it neceſſary to be thus explicit on a 
1 1 ſo 12 8 80 ee us OO Fs bs 


: When the 175 REY its ak . bein 8 


expoſed to great fatigue, and the action of the 
ſun, it was always attended with danger. If 
ho. perſon attacked was habitually ſubject to 
| =. 


appre- | 


an”: 


05 y Ge 50 n 5 5 a e 

: Nate, were > invariably circumſtances of danger. 
I ̃ be ſtate of body, in which the patient was at 
the moment the. diſeaſe invaded him, in- 
fluenced my opinion of his ſafety. If it came 
on, after the indirect debility of a debauch i in 
weine, and ſitting up late, there was always | 

very conſiderable danger; nor do I recolle& 
. Amoſt an inſtance of a favourable termina- 


tion, where the fever thus commenced: = 
remember being once preſent at the flank 'meſs; 


ea or 87. Don „ 
7 diiefly Nate: the circumſtances on which I 
| ſally Tory) 991 0 as to 0 We 
Wn aſe. | 1 
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OS \ REMITTENT. FEVER. ton U. 
d apprehenſions of danger, and low: ſpirits, the 7 90 
iſſue of the caſe was rendered very doubtful. 
If it made its appearance in habits nat eircum- 
ſtanced as I have deſcribed, the danger, cæte- 

ris paribus, was conſiderably dimini diminiſhed. Com- 

7 bining then theſe conſiderations with the ac- 
tual morbid. phænomet 
formed my eilen. which, in 2 moſt Inſſonces 
Was e e 


. 


The ii: phanomena, which Des 


great. danger, were the following: ſuch an 
oppreſſion of all the functions at once, as greatly 
impeded their actiou; the pulſcbeingenfeebled, 


d the ſtrength at once remarkably diminiſhed. 


tion made no reſiſtance, and ſeemed at once, 


as it were, vanquiſhed and ſubdued, there was 


a in the individual, 1 


ppreſſed animal movements, and a general 
cCareleſſneſs as to the event, indicated no fa- 
vourable iſſue in fact, where the conſtitu- 


more danger than even in a violent re- action. 


Becauſe it argued the complete energy and 


vigour of the morbid cauſe. When the patient 
changed his natural manner of lying in bed, and 
aſſumed any whimſical or unuſual, poſition, it 


was no favourable ſymptom. Sighing indi- 


cated danger; it did not ſeem to ariſe from 


nen on the age. but involuntarily, 


- 


from. 


N 


| from: borgeſtiva about the vefkels of the 
heart and lungs. The 


tongue afforded alſo ſome ſigns to aſſiſt the 
jadgment: if it trembled remarkably on being 
"thruſt out, it was unfavourable; or if it was 
covered over with a leaden coloured cruſt; 


b whilſt the edges wore a brilliant red appear- N 
ance; a brown or hilious cruſt is hot (6 for- . 


midable, eſpecially if it appears looſe, and 
eaſily ſeparates when touched. The violence 
of the general ſymptoms is commonly attended 
with danger: vomiting, head-ach, great pro- 
ſitration of ſtrength, when long continued, ate 
ſymptoms of great derangement; and argue an 
intenſe diſeaſe. The nervous ſymptom affords 
many alarming ſigns of danger. Tremor of the | 
body when moved, with a tendency to faint on 
light exertion, juſtly alarm the obſerver ; the 
fierce delirium, which propoſes hetoic action, 
-and raves of battle; is leſs to be dreaded than 


the low, muttering, grim, melancholy, which 
is loſt in meditating wrath, without an at- 


tempt to move. But above all, the eye affords. 
the beſt means of judging, in oonjunction with 
ay ſeveral Hu ptoms already mentioned: a 


H2 _ " certain 


6 FI or 57. doings. „ 


ces and breath 6 
being 'remarkably feetid was u fatal y mpto m 
frequently; nor were hæmorrhages from the 

noſe, if they were repeated, ſigns of ſafety. The, , ; 


ow 


1 5 5 of peep pra a „e in 
its movement, an inclination to ſhut out all 
objects, are ſigns of the greateſt dan ger, eſpe 
_ cially when combined with many of the cir- 
cumſtances above ſtated. But no deſcription. 
will make the phyſician fully comprehend 
What has been ſaid of the eye, unleſs he has 


7 watched i it at the patient” s bed-ſide. I have 
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ſeen a phyſician ſo inattentive to the circum- * 
ſtances of prognoſtic, that he has given out, 
that. a gentleman: was recovering, and much 
better, Who was expiring as he was relating 
the ſtory. This is attended with bad conſe- 
quences, and brings ridicule and want of con- 
fidence on the profeſſion. The molt attentive 
obſerver will ſpeak with diffidence, but he 
will often approach truth, and be fortunate in 
his concluſions; Succeſsful prognoſtic begets 
confidence in the opinion and ſkill of the Phy- 
ſician, and proves to the world that he is not 
inattentive to the phenomena before him. 1 
have omitted to mention, that the features in 
general, conſtituting with the eyes what is 
termed the expreſſion of the countenance, are 
of the greateſt ſervice in prognoſis. A counte- 
nance little altered in the general exprethon | 
toes, not indicate danger, but where. the fea- 
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tures loſe their ir peculiar caſt and character, 
and have no expreſſie jon at all, or appear vacant, 5 
Or | tenfions- are to be enter= © 


. 


| WW he fea ; expreſs" angu iſh, 
* grinaneſs, « or Aiftrelſs, of which the patient 
imſelf does not openly complain; thoug | 
| they ſeem printed on his face, pag cost. 
derable danger, eſpecially if ſighin 
0 the catalogue. * Ther is little to be I irn 
d from the pulſe; I have ſcen an intermit- 
2 one precede a happy criſis; in ge. 
neral, it is more favourable When ſtrong, 5 
than even when full, flow, ' or "equable: 
when the pulſe is not much change. F 
when that change is to feebleneſs, the beet 
is 5 fubdued. e its e aa action däm 


- 
vo» + 1h % ; f 11 " a 


88 . 5 8 IS, 5 2 


4 haps! now „ geen dhe circuml 
which in general, unfavourable! opinions a 
be formed, though they are not in every 1 
poſitive or deciſive; yet from the combination 1 
or preſence of a great number of them, a very wh 


Having ſpoken of . the Ampeln and 4b. 5 
pearances, on which unfavourable opinions 
of the patient's fate are grounded, it will be Fo 

F to ſtate the circumſtances which afford 
| H 3 ſome 
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= hes 7 a ele iſſue. When the diſeaſe 
attacks a perſon, not particularly plethoric, r © 


* dar H. 
e . recovery. The eben uh. the 
* detailed, affords. ſome; pro- 


Weakened by fatigue, or enervated by de- 
bauchery, and where there is a moderate 
action, and the ſenſes entire, he is in a con- 
dition to make a ſucceſsſul reſiſtance. If the 


| remiſſions are diſtinct, and the ſecretions not 
remarkably changed or impeded ; if the fever 
appears inclined to the Intermiting form; N 


ſleep. refreſhes ; if the mind ſupports its vi- 
gour, whilſt there is à ſenſibility to danger, 
the circumſtances are, ſtill more favourable... 


A deafneſs. occurring in the progreſs of the 


diſeaſe is not an upfavoyrable ſymptom. The 
gradual return of perſpiration over the body, 


eſpecially towards morning, is alſo favourable. 
- Eruptions about the mouth and face, with 
. conſiderable pa 

3h. thick cruſt on the tongue, diſappearing 1 


ain and inflammation; a brown - 


from the edges, but leaving them of their 


natural colour, are no unpromiſing appear- 


ances. Moderate thirſt, and moderate heat, 


without that intenſe, burning feel, many pa- 


an Fee of, are PIoming tap cms. 


The natural e 5 che conn cs, | 
| without extreme offenſive ſwell, 5 of a na- 


tural _ 


be 19 J or g. bo = —_ 1 
8 tura Hom fience and colour, leads to a POLES ; 5 1 
able prognoſtic.” The een of Jaundice, _ ny 


towards the cloſe: of the fever, in a 


—— is by no means an unpromiſing ſymp- 1 


The re 


rn of moderate appetite, and a Wi : 


: Ws for acids, in the courſe of the diſeaſe, I 0 9 
have often found very pleaſing pre ſages of re . 


| recovery. The eye, and the eountenance, p 


ſerving a ſteady unclouded aſpect, W en 1 2 : 


by hope, and undepreſſed by terror or appre- 
' hended danger, afford the mo wh i certain wo 
ance Ne a e termination. | e 
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«T4 am aware, hay! a I a Gated PRA 3 
ep! imperfect hiſtory © of the favourable and 
unfavourable c 


2D 


| imſtances, which” may . 


fluence the Jagen of phyſicians. '"Obſer= WY 


BY. 


vations, and an opports nity. of recording them, / 
and multiplying thetn, can alone increaſe bur 
ſtock of knowledge i in this moſt uſeful branch 
of medicine. It certainly admits of great im- 
provement, and forms, perhaps, the moſt uſeful 
and intereſting part of phyſiognomy. By this 
improvement, we might hope to foreſee, at an 
early period, the Rice of the diſtaſe, and be 
enabled to apply ſuitable means, before it at- 
tained that ſtrength, which we could fotetel! 
* infancy. This certainly would be a 
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je Remittent—French T reatment- 


of. e i pute in Jamaica on the 


Nature 


che F ever. Practice of the Gentlemen at” 


emedies , examined: — 
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to the. treat- 
rbich ode: ſo 
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1 . 1 might probahly. how no. 
it at that period, he bad taken an emetic, 
which oper ted well, bor nhermens un 


by could. - never afterwards Lubdue... A. | 
theſe ſymptoms. conti 
with a full, hard pulſe, 3 xy bad Juſt 8 
landed from Europe, I directed him te be 
bled, and accordingly he loſt twelve oun 
which afforded him ſenſible relief. He was 
about twent one years of Age, rather ple⸗ 
thoric, and ſomewhat timid, from the hiſto- 
_ ries. he had previouſly: heard. Anxious to 
do every thing in my power for. this amiable 
young man, and not chooſing to. truſt, myſelf 
in the treatment of a new diſcaſe, I. | 
Monſieur Pzze, formerly. king 8s n 
under the French government in that iſland, 
to pay him a viſitʒ he accordingly came, andor- 
dered him large quantities of lemonade, three 
injections in the courſe, of the day, a warm 
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: bats and another Rag Sd boot. in 
- which he placed conſiderable faith in ma k 
ing a revulſion from the head. As I truſted | 


ar treatment. On the night of the Gat 
he ordered- him a bolus 8 camphor with a 
ſmall addition of opium. On the fifth he was 


viſited again, when T found a conſiderable 


degree of coma preſent, and a low, rapid. 
muttering voice. The circulation was dimi- 
niſhing, and vibices made their appearance 


on the neck and back, intermixed with ſpots 


| perfectly black. In this ſituation,” after the 5 


tepid bath, I directed four bliſters to be ap- 
plied to his ancles, and the inſide of the thigh, 


and ſinapiſms to the feet, whilſt he ſwallowed 


eccaſionally a little æther and cinnamon wa- 


ter; but all was in vain, for the caſe termi- 


nated fatally on 'the ſame evening. - In this 


caſe there was no yellowneſs during the | 
whole' courſe. of the diſeaſe, nor any diſtinct 


remiſſion, except the abaterneae which fol- 


med the og 4 ph e OO AY, 


| tothe young man was when dh 


| Hl, on board Hip, a few days before, but did 


not Judge it of any 3 attributing 5 
„ a his 
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Naas ack WS all 


had taken, expoſed to Wed He e 


twenty-one years of age, very robuſt, v 1 
and plethoric. He had been three:days com- 


plaining, when I ſaw him. I ordered him 


on ſhore; he ſeemed better for the agitation 


of the carriage in bringing him to a lodging. 
He was bathed in the evening, and I ordered 


him twenty grains of James's powder, and 


eight of calomel. This medicine operated 


5 well, producing a perſpiration and ſeveral looſe 
fœtid ſtools. During the 4th, he Wee <8 
eaſy, and drank very freely of lemonade. 


the 5th, there was a tendency to 5. "oP — 


the vomiting became at the ſame time very 


dliſtreſſing and inceſſant. In this fituation, 


though I had formed no plan of general treat- 
ment, I applied a large bliſter over the e- 
gion of the ſtomach, ordered him at the fame 


ime an injection, and took eight ounces f 


blood from his arm. The irritation ſtill con- 
tinued in the ſtomach; but as the bliſter 
produced its effect, the vomiting gradually. 
abated, and at length entirely ceaſed; the 
coma was diminiſhed, and the pulſe acquired 
more vigour and regularity. During this 
proceſs, there was no remarkable heat, and 
008 oP had nat that locked feel, to evident. 
5 


wa? 


a} Feet orange had N 
On the morning of the fixth, the vomiting 
again made a light dp poarance, and he com- 
plained; that whenever thirſt obliged him to 
_ drink; it gave him great pain, as he felt his 

ſtomach beginning to contract, how foon the 

liquid touched it. This day I preſcribed him 
mall draughits of cinnamon water, extremely 

weakened by dilution; to which were added a 
few drops of laudanum. Theſe remained on his 
ſtomach, and gave him ſome relief. J begged of 
him to avoid motion, an 
could, for fear of bringing on again the irrita- 
bility of the ſtomach. The tepid bath was 
repeated; but now the ſkin became imper- 


vious, and felt dry and huſky; 31 I-remarked_ 


too, the! veſſels of the eye becoming tinged 


with yellow. On the morning of the ſeventh, 


the yellowneſs had become more evident, 


and had tinged the ſkin and nails. He felt 
very much relieved from pain, his recollection 


was elear and unclouded, and his mind had all 


its wonted energy; but his pulſe Was low, : 


fluttering, and quick ; he ag mg of ſharp 


pains in his bowels,” and ſome difficulty in 
| GOT water. I ordered his belly: to be well 


fomented, 


d to drink as little as he 
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with fifty drops ſtrong infuſion! of opium 


Throughout the day, he was very much re- 


lieved, but, towards evening, a violent purging 
_ eaine on, the fury of which nothing- could 
reſtrain; oak was every moment up, di 
all, fœtid, liquid ſtools 3 when- 
ever he taſte any thing, -it ſeemed to paſs. 
through the inteſtines with inconceivable ra 
pidity. I tried every means I could poffibly 
deviſe to ſtop. this purging, by directing mY 
circulation to the ſurface, by diminiſhing the 
irritable ſtate of the inteſtinal fibre, and by 


aſtringents, after the manner of Dr. Mosꝝ L T. 


J could not unlock the ſkin, which: refifted . 
the warm bath, and and the action of internal 
diaphoretics; I could not diminiſh the irrita- 
\ bility of the inteſtines; nor did aſtringents 1 
prove af the leaſt utility. Whilſt the diſeaſe 


was thus holding its victorious career, he 


became, in a remarkable degree, attached to 
wine, and intreated me, in a manner too car- 
neſt to be refuſed, to let him have ſome. I 
ae heard of cures performed ſometimes 
this deluſive call, as if it were the voice 
"i nature, preſcribing to herſelf; and I ac - 
cordingly indulged him with ſueh portions, 
28 1 3 he oat bear without ex- 
| hauſting : 


ditt, pouring on me many benec or 

What he; termed the only bene ae * 
could enjoy. 
to increaſe, his ſenſes gradually decayed, he - 


and, altogether, 


The diſeaſe, however, continued 


paſſed his feces in bed r ny aan, 
ſpeRacle 1 had ever vive. On ve. 


_ twenty-firſt day from the commencement of _ 
the diſeaſe he expired, whüllt, in a fit of deli- 
rium, he was: SOD? ro . out at 5 


dee V 
Thus periſhed two. young. men of: great 

promiſe; they were the firſt I ever attended 

in che Remittent of . e 9 5 


The ASE in this AL . 
to the laſt. What ſurpriſed me moſt was, the 
| obſtinacy of the diarrhea, which, in violence, 


exceeded any thing J had ever witneſſed, 


Since that period I have ſeen many caſes | 


of the ſame kind, which lingered on to a 


much longer period, but generally proved 
fatal. In the houſe of Mr. DAT Ton, a re- 
ſpectable Engliſh merchant at Port- au- Prince, 
many of his clerks and aſſiſtants periſhed very 
. after Fey, landed ; indeed, as he afſured 
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Theſe gentlemer PIs all Ja a by 
2 French! phy From een ime: 


- ied to purſu it e nor did ty, 1 5 5 1 
ſucceſs in any part of the town juſtify | any b 
one in following them. I ſaw before me 9 5 A 
a very vigorous, powerful, and fatal diſeaſe, 1 

: "which Cap 6a its ere Coy. and „ 0 2 
ſe ith, | Vigour of diſeaſe always requires a 

_ vigour of treatment. I ſaw in the French  _ 

practice no power to change the ſtate of the 
body; I could obſerve nothing but a tempo- 2 
riſing ſyſtem of nurſing, and the diſeaſe com- 

1 mitted entirely to its own courſe. I applied 2 

1 myſelf to ſuch books as were within my 

reach, but they ſeemed to converſe 81 5 

* forms _ en than 2005 wann me. RY 


About . time, A . iltiberal contro- 55 
by 7 * was carried on by the practitioners of 15 14 3 
) 5 Jamaica, relative to the beſt mode of practice 
in the Remittent. The object of this diſpute - 
did not ſeem to be the diſcovery of truth; 
it became the means of expreſſing W 
| reſentments, and rival enmities. Such diſ- 
"6 PE conduted on theſe principles always 
5 FF 1 N 


0 — is loſt. in men, who are deelair 


in the Jamaica controverſy, in the wa 


pulwainer maxim, than, 
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ſome ref eee e con- N 


againſt each other, and ſupporting oppolite | 
ſyſtems of treatment in the ſame diſeaſe. 


The advocates of each ſyltem were keen 
and active to evliſt:; partiſans 
banner, and, in the ea: 


ans under their 
neſs of party, truth 
was warped and perverted. The diſputants 


of reſentment againſt each other, forgot ons 
general truth, that the leaſt reflection might 
have taught them ; they. forgot, that in a 
diſeaſe, which attacked ſo many various: con- 
ſtitutions, i in a great variety of circumſtances, 


no one, uniform, invariable mode of treat- 


ment could poflibly take place with any 
chance of ſucceſs. There cannot ſurely be a 
that as circumſtances 
and conſtitutions vaty, that the treatment 
muſt vary alſo; but the practitioners of Ia 
maica univerſally ranged themſelves under 
two banners; the one maintained the par- 
ticular efficacy of mercury in all caſes ;. the 
other, with equal ardour, maintained theo 


| ſuperior efficacy. of blood-letting, and other 
antiphlogiſtic remedies. I had the good for- 
; . before I quitted the Weſt Indies, to 


3 | meet 
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meet ſeveral reputable practitioners in e * 
and could not help regretting, that their 
talents had not been better employed, than in 
a virulent diſpute, which could not ad to 
our e of . it eee e e e 
PEE was ; difficult to i 8 e 
Fe facts exhibited in this diſcuffion; each 
party, as might be naturally expected, pro- 
duced inſtances of recovery, under oppoſite 
modes of treatment, which each attributed to 
the benefit of their peculiar management. 
That men recover under very oppolite-' cir- 8 
cumſtances will not be queſtioned, by any one 
who has ſeen any practice; becauſe, though 
the general outlines of a diſeaſe may be ſimi- 
lar, there exiſt minute ſhades, which juſtify 
a different treatment. The conſtitution” of 
two patients, under the ſame form of fever, 
may be widely different, and conſequently a 
variety will be produced in the effects. Be- 
| ides, oppoſite modes of treatment, ſuppoſing 
the caſes, to be the ſame, may cure, becauſe each 
mode operates a total change in the given 
condition: of the body, and thus baniſhes the 
morbid phenomena ; ſo that neither of the 
ſyſtems purſued in Jamaica, derive any great 
ſupport, from this caſual ſucceſs. If I recol- 
lect right, wy 1 of each ſeemed nearly 


1 „„ balanced, 
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| accounts publiſhed at Kingſton, | 


, if we may rely on the news-paper 


FEES © 


Puzzled, and diſſatisfied with . ac- 
counts, I betook myſelf to the ſtudy of the 


diſeaſe itſelf; till the phænomena ſhould teach 


me ſomething of their nature, ſo as to form a 


mode of treatment. Soon afterwards, I had 


occaſion to vifit ſome failors on board Mr. 
DaLTon's ſhips in the road; they had been 
ill for ſome days, before I ſaw them, as it is 


the manner of ſeamen, to conceal their diſ- 
| eaſes, till they can no longer be kept ſecret. 


I found ſeveral affected with a ſmart fever, the 
pulſe quick and tenſe, the countenance fluſhed, 
attended with aconſiderabledegreeofhead-ach: 


one or two indeed were in a different fitua- 


tion; their countenance expreſſed anguith, they 
ſighed, inſtead of reſpiring, and the pulſe was 


low and feeble. In one of them, the hiccup + 
had juſt begun. The firſt 1 directed to be 


bled pretty freely; and to take fifteen grains of 
James's powder at bed time, to which an 
emollient injection was added. They were 
conſiderably relieved; ſome degree of per- 
ſpiration had been produced; and the head-. - 
ach was diminiſhed ; but they were ex- 


tremely weak, and in one of them ſome yel- 


lowneſs appeared. To the other'two I pre- 


ſeribed a large bliſter each, over the region 


. . 


— 
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of the ſtomach, with a camphire be bolus, and a 
| ſmall portion of opium. When I returned 
next day, I found one of the latter had ex- 
pired towards morning; and the others were 
conſiderably relieved. They, howerer, recaoar- 
vered after a long nnn | 1 


It was a prattice. Gland 4 Port- au- 
Prints by the medical gentlemen, when I firſt 
arrived there, and I purſued it alſo, the mo- 
ment any one was ſeized, to order him a tepid 
bath, to cleanſe, purify, and relax the ſkin, ſo 
that there might be no obſtacle to the free 
exit of perſpiration. After the patient was 
put to bed, the belly was opened by a lenient 
injection; and eight or ten grains of calomel 
with a portion of James's powder, in the 
form of pills, were generally preſcribed, to be 
taken immediately. Theſe uſually. procured 
| the diſcharge of large quantities of bile, either 
by ſtool or vomiting. If however this quan- 
tity had no effect, which ſometimes happened, 
the injection was repeated, and a larger doſe 


of calomel, joined to ſome purgative, was 


again given. If they had ſtill no effect, the 
doſes were fill increaſed, till ſometimes an 
amazing quantity of calomel. was ſwallowed 
without the ſmalleſt apparent effect. At 
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times a ſudden ſalivat on made i its appearance, 
which, in general, put an end to the fever; but 
which itſelf became a moſt formidable diſeaſe, i 


which nothing could reſtrain. It is true, that 


many have recovered after a ſalivation was 
excited, but they are uſually thrown into 


a moſt dangerous ſtate of debility; from 


which they ſeldom attain any ſtrength. One 
caſe occurred in my own ward in the hoſpital, 
where the patient got entirely well, of the 
fever, but the ſalivation reſiſted every poſſible 
means I uſed, to reſtrain it. Mild purges, 
local applications near the mouth, to divert 
the circulation, ſtrong aſtringents, all were 
employed in vain; it proceadhd without abate- 
ment till the exhauſted patient ſunk under it. 
Dr. Scor viſited this perſon with me, but al 


our tr eatment was in vain. 


if after theſe m ee the fever did not 
abate, tepid baths were repeated, and diapho- 
retics adminiſtered; with mild diluent drinks, 


and ſuch form of nouriſhment, as was eaſily 


digeſted without giving uneaſineſs in the ſto- 
mach. Such was rice water, boiled to a cer- 


tain conſiſtence, in which the ſoluble farina, 


blended with the water into a cream. This 
cream was mixed with a ſmall portion of 


, Madeira 
. 


* 
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Madeira and ſugar, and the patient directed 
to take ſmall portions of it, as the ſtomach 


would bear. If any diſtinct remiſſion came 


on, which was rarely the caſe, the cold infu- 
ſion of bark, with cinnamon water, or other | 
| cordial addition, was preſcribed ; at other times 
the decoction. Though I can ſay little for 
the efficacy of the bark, except in the Inter- 
mitting form. I certainly obſerved no in- 
ſtance in the Remittent in which I could re- 
mark, that it produced any conſiderable effect 
at all. Other ſymptoms were combated as they 


aroſe. When the vomiting was ſevere, bliſ- 


ters were applied over the region of the ſto- 
mach; injections were preſcribed. to remove 


any ſource of irritation in the bowels, and 


" % 


ſuch drinks were ordered, in ſmall quantities, - 


as were of a nature to produce the leaſt poſſible 
irritation. Of this ſort, were beef tea, toaſt 

and water, rice water, with a little cinnamon 
boiled in it; and when the ſtrength and pulſe 

ſeemed to decay, and reſiſt all theſe means; 
wine was ordered, and the warmer ſtimulants, 
to ſupport if poſſible the living phenomena. 
Camphorated boluſſes, and bliſters to the ex- 
tremities, were alſo added to the plan of treat- 
ment. Such were the outlines of our general 
13 _- praftice, 
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| ane on 15 firſt acquaintance with the 


It is to be remarked, that thou 10 blood- 
letting was occaſionally performed, it did not 


become an indiſpenſible part of our plan; for 


many inſtances of fever occurred, where blood- 
letting did not ſeem neceſſary; the perſon be- 


ing previouſly weakened, by a long reſidence 


in the climate, and not in a ſituation to un- 
dergo any confiderable loſs of blood. Under 
this mode of treatment, moſt of our patients 


periſhed ; very few, in my opinion, owed their | 


lives to our practice ; and yet we beſtowed 


every poſſible attention. It is not eaſy to 


conceive the ſituation of a medical officer, 
placed in ſuch a dilemma, ſurrounded by 
hundreds of his countrymen, in every ſtage 


of miſery, looking up to him for affiſtance, 


when he cannot reſcue them from impending 


danger, whilſt every ſcheme of practice, every 


exertion of thought or induſtry, every experi- 
ment fail of ſucceſs It is then humanity, 
to conſider every circumſtance, that can poſ- 
fibly afford a chance ; it is then, fair to deviate 


into new paths of treatment, which cannot be 


leſs ſucceſsful, than what we have already tried. 
I have witneſſed ſcenes of miſery, I can never 


forget ; 
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forget; they impreſſed me too 00 powerfully t to be | 
_ eraſed foom my N 


© 


| It is proper in a denten ry impermat, as 
the treatment of this formidable diſeaſe, to 


be very explicit on every method that has 
been tried; and to reaſon on them calmly and 

fully, before any plan is relinquiſhed that might 
afford the leaſt chance of ſucceſs; and alſo 
to weigh carefully the grounds on which any 


new opinions are admitted as foundations for 


practice: I ſhall therefore take a view of 
the ſucceſs attending the various plans of 
practice in our hoſpitals, and, ſo far as I could 
collect information, in Jamaica. I muſt con- 
feſs, that the plan I ſhall recommend had not 
ſo great a trial, as I might wiſh ; in order to 
eftabliſh it. The opinions and facts on which 
J ground it, did not occur to me in their full 
light, until a ſhort period before I left Saint 
Domingo; ſo that I had not many opportu- 
nities of applying the principles to actual 
practice; which alone is the true teſt. 


Leet us firſt attend to the plan of giving ca- 
lomel. The uncertainty of its operation forms 
in my mind a very ſtrong objection againſt it; 
| e's. PENN have fwallowed ſome hundred 
1 | grains 
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grains without producing any effect at all. 


Now the rapid progreſs of the diſeaſe, requires. 
' + ſomething on which we can poſitively rely, 5 


which will produce its effects quickly, and 
which in all caſes will cauſe ſome evident 
change. If, therefore, a medicine is uncer- 
tain in its operation, and does not act ſpeedily, 
it certainly does not promiſe to be an uſeful 
remedy in a diſeaſe ſo rapid, and of ſo much 
vigour. The inteſtines, by ſome means or 
other, are rendered very inſenſible in this fever, 
nor are they readily affected by any medicine, 
whether it is that they are covered over with 
a large ſecretion of mucus, which guards their 
inner ſurface, or that their general ſenſibility 
is impaired, cannot be eaſily aſcertained, but 
it is a certain fact, that whilſt the ſtomach is 
agoniſed and convulſed by extreme ſenſibility, 
the inteſtines maintain the moſt obdurate inac- 
tivity. Aware of this, Dr. TyHEoDoRE GoR- 
Do, if I miſtake not, uſed unction, and tried 
in this manner to convey mercury into the 
ſyſtem ;. but the abſorbents ſeemed equally 
inſenſible, as in the inteſtines ; and when ca- 
lomel really affected the ſyſtem, we could not 
by any means regulate the effect produced, 
or know what quantity to preſcribe, or when 
it would act. Whilſt we were thus amuſed, 
| looking 


8 
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looking out for the effects calomel was to 
produce, we were oſten diſappointed, whilſt 
the diſeaſe c eee its courſe without in- 

terruption; when it did produce ſaliva- 
tion, the index of its having entered the fyſ- 
tem, that very ſalivation became a very ſe- 
rious diſeaſe, and left the patient in a ſtate of 
dangerous debility. But it ſeldom happened 
that it produced this effect with any certainty; 
it much oftener remained dormant in the 
body, without producing any evident change. 
A medicine then, of this uncertain deſcrip- 
tion, of which three grains will ſometimes 


bring on changes; when at others, five hun- 


dred are taken without effect, cannot be re- 
lied on, in a diſeaſe, where every means we 
uſe, ought to create ſome alteration in the ex- 
iſting circumſtances. But calomel has never 
ſhewn any ſpecific power in this diſeaſe; its 
great uſe has been as a purgative, and perhaps 
an alterative of the given ſtate of the ſyſtem. 
In this view it was uſed, I think, by Rem, 
in the fever of Philadelphia. Nor is it with- 
out great uſe. It clears the inteſtines from 
the faces which would otherwiſe remain, 
and prove very injurious ; it aſſiſts in killing 
and expelling worms, which are often trou- 
bleſome ; it unloads the veſſels, which deter- 
| minations 
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minations may have ſurcharged ; and it may 


contributę to effect an imperceptible change | 


in the exiſting circumſtances of fever, fo as 


to render it more eaſy of cure; but, fo far as 
Ehave ſeen, it cannot be relied on as a prin- 
Foe agent in the cure of the Remittent. 


It is true, that in our hoſpital, and in Ja- 
maica, ſome recoveries happened where large 
quantities of calomel had been taken ; but it 
had produced no viſible change in the circum- 
ſtances of the diſeaſe. The Remittent went 
through its uſual revolutions, without inter- 
ruption, and ceaſed without an evident crifis. 
The movements of health ever ready to re- 
turn, and more natural, from habit, are at 
hand, to commence their action; when the 
morbid action is not vigorouſly ſupported by 
the morbid cauſe. This is a fair, candid ac- 
count of calomel, fo far as I have obſerved its 
effects, or gathered them from the remarks 
of others. 


Let us next examine Bark, as a ſpecific, 

which has been preſcribed frequently in the 
Remittent, and from which practitioners ex- 
pected conſiderable ſucceſs. Whenever the 

inteſtines had been previouſly evacuated ; and 
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the Remittent had ſhewn the leaſt abatement 
in the ſeverity of the ſymptoms, ſo as to merit 


the name of remiſſion, I conſtantly preſcribed 
the bark, at firſt in, ſubſtance, in doſes of a 


ſcruple, repeated as gften as the ſtomach 


would bear it. But even theſe ſmall doſes, 
were often rejected, and left ſuch a degree of 
fickneſs behind them, that I was under the 
neceſſity of abandoning the bark in ſubſtance. 
The cold infuſion, and the decoction, were uſed 
inſtead of the powder, in as large quantities as 
the ſtomach would bear, but even this was 
rejected. I muſt ſay that I never faw any in- 
ſtance, in which the bark decidedly put a pe- | 
riod to the return of the fever; except in caſes 
where there was an evident tendency to very 
diſtinct remiſſion, previous to its uſe. In ſuch 
inſtances the Remittent is inclined to adopt the 
Intermittent type, and conſequently to aſſume 
a form leſs powerful, and more readily ſubdued 
by the bark, which in that ſhape of the dif= 
_ eaſe, enjoys a ſpecific ſuperiority, over any other 
medicine. It happens frequently, when the 
Remittent has ceaſed for ſome days, that it will 
again return, with increaſed violence, and 
often on ſuch occaſions proves fatal, Nothing 
is ſo powerful in preventing ſuch returns as the 
uſe of the bark; which ws to be begun, the 


moment 
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5 ent the remiffion is diſtinct. In inſtances, | 


* 


where the ſtomach could not retain the bark ; 
the infuſion or decoction, IJ have directed it, to 
be given by injection; ſometimes in powder, to 
the amount of half an ounce thrice a day; 
mixed in three ounces of water, and with wy 
drops of laudanum. At other times I pre 

ſcribed the decoction, or the infuſion, . 
ing the injection oftener. This mode of 


preſcription, I found very uſeful and ſucceſsful. 
The ſtomach was not irritated, nor did the 


patient complain of that nauſea and anxiety 
ſo diſtreſſing to his feelings. Every effect, 
that the bark commonly produces, was thus 
obtained, in an eaſy, agreeable form, without 
giving diſguſt, which too often ariſes from the 
repetition of this medicine. All then, that I 
could ſee, in the uſe of the bark, was, that where 
the fever, ſhowed a diſpoſition towards remiſ- 
ſion, or actually remitted, it prevented, on 
many occaſions, the return or renewal of 


paroxiſms. I found it moſt ſucceſsful in the 


form of injection, becauſe in this manner I 
could carry the uſe of it much further than in 
any other way. I had no good opportunity of 
aſcertaining, whether the red or pale bark was 
moſt powerful ; in the few initances, where I 


attempted this experiment, I could not obſerve. 


any 


4 
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any ſuperiority i in the red bark ; it did not ap- 
pear to operate in leſſer quantities; nor were its 


effects more ſpeedily produced. But it would 
require a more enlarged compariſon, between 


them, to aſcertain the fact, and a more ſedu- 


lous attention to circu 


your of "pay 8: 


ſtances, than Ns: the 


Let us next examine FA effects of C b 5 
in the Remittent. This moſt uſeful medi- 


cine, the kind ſoother of agony and pain, re- 


quires to be uſed in this fever with the ut- 
moſt caution. I- have found the remarks of 


Rus on this ſubject, in the treatment of 


the Philadelphia fever, nearly coincide with 
the obſervations I made in my notgs on the 
Remittent of St. Domingo. In the begin- 
ning, I always found it injurious, where reſt= 


leſs nights, and anxiety tempted me to pre- 
ſcribe it in large doſes. It procured no ſet- 
tled reſt; for a time the delirium was in- 
creaſed, to which a ſtupor rather than ſleep 


ſucceeded ; and the next day languor, irrita- 


| bility, and weakneſs prevailed ; in ſhort, lau- 
danum did not ſeem by any means to amend 
the ſtate of the patient. It is, however, a 


very difficult point to ſettle, how much of a 
new ſtimulus muſt be given, to do away the 
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aQtion of one already operating in the body. 


Perhaps we fail in our hopes of opium from 


ing it in ſmall doſes; but the tendency to 
coma, and the irritability produced, by it, 


hindered me, from carrying the uſe of it fur- 


| ther, than what the agonies of the patient, 


extorted from humanity. Opium, unleſs it 
is puſhed ſo great a length, as to baniſh the 
action of other ſtimuli, can be of no ſervice; _ 
it is temporizing with the fever; and lulling 
the diſeaſe aſleep, perhaps to recruit its 


vigour, I bave ſometimes found it uſeful, 


given by injection, in moderating the vio- 
lence of vomiting ; on ſuch occaſions, I have 
preſcribed two hundred drops, in a ſmall 
quantity of warm water. I have joined it 


alſo to antimanials and camphire, not ſo 


much with a view to produce a general effect 


in the ſyſtem, as to ſecure the retention of 


the other medicines in the ſtomach. In this 
view I found it ſometimes uſeful. I have 


ſeen the Remittent in many inſtances uſhered 


in by convulſions, which were repeated at 
the periods of exacerbation ; in theſe caſes 
large doſes, by the mouth and by injection, 
produced happy effects, and ſeemed to leave 
the fever in a more manageable form. In 

| caſes 
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caſes too, where temiſſions had commenced, 
and where a return was apprehended, I pre- 


ſcribed opium very freely; and, as I con- 


Ceive, with good effects. Towards the happy 
termination of the Remuttent, when the * 


opium of very ande uſe; but it was 8 
freely preſcribed; and other ſtimulants were 
given, when it was withdrawn from the pa- 
tient. Upon the whole, opium cannot in 
our preſent ſtate of knowledge be uſed with 
advantage, f in the beginning of the Remittent; 


but it is of ſignal ſervice in many occurrences 


during the diſcaſe. 


Angimanials, under which we range James's 
powders, did not appear to me of any great 
ſervice ; ſometimes they produced perſpira- 
tion, which afforded tem porary rehef from 
the ſymptoms ; but they again returned, and 
continued their courſe. In my early prac- 
. tice, indeed till a ſhort period before my de- 
parture, I was in the habit of continuing 
pretty large doſes of James's-powders: joined 
with calomel; and though in general they 
produced ſome {light abatement in the ſymp- 
toms, yet they could by no means be relied 
on as deciſive means of thort, the 
courſe of the fever. 


In 


e 2 


3 
4 4 
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In one inſtance, where I had an oppor- 


-ponity of ſeeing the firſt evident effects of 
the Remittent, in a gentleman, who had been 
* few days landed; I preſcribed him twenty- 
five grains of James's powder, and ten f 
calomel, after a warm bath: an aſtoniſhing 


ſweat was raiſed, and he had ſeveral copious, 


| and bilious ſtools ; there was a complete re- 


miſſion next morning ; when he was ordered 
a ſcruple of bark every hour, which he con- 


tinued for ſome days without any ſymptoms 
of a return, and he recovered without any 


further repetition of the diſeaſe. It is pro- 


| bable, that in many inſtances, we might be 


thus ſucceſsful, if we had an opportunity of 
being called in fo early; but it more fre- 


_ quently happens, that the diſeaſe has run a 
| courſe of three days before its aggravation 


obliges the patient to call for aſſiſtance. The 
firſt approaches, in fact, are inſidious, nor is 
any one aware of danger ; a pleaſing lan- 
guor induces ſleep, and a deſire to recline, 
nor is it, till head-ach and pains in the 
bones arouſe attention, that a perſon thinks 
himſelf unwell. At leaſt theſe were the ſen- 


fations 1 felt in an attack of this fever, which . 
ſoon diſappeared. It is particularly. difficult, 


to ſee the 5 ſtage of the Remittent among 


ſoldiers. | 
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ſoldiers. ar; complain in the e be- 
ct an essen to 5555 


into an * hoſpital, this t thay! conceal their ſitua - 


tion till the diſeaſe» has confirmed itſelf in 
their conſtitutions. It is not ſurpriſing that 
| ſoldiers diſlike general hoſpitals ; they ſee ORR. 


few RE = ny once enter their my 
4288275 * 


Aerihg nd . . means used 5 
to combat the Remittent; I ſhall now exa- 
mine the effects of Blood- letting ſo far as 1 


had an opportunity of obſerving them. Hav- 


ing been for ſome years in the habit of 
ſeeing the inhabitants of warm climates, - 
was impreſſed with one general opinion re- 


lative to blood- letting, which was, that the 
inhabitants of warm climates, after a reſi- 


dence of any length, could not afford to ſpare 
| blood, from the purpoſes of the animal œco- 
nomy. To this opinion I was led, by ob- 


ſerving in general the lax ſtate of the fibres, 


of thoſe who reſided in warm climates; the 


diminution, or rather the abſence of the 
roſeate European bloom; and the great waſte 
of the fluids by perſpiration. + Beſides theſe 
conſiderations z I remarked, that though the 


inhabitants of warm climates poſſeſs great 


7 
. 


. and are more ſprightly and lively. 
uu K than 


Ix 
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than the Europeans; they, by no means poſſeſa 13 
the ſame ſtrength. Whether a certain ſlate 


of the blood, that we call denſe, ted, and 


healthy, be tlie cauſe! or effect of ſtrength V7 


in the fibres, may be difficult 


aſcertain ; but this, we aſcertain disney, 


that it is intimately connected with ſuch a 
| Nate of the dy. The ſtate of ſtrength, 
and roſy colour, are always connected with a 


denſe ſtate of the blood. But the pale relaxed 


habit never produces, denſe and red blood. 
Phyſicians have drawn ſome concluſions from 
theſe phænomena. They infer chat the firſt 


claſs bear blood - letting, without any material 


injury, and often with advantage; whilſt the 
ſecond, cannot bear evacuation, without injury 


to the conſtitution. Impreſſed with this doc- | 
trine, I held blood-letting in a warm climate 


to be in general improper; without refle&- 
ing, that although this reaſoning might-apply 
to thoſe, who had for any time reſided there, 


it could not apply to new comers, who had 
not been exhauſted by. perſpiration or relaxed | 


by heat. Beſides, even in the feeble claſs, 
who may have reſided for ſome time in a hot 
elimate ; if they are ſeized with acute diſ- 
eaſes, I can ſee no imptopriety in blood- 
letting; becauſe this evacuation, by remov- 


"3 23 N 
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8 ing a ſtate Which would deſtroy the Iyſtorts : 
| muſt be leſs injurious, chan a tempdraty der- 
hility . I ſhould not therefore heſitate in fone 
ſtates of inflammation, to bleed freely, even in | 
warm climates. Though I would not puſh the 
eyacuation to the ſame extent as in Europeans, 
newly landed. I am doubtful, whether in all 
cCaſes of hepatitis, blood- letting be proper; as 15 
the inflammation, may be of the paſſive kinddz 
and metcury ſeems to ſucceed in a the cure, by Us. 
its W JT a | 


ON a 
= 


{Opal Shi vietf the walled ark warm 
en 1 was: improperly led to conſider 
Ploodr letting as always injurious, and con- 
ſequently abſtained from it. I found beſides, 
that the gentlemen, who had a longer expe- 
rience than myſelf at Port- au- Prince, had not 1 
adopted it as a means of cure. The Frenck 2 
indeed had bled very freely, at every ſtage of | 
the diſeaſe, but they carried it beyond 'the 
proper bounds, and I faw an inſtance or two, 

where their patients ſunk under this evacua- | 
tion. The fate of Lieutenant S——, of the =} 
18th light dragoons, was certainly haſtened by © Þ? 
this treatment. If blood - letting produces — 
good effects, which I believe it does in moſt 
inſtances, it muſt be performed very early in 
a „ . 


S. 


+ ſhall ane cecadith: to wupi this more 
| fully hereafter. When I began maturely to 
conſider the diſeaſe, and the ſubjects which R 
attacked; when I obſerved its 
and ſymptoms with accurate attention, I then 
Judged that in moſt inſtances an early blood- 
letting might be uſeful. Afte 


occurred-of trying it was on my worthy friend 
Captain S——, of the Royal Artillery, an al 

_ uſeful and active officer. I happened on my 
return from another ſick officer to call on him 


by chance, and found him with a very ſmart' 
fever; his pulſe quick and ſtrong: with in- 


tenſe heat, an inclination to vomit, and his 


face very highly fluſhed. Captain S—— was 


: wo a florid complexion, plethoric, and vigo- 
He breathed with difficulty, and in- 


[fil with a ſigh. There was ſome ſlight 


delirium, and want of recollection. Having 


forgot my lancets, I ſent a ſervant for them, 
and waited by his bedſide, till they arrived. 

Leaſt he ſhould be alarmed for himſelf at ſuch 
a meaſure ; for it was a late hour, I propoſed 


it to bu, without urging it, as abſolutely 
necefiary ; he agreed without heſitation z and 


I —— took about ann ounces from 


his 


eee | 


After I had formed © 
this opinion, the firſt opportunity which 


Fr : 
7 


ſeparable from fever. His 
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his arm. He was ſenfible of inſtan b | 
the head-ach abated ;: the fluſh: i in his counte- 725 
nance ſubſided, his breathing became eaſy, 


and his ends complete. He turned 
round in his bed, and fell into an eaſy, pro- | 


found ſleep. E viſited him next morning; 
when I found him much more eaſy than the 
preceding day; though the fever had not 
wholly left him. He had enjoyed a com- 
fortable night, and felt no diſtreſſing ſymptom, 
except a ſenſe of lafſitude and wearineſs, in- 
had a bilious aſpect, and was covered over 
with a yellow cruſt. I preſeribed: him ür 


grains of calomel, with ten grains of James s 


powder; which operated in the courſe of the 
day; and procured the diſcharge of much bi- 
lious matter. The fever became more mo- 


derate, though there was for ſeveral days a 
want of recollection, and ſome degree of deli- 
: rium preſent, When the remiſſions per- 
mitted me to uſe the bark, it was given, and 
the cold bath completed the cure. Captain 
8 — was thirty years of age. The great 
difficulty in the Weſt Indies, was to procure 
ſtrength after the fever ceaſed; this was of- 


ten mee withous N of, ene. ; 


7 
Ra, 6 _—_ 3: $3 r ky T's | 


8 1 
5. * mom 


tent. It has been rightly remarked by Rusn, 


5 that the cauſe of fever often lurks in the body 


without being called into action for many 
days; and I have no doubt, but it may again 


paſs out of the body, without producing any 


morbid change; unleſs it be aſſiſted by the ad- 
dition or abſtraction of other ſtimuli. Of the 
truth of Rusn's remarks, I have ſeen nume 


rous proofs. Both Captain O and Cap- 


ta in 8. were attacked, after having un- 
dergone cbnſiderable ſatigue on ſervice. They 
were much expoſed to laborious exertion. 
When F-vifited , I found him affected 


with a conſiderable degree of fever; he com- 
plained of great pain in his back and loins; and 


an inability to maintain an erect poſition, 
There was conſiderable heat, and ſome degree 


0 head-ach. Having a lancet in my poeket, 
1 inſtantly bled him pretty freely, to the 
amount of twelve ounces. I ordered his feet 


to be bathed in warm water, and preſcribed 
one ſcruple of James's powder, with ten grains 


of calomel. Theſe produced nearly the ſame 


etc 


| Ae nnr cale in which 1 Bie The eds 
of blood letting was in my friend Capt. 
of the 41ſt, whoſe exertions at Bio 
ton, and wherever the ſervice required him: 
at length brought on an attack of the Remit- 


1 4 
+ 


. 
3 3 


* _ as 1 Captain 8-58 A and de 
bound himſelf fo well in the morning; that 
e was imprudent enough to venture out, and 
ride. The ſubſequent uſe of che bark pre 
ee any return. In ſeveral caſes amen 
the ſoldiers, J performed the fa ö 
and preſcribed the fame medicines, When I 
had an opportunity of ſeeing them in the 
early ſtage. If the blood-letting is not per- 
formed on the ſecond, or at furtheſt on the 
. third day, I do not imagine it will have ſuc- 
ceſs. But in the cafes where I had an opp” 
tunity of acting on the firſt or ſecond day, the Dh 
event was in general fortunate”; ;"though ſome 5 
periſhed; nor is it likely that any method will 
| ever be diſcovered, which ſhall invariably pro- 


| miſe ſucceſs. But we do a x great deal, ink we — 
leſſen che ver ne pe 4 _ 5 „„ 9 


y 42-4 4 
K. 


3 e inſtance, is Captain BI ef 8 
the 824d regiment, a very ſtout, plethorie man, 
whom I faw the morning after the fever had 
made, its manifeſt: appearance, I directed a very 
large blood - letting to the amount of fixteen 
ounces. The blood, as Mr. BWI, 5 | 
of the artillery, informed me, was fizy. Capt. 
L— felt very conſiderable relief from the 
evacuation ; the head- ach abated and his re- i 


K 5 collection 


5 collection nee more 1 3) IA was even A 
cCheerful and, though naturally a timid Nat lors. 
under illneſs, ſpoke with confidence Rs 
„ covery. After (the blood-letting be had. #4 0 
veral injections, and took one ſeruple of | 
James s powder, without calomel, as the in- 
jections had operated very freely. The pow- 
.der had produced ſome perſpiration. and he 
was in the evening much better. Next day, 
however, the head - ach again returned, with 
ſome degree of delirium; and the pulſę be- 
dame rapid, and ſtrong. 1 directed Mr. BeLL, 
41 to take away eight ounces more blood; and 
repeat the powder and injections. After this, 
Dr. Scor and myſelf viſited. bim late at 
pight, and found him ſo free from fever, that | 
re concluded, he had every chance to do well. 5 
1 never ſaw him afterwards, having been 1 
taken very ill myſelf that night, and rendered 
incapable of returning to him any more. I 
underſtood however, that next day, he had an 
1 | exacerbation, and vehemently | demanded ſome, 
porter or wine, which being delayed or re- 
fuſed, he was agitated by a moſt furious paſ- 
ſion, after which he ſunk into an irrecoverable | 
. debility, and expired with ſpaſms and con- 
vulſions. This is not the only inſtance in 
| which violent excitement has proved ſuddenly 
tal. 


A 
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: fatal, 1 I] confeſs, that bis 4 _ ears ton 

MY have been e ent nnen 
8 cures, 205 on By ee eee 

ciflve opinion, I ſhall add, that Dr. Jac 


8-54 


_ whoſe ſagacity and attention are equally. con- 
ſpicuous, was much more: ſucceſsful, after he 


made more free with the lancet. n = ol 
regiment had been ſuffering: from the Remit- | _q 
tent very ſeverely at the Mole, both 2M 
and after they were landed; they hatl loſt. 2 
number of men, but when. Dr. Jackxgon oak 
the management of the ſick, and. a more 
freely; the mortality diminiſhed 
And though the fever . deſcribe: d. 
differs materially in being highly,conk at 
yet there are circumſtances, of great ſimilitude 
in the ſymptoms ; and I look on Ds. Rusn' $ 
practice as: 4 enen al the n of 
e. 1 exp n 


: Let us ; hext Se to the effects af We 
| in the Remittent. As the inteſtines, from the ' 
beginning, are affected with inactivity, it is 
neceſſary that they ſhould be rouſed by ſtimuli, | 
to diſcharge their contents. It has been ob- 
ſerved beſides, that bile is very amply. ſecret- 
ed, and a at times paſſes to the inteſtines, where 


it 
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come putrid and ſtimulant; and 
would ef itſelf" be a ſource” of fever. It is 
proper then to employ purging to clear the 


inteſtinal canal from faces, which, if _ 


tained, would prove an unpleafant ſtim lus, | 
to the whole ſyſtem.” In ſuch cafes of inteſ- 


| tinal” inactivity and retention of faxes, it is 


le that ſome particles of a putrid na- 

ture paſs through the lacteals into the blood, 
ere they cannot produce any ſalutary ef- 
fe@; but contribute to the general irritation 
then preſent. But purging is a means of 


| diminiſhing re- action, and leſſening the ve. 


locity ef the pulſe. The increaſed ſecretion! 
from the veſſels of the inteſtines, diminiſhes 
the abfolute quantity of the circulating 
maſs, relieves the veſſels from tenſion, and 


Tenders the danger of determinations infinitely 


leſs. Purging too, I conceive in many in- 
ſtances may remove miaſmata from the in- 
teſtines, which might add to the ſeverity of 
the diſcaſe. It is a mild ſpecies of evacuation, 


which patients inclined to paſs into a low ſtate, 


bear better than any other. Iqueſtion, however, 
whether it be very proper except in the early 


ſtage; as it may be the means of increafing the 
irritable ſtate of the ſtomach. And beſides, 
as we wiſh if ea to avoid determina- 

tions, 


3 to ; tbe. inward ee is doubtful, | 
whether purging may not inereaſe this tens 
employ it early; and in the further progteſs 
clear, not only the rectum, the naturab depot 
ol the 1 but a ſtimulus is common aps 
plicd to the upper inteſtines, uchick ſolicits 
them . their contents I have; in ſoant 
cafes, placed much reliande on this cvacua . 
tion; here the patient has been full. biit uf 
that habit, which inclines tu mekacholy;:or | 
nervous, and which would not . 5 
kee g re have ceaſorr to boaſt o its 
eee 2e el 3! ad os 
B 907 . 125 r ty An 5 85 17010 ak | 
508 the r of e N 
1 was called to viſit my friend Capt. Jwannsy 
of the 6gth:r regiment, I found him in bed, 
laining heavy pain in his heads = 
a. e uory light nauſea, and a ſenſe of ob. 
ſtruction in the noſtrils, as if he had taught 
cold. He ſaid, the firſt ſymptom he had re- 
marked was drowſineſs, and an inclination to 
recline. The pulſe was frequent, but not 
hard, and the tongue {lightly furred over, with 
a leaden coloured cruſt. The ſkin was open, 
with * little increaſe of heat. Capt. I- 
425 7 was 
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. was about thirty years of age; Full but not 
florid; and of a bilious aſpect. I directed 
feet to be bathed; and gue den four ale 
pills, containing in all ten grains. On the 
18th, I called in the morning; the general 
| ſymptoms, much as on the 1 7th; the head- ach 
increaſed; he had vomited the pills, ſoon af- 

ter he took them, paſſed the night rather reſt< 
leſs, and with the pills, had brought up a 
large quantity of deep coloured 2 but had 

no ſtools. I ordered him che 0 calomel again, 

but in ſmaller quantities, to be e till 
ſome effect was produced. During this day 
he had twelve eyacuations ; which, as he ſaid, 
ſcalded him in the paſſage; but the head · ach 
and drowſineſs abated; though there was a 
kind of ſtupor ſtill remaining. I wiſhed now 
to apply a bliſter to the neck, but he poſi- 
_ _ tively: objected; and faid he only wanted 
ſomething to procure reſt; after the fatigue | 
of the preceding night. In the evening the 
tepid bath was Se e and he a at bed» 
mae: 7d ons 7 0 75 
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. Aq: ammon. acet. | 7 

Cinnamon. 5, 
Tinct. op: gtts. xxx. 
Sumend. h. £ 


8 ig FEVER or ST. DOMINGO:: | * 
on che 19th, found him much "refreſtied, 
after a ſound ſleep, and a glowing N 7 
perſpiration ; the tongue continued: loaded; 
and there appeared ſtill, a great determination 
towards the head. There was a kind of in- 

ſenſibility to common occurrence, and a care= 
leflneſs as to the event, which I have often 
ſeen, a preſage of danger. I ordered him 
again the calomel pills. 20th, he paſſed the 
night without any ſleep, but felt no pain; 
the pills operated towards morning, and pro- 
duced ſeven complete evacuations. The heat 
was nearly natural, the tongue covered ere; i 
the leaden coloured cruſt, but clearing 
the edges and tip inwards, leaving them of a 
bright red colour. The head-ach was gone, 
the: pulſe 88 in a minute, rather contracted, 
very little thirſt, the countenance duſky and 
| grim, with a 1 en to ny” 3 5 


—— 


. Infuſ. cort. Peruv. 3 vii: q 
Tinct. colomb. 3 i. 

Aq. ammon. acet. 3 ĩiſſ. M. 175 

Of his he took a ſpoonful every half hour. 
During the day, the bark fat eaſy on his. ſto- 
mach, and he paſſed a good deal of bilious 
matter in his ſtools; but the pulſe became 
are and lan, and the ſkin continued 
| relaxed, 
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” alga, = prion ee ee hs © 
| and to have ſome buckets r 
er RO: which he took at en 


5 Re. Ag. aminon. acet. 3. . 
Pics = 1 805 af Pulv. Jacob. St. Nil. = 3 00 
F 85 . 3 


. He was . wine and water for ks 
the proportion of one third of wine. 21ſt. x 
viſited him very early in the morning; and 
found him very comatoſe, and the pulſe juſt 
perceptible, I immediately rode off to the 
hoſpital, and returned with three bliſters and 
a camphorated mixture, But I found the 
agitation of death upon him, and he expired 
placidly and calmly at twelve at noon on the fifth 
day, from the time he had firſt complained; 
which happened one day before I had viſited 
him. It is a curious coincidence, that Lieut. 
B, of the ſame regiment, who was taken 
ill at nearly the ſame hour, died alſo this day, 
within half a an hour of Capt. e 
Here was a W alan. any 3 
ſymptoms of determination, except towards 
the head, and I am of opinion, it muſt have 
— of the ſerous _ as the face never ap- 


peared 
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: pohly dude or ue would have pro. ; 
bably happened, if the e ah thei head 


were ſurcharged with 


Judged purging the moſt proper dae bee 


though I regretted afterwards, that I had not 


| bled him, and that I had not inſiſted on ap- 


plying- bliſters early. But we always regret 


where, we are unſucceſsful. Another part 
of my plan was to excite perſpiration, and 


alter, if poſſible, the given ſtate of the body 


| when theſe views failed, I had only to ſup» 
port the conſtitution and vital powers by . 


ſuch means as are commonly uſed on fimilar 


_ occaſions, In caſes like the preſent, where 


the vital powers are gradually ſinking into a 


hopeleſs inactivity ; where the pulſe is hardly | 


felt ; where the patient does not complain 


perhaps of any pain; I have ſometimes uſed 
the warmeſt and moſt ſtimulant powders, 


with ſome effect. This hint I took from the 
practice of my learned colleague Dr. JAck- 


sow. I have preſcribed brandy with Jamaica 


pepper, and given pills made up of Cayenne 
pepper, camphor, and opium. What will not 


one try, that can afford the ſmalleſt chance, 


in ſuch a miſerable dilemma, when he ſees the 
common efforts freble and uſeleſs? By theſe 
| means, 1 was once ſucceſsful, in the caſe of 


„ a ſoldier 


A 
"i Loder 5 in the 18th light dragoons, of whom 
2 1 had abſolutely deſpaired z the 180 was . 
nearly gone, convulſive twitches, were every 
where felt; his extremities were cold, and 

he: exhibited every appearance of diflolution: d 

He took in the courſe of ſix hours, 20 grains 

of Cayenne pepper, ſix of camphor, and two 

of opium. The pulſe gained ſtrength, the 

extremities became warm, and the features, 

which had ſhrunk, and aſſumed the aſpect 

of death, began to fill out and have expreſ- 

ſion; the anguiſh in the eye vaniſhed, and in 

the evening he was able to articulate. This 

was a kind of reſurrection from death. One N 

inſtance of this ſort juſtifies innovation, and 

occaſional bold practice. His name is FiTz- 

GERALD; and I believe he is now alive with _ 

his regiment. When common practice fails, 

and common expedients; ; it is a ſacred duty 

to vary our means, and mode of treatment; 

otherwiſe we become the idle, inhuman ſpec- 

F tators of death. It is no argument, to ſay, 
that where we have no leading and preciſe 
principle to guide us, there muſt be danger, 
and we muſt practiſe in the dark. In our 
moſt decifive practice, there is a great deal 
we do not accurately: know, and were we 
__ to _ where we have Gy preciſe prin» 
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eiples, che i ceſe n ME as Trobe by 2 


mitted to nature: If we aſſume tlie mame 3 


of phyſician, let us merit;;'the-| appellation; 
and give aſſiſtance. We muſt either act boldly | 
br do nothing Practice in my opinion, has 
hitherto been too tame and feeble toot much 
has been facrificed-to prejudice]; :and-arverieZ 
ration for opinion. We neither think or act 
for ourſelves in medicine £ r-has: deprefied = 
us; and we have ſurrendered our:.reaton:o - 


ſyſtem ai; Ad doctrine. Unſucceſsful caſes, carty 


perhaps more: iuſtruction, than»the: ſucceſsful. 


We are never ta deſpair; it isa comawn, but 


a good: medical maxim, co Sade bete 
that while there as life, there mis hope; we 
ought never toceaſe to act, whilft the * 
be acted on. While the vital ſpark animates 
the frame, though it may b dim and feeble; 
it may be rekindled, and ſtrengthened; the 
ſibte may again produce the animal phænd- 
meta, in their common order; and the phyſician 
enjoy. the unequalled happineſs d of JO. . 
afeHow:being to exiſtence. But we areitmore | 
particularly called on for exertion; in a fer 


like the Ræmittent of St. ee 


hitherto baffled every attempt, and co 


unbesn of deſtrafiion 2 WE Wilf u julibed i! 


in e aud humanity itſelf: will 


til . * 
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W. e now come tp ne er al effeas of 
Warm and Cold Bathing in the Remittent. 


Warm baths have been uſed in medicine from 
1 very early period; they were recommended 

by the Greek and Roman phyſicians in the 

cure of many diſeaſes. Among the Greek 


phyſicians, there is teaſon to believe that 
cold bathing was practiſed with great bold · 
neſs; though they are deficient in detail. In 


warm climates, tepid baths have always rank- 


ed among the luxuries of the great and 
voluptuous. But independent of the pleaſing 


| renne created by them, they become par- 
ticularly eſſential from other rea ſons. The 
matter of perſpiration incruſts and reſts on 


the ſkin, ſo as to form obſtructions, and in 
ſome degree block up the exhaling veſſels. 
The tepid bath, by waſhing away theſe im- 
purities, and ſtimulating the veſſels, enable 
them to carry on their functions with cafe - 


and advantage. It is inconceivable, the hi- 
larity and pleaſant feeling, which the warm 


bath produces. The ſpirits are enlivened; 


E _ a W ; as-if a burden was 


Aer | . z 
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t uſes, of tepid baths, in relaxings 


2 and ſtimulating the cutaneous vef- 
ſels; there is another purpoſe of great utility. 


The warm bath, always increaſes ſenſibility, 


and leaves the body in a © fituation to be 
acted on. Senſibility is the great characteriſtic 
df animated matter, it is what chiefly diſ- 
tinguithes it; and forms the gteat baſis on 


vrhich changes are produced. Wichour ſenſi- 
bility, we in vain attempt to act on the hu- 


man ſyſtem. In this view I have often uſed 0 
che warm bath; and have found it highly 


betieficial.” Cold bathing alſo has numerous 


advantages in warm climates and their diſ- 


eaſes; it renovates the ſtr 
 fibrs'; and by che ſuzden ſhock agitätes all 


che vuſcular ſyſtem, producing in it, a very 


quick change. But its chief effects are, to 


impart tone and ſtrength to the veſſels, to 
invigorate the general. ſyſtem, and by the 
agitation, remove obſtroctions in the more 


minuts ramifications of arteries and veins, 


In this view, I have found cold bathing very 


uſeful. Cold bathing has been of late 'years 


introduced into the treatment of fever. The 
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love I; as it is often expreſſed. But beides | 


ength of the animal 


, followed this plan very 
ſucceſsfully and "i 1 very curious manner. ö 


, 81 


el change inthe dert Their aanner Was, 

to ſhut the fick up, in what is ded: „ Ns 
wigwam or hut. They tcok a large ſtone, 
| and heated it in the fre till it became red; 
it was then taken out and a bucket of water 
poured over it; the ſinoke or warm vapour 
eould not eſtcape ſo that the ee 
not only breathing this warn and humid at- 
moſphere, but was, as it were immerſed: in it. 
By this treatment, a perſpiration Was uſually 
brought forth, in the very height of which, 

the patient was carried out and plunged into - 
eold water. This practice Which wei-ſhould _ 
conſider very hazarddus, is ſaid to: ſucceed. 
wonderfully amongſt: then and to baniſh fever 
in moſt! inſtances. We do not exagtiy know 
the: ſpecies of fever which reigns amongſt 


them, but from What: I cduld learn, it „ 5 


pears to be of the Remittent form. At any 


rate, the fact of their effecting cures, in this 


manner, in the catiy part of the diſeaſe; is 
perfectly aſcetrtained. It is a dating, bold 
. .crowns it, Why not 
* 22907 284 bY 1¹ 175 4 2109 ue 
721 Irt 8 18 21 4 b 7 77 
* e when in the. Eaſt locker on 


board the . Sie lndisman, ſome * 
Voir * 6 O 
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of Remittent occutred at Diamond Harbour 
where the company's ſhips anchor. Sever 
periſhed in ſpite of every attention; one f 
them however in ae of delirium j jumped dut 
t one of the ports! He was immediately 
pieked up, rubbed e put to bed. His 
ſenſes returned inſtantly, his pulſe became 
more regular; he fell into a profound ſleep; 
and next morning there was a complete re- 
miſſion. He recovered after wards very ſpeedily. 
* recollect another inſtance perfectly ſimilar, 
on board the Princeſs Amelia Eaſt Indiaman, 
in the fame place. The Remittent had carried 
off more Und half the ſhip's company; though 
every afſiſtance, every comfort the ſick could 
have; was procured by Capt. Millet, the hu- 
mane commander of the ' ſhip. A ſeaman of 
the name of Davies, a very ftout athletic man, 


in whom the Remittent had at times alternated _ 


with epilepſy, jumped overboard; at the mo- 
ment he did this, an alligator was along fide 
the ſhip. He ſeemed to become at onee ſen- 
ſible of his danger, and ſ wam with great vi- 
gour till he was aſſiſted. I ſaw him the mo- 
ment he came on deck; his countenance, 
vrhich before was grim and unpromiſing, aſ- 
ſumed a more mild and temperate aſpect; his 
Paule, which had been extremely quick and 
s L 3 feeble, 
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feeble, was now-ſlower and fuller; and his re | 


colle&ion, which had been confuſed and in- 
diſtinct, became clear and accurate. I di- 


rected him to be waſhed qver with brandy, 0 


and put to bed; he fell into a profound ſleep. 


which terminated in an uniyerſal perſpiration, 


warm, and profuſe... The conſequence was a 


diſtinct remiſſion, nd a tpeedy cata 


| ' Theſe $68"; 18 ht a W impreſtion. on 
my mind, and I was determined to take an 
opportunity of imitating. a practice, which 
accident had pointed out. I had not then 
ſeen the book of my friend Dr. Jacxson, 
An opportunity was ſoon furniſhed, of trying 
it further; upwards of thirty men. were in 


my ward, at the Diamond Harbour hoſpital, 


and I commenced daſhing ' buckets. of water 


over them from ſome height; but whether the 


water was not ſufficiently cool, or the patients 


being in expectation did not feel the ſhock, or 


that the circumſtances were really different; I 
do not know, but I was not by any means ſo 


ſucceſsful, as I had hoped from the two caſes, 


I have juſt related, From the time I peruſed 
Dr. JAcksox's book, I became more fully 
perſuaded that cold bathing, or rather the 

OP! of cold water ee he made very 


uſeful 


| ficia — fo 
cold water, DN OC from: 
a revolution it produces in the given ſtate of 
the body; by which the whole morbid phæ- 
nomena are changed. In the very early ſtage 
of - fever, before it has eſtabliſhed its peculiar 
mode of action; before the re · action begins, I 
think the practice of daſhing cold water on 
the patient, may be very uſeful. But after the 
fever has eſtabliſhed its peculiar morbid action, 
after the circulation and veſſels re- act, after 
determinations to particular organs have begun, 
1 hold this practice leſs certain. Becauſe it 
is not likely to baniſh the mode of acting 
then fixed; and the ſudden energy of the veſ- 
ſels from ſo powerful a ſtimulus, may aſſiſt 
determinations, and promote an inflammatory 
diſpoſition. Previous evacuation may perhaps 
guard againſt theſe miſchiefs. In caſes, where 
{enfibility is much impaired, where the recol- 
lection is confuſed, where the ſyſtem is as it 
were oppreſſed, and wants energy to remove 
the oppreſſion, where the pulſe-is feeble and 
frequent, in ſuch caſes, I hold the daſhing of 
cold water, to be one of the beſt and moſt 
powerful remedies. The general effects I ob- 
| L * ſerved 
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collection, more choetflneds: of af 


minution of heat and anxiety, - the pulſe ren- 


dered more full and equable; a tendency:to. 


ſleep and perfpiration, and ſometimes a diſ- 
tinct remiſſion. I have ſaid that theſe were 


the general effects, where daſhing of cold 
Water on the patient was happily applied. It 
muſt not be concealed, that I have uſed it 


often without . ſucceſs, in caſes, where I pro- 


miſed myſelf much from its uſe. I have not 


at times been able to obſerve, that it produced 


any great effect. We have yet much to learn 


from experience, on this ſubject. The dura- 


tion of applying water, the repetition of it, and 
the peculiar circumſtances in which it is moſt. 
uſeful, are not as yet accurately aſcertained. I 


am of opinion with Rus k, that it will be moſt 
uſefully employed, in caſes, where there is 
much diminution of nervous energy. In 

order to imitate the Indian ſcheme, as I 
as I could; I often premiſed the warm bath, 
and whilſt the patient was fitting in it; I had 
two or three buckets of cold water ſuddenly 


daſhed on him. I employed. the warm bath _ 
in ſuch caſes, merely to create a greater degree 
of ſenſibility, that the cold water might be 


7 „%% 


b . 
7 ſerved: i relult from this practice, "where if 
Was happily applied, were, an b pigs, 


© 


greatly to the pow . — ES _—_ 
may often. fail, becauſe the patients have-ſum- 
 moned- reſolution to bear the ſhock., It i is 
often  impoſlible ito! take them by ſurpriſe; 
hen once your practiee is known, they ex- 
pect the cold water, whenever the warm bath 
is ordered. Beſides, it is doubtful. whether 
daſhing cold water on the hody produces, the 


dull effect of a plunge, by which every point 


In; the ſyſtem is at once affected; and in the 

two caſes. I have related, the cold was longer 5 
applied, than it ever is in daſhing. Salta | 
Ps or ( Fxporignee, to determine,” Tai 


* 


thus one 3 — I pena, mn re- 7 


| peated, the application of cold water, I was ſo 


fortunate as to ſucceed; and to preſerve t to his 
king and country a very valuable officer, in 

moſt perilous circumſtances. I allude to 
Col. H of the ewenty-ninth light dra- 
_ goons, His dangerous ſituation is well known 
to many officers at Port- au- Prince. Col. 
Hi is of a chin, ſpare habit, but active, ; 

and rather vigorous. Soon after he arrived at 
Port-au-Pfince, he was ſeized by. the Remit- 
LEY Fr rom Fae: very beginning the vital 


ener. Sies, ? 
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was feeble and very quick, the ſkin dry and 


: locked, and the countenance . expreſſive of 15 


anguiſh and danger. I removed him to a 


ſituation, where I could daily viſit him as 
often as his caſe required. His bowels were 


d, and I directed his ſervant to expoſe 


ſome buckets of water to a ſtream of air, in 
a ſitua tion, where the ſun could have no acceſs, 
| To as to have it as cold as poſſible; I then had 


bim brought out into the viranda, and ſeated 


on a chair, at a time he was ſo feeble, that he 
trembled all over, and manifeſted a diſpoſition 


to faint. When ſeated on the chair, I poured 
over him a bucket of the water, from the 


elevation of another chair placed behind him. 


He was then rubbed dry and put to bed; the 
conſequence was, that his pulſe became fuller 
and ftronger, his recollection more clear, and 
his ſkin relaxed, with 'a gentle perſpiration 
dver it. This ſtate continued till towards 
evening, when ſymptoms of a freth exacer- 
dation appeared. He was again taken to the 
gallery, and another application of cold water 
mate as before, with the fame effects. The 
next day, the water was applied three times; 


on the thir ſome po of determination 


ta 


7. 
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to the ſtomach came on, and ſome degree of 
ance, and the pulſe became fluttering, qui 
and feeble. A large bliſter was placed 
the ſtomach, and one on each ancle; the wal 
water was again repeated three times; and at 
each time two buckets of it, inſtead of one, were 
thrown over him; the effects were remarkable 
the pulſe became inſtantly more regular, th 
vit vitæ was increaſed, and recollection became 
_ diſtin, The-bliſters roſe well, the vomiting 
ceaſed, and the danger ſeemed to be averted 
from the ſtomach. The application of the 
water was repeated in the ſame manner, the 
fourth day; the yellowneſs became deep, hut 
| whien the bark was adminiſtered to prevent 


any renewal of the paroxyſm. This was one of | 


the moſt dangerous caſes of the Remittentz.in 
which I ever ſaw a recovery happen. I ad- 
viſed Col. H, to proceed to Jamaica, from 
which he was obliged afterwards: to go for 
Europe, He was affected with dyſenteric 
complaints, and did not regain: his ſtrength. 
It is with great pleaſure I.add, that he is now 
in England perfectly recovered. This was the 
moſt deciſive. caſe of the effects of cold water 
] ever met with. I certainly attribute to it, 
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cation; and 1 am convinced Wr * : 
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| bud; Major C, of the 5th, I had ob- 
tained, by the ſame means, a complete remiſ- 


fon; though Dr. JAcksox, from the begin- 
ning augured danger. The fever had been 
abſent for two days before we arrived in Ja- 

maica. The inhabitants of Kingſton, who uſed 
to receive lodgers, were impreſled with an idea 


of the 'Yellow Fever's being infectious, and 
would not admit any fick from St. Domingo. 
I went from houſe to houſe to procure accom- 


modations for him, and at length; very late 


in the evening, I ſucceeded; after much diffi- 
culty. During the day he ſuffered the great- 
eſt anxiety, from an eagerneſs to quit the 
veſſel, and get on ſhore; we -landed/ about 


eight 1 in the evening, and he was conveyed 


in a gentleman's curricle, to his chambers. 
At this time he had ſufficient ſtrength to 


walk, and was ſomewhat cheerful. He had 


his feet bathed and went to bed. He paſſed 


the night uneaſy and reſtleſs, he ſighed fre- 
quently, and I foreſaw, that the agitation and 
anxiety he had ſuffered coming on ſhore, would 


recal 
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regal; a1freſh; paroxyſm of the Remittent- 1 
called ta my aſſi ſtance Pr. GRANT, an minent 
phyſician of Kingſton, and an opening medicine 
was preſoribed. About eleven howeve 1 in che 44 
eee paroxyſm made a dlink, nod . - 
mi appearance; the vital powers, were op- 
preſſed bak at once ſeverab bliſters were 
applied, and cordial medicines ; but all was 1 in 
| vain, the diſeaſe baffled eyery attempt, and 
this truly valuable man, periſhed, about ten 
o clock rat vightziwhilſt I was ſupporting him 
in bed. This gaſe proves the danger af anxiety 
and fatiguꝑ in ;xegalling- the fever to neu ac- 
tion; ſuch returns are always dangerous, as 
5 aby kind he puts i a, ſtate of great de- 
bility., %% we ce 3H on x{trofhtil dw. * 
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Io another. caſe, Major Gk ect 
ment, hom, I ſaw, very early in the giſeaſe, 
o as to give, the warm and cold. bach every 
ane I proved ultimately. unſucceſsful ; 
thoi b at ent times remiſſions were 
Procured, and the ſtrengtb and ſpirits, ſeemed 
to improve, yet the fever ſtill returned. But 
from, the, beginning, the deep fighing was 
preſent, a ſymptom Iba ve ever ſeen formi- 
dable; he had at times ſuch diſtinct remiſ- 
ae thay, Hr. . AES, whoſe ſagacity is 


:ansb ſeldom 
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beidem eee che we be had Cate 
chance of recovery. In this euſe chere up- 
red ſome ſymptoms of determination to- 
wards the liver, and Dr. Jacks; ecom- 
ended mercurial unction, joined with volas 
_ tile liniment, and accordingly a <<onſiderable 
quantity was thrown in; but without effect 
Calomel too had been very liberally employ- 
ed, a combination of all the plans was adopts . 
ed, and the daſhing of water in all its form 
had a fair, diſtinct trial. The lever, howerer, 
had its fatal termination on the niath day. 
Major C—k had been much echauſte by 
' ſervice, he loſt his arm in'Cotfics; und * 
other wiſe much hurt, and had then recovered 
with difficulty. His habit, was what we call 
in the Weſt Indies bilious, and he had always 
lived freely. I cannot help remarking here, 
what 1 have often witneſſed: in the fatal caſes 
of this difeaſe ; an uncommon calm fortitude, 
which perfectly foreſeeing death, talked of it 
with the moft heroic indifference ;*wHilt t 


mind was' ſerene, acute, and fitm This = 
have met equally among the privates and 
officers; and though in the courſe of the diſ- 
"eaſe, they have exprefſed ſome fear of the 
event, and ſeemed anxious, yet when it ap- 
proa ched the cloſe, they became at once 

9  dauntleſs 
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| FRASER, of the 18th light dragoons,. .whoſe 


2 was a Caſe. of an officer * promiſa, 


From what — 40 gen, 
ING its origin, it is -mpoſh 
to deter e. A few. houtfu before Ka" 
Giabrenghy „1 came into his roo 
looked at me ſtedfaſtiy; and AKretehing bit 
his hand, in which no pulſe Was perceptible, 
he faid, my time is at laſt come; my mn 
tell me I muſt die in a very ſhort time. I an 
1 exertions 35 he called 
his ſervant, and aſked if a little wine would 
injure him; I told him not; h kimi to 


fill out two glaſſes, of which he begged ine 


to take one, and holding the other himſelf, 
he obſerved, that we had paſſed many happy 
hours to et, and that he now addreſſed me 


for the laſt time. He drank 4 little of che 


wine, gave directions about his burial, ſhook me 


cordially by the hand, and turned round in 


bis bed, where * Pee a, alen 
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profeſſional: abilities are very well known. 
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In, this inſtange, aſſiſtance was,,given; from = 
the very.beginning,.and Dr: FxasR,jtdichs 
duſly combined every mode of; treatment, that 
had the leaſt chance of. ſuegeſs. The daſh:- 
ing ef water hat and cold. was tried ſedu - 
louſſy. Calomel had been.given combined with 
Purgatives; blpqd-ltting had been, freely uſed; 
and: towards the: cloſe, bliſtets, and c. rdials, 


and yet after all. the, vigilance, and care em- 2 


ployed, thei patient periſhed. The ſituation in 
which this officer caught the. diſeaſa, muſt 
have, given the. higheſt activity to miaſmata: 
The regiment was ſtationed at a ruined plan- 


tation, ſurrounded on all ſides by a circle of 


marſhes, from Which the. cauſes of the Re- 
mittent muſt have been conſtantly iſſuing in 
their utmoſt vigour. The, conſequence. was, 
that numbers fell down, and Dr. FR ASR aſ- 
ſured me little impreſſion co duld be 
| them, by any means, he could Laggeſt,.. Ss 
of, them came into the gener eneral hoſpital ; they 
for the moſt part periſhed ; and we could. boaſt - 
of very little ſucceſs; But though this Boer 
_ that in certain. ciroumſtances of diſeaſe, we are 
not always ſucceſsful, it does not forbid. the 
hope, that we may yet become more fortu- 


mate, from further experience. 1 am ſtill per- 
I 15 ſuaded 
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ment, effect many reco Vries“ "In" Ie g 
of dathing cold water, 1 hold vi y conlide 
 conkidlence; X, Cc 


nefit Non vigorous © treatment. . My "head 


ached ſeverely,” the Pain in my Lins 100 back 


were intenſe, and felt” an almoſt i inſur- 
mountable inclination, t to recline and ſlumber. 
An 1. inſtantaneous determination had been 
19 0 to the ſtomach, and the vomitin g Had 
begun: in this fituation, 1 directed my ſer- 


(Join an and a 0 r combina at of: Very : 


| cen caſe, when trtatenes i 
: Kilkee Mentezebt, and When in 1 fact, a pa- 
in Had begun, 1 found the” greateſt be be- 


vant to prepare the warm bath, into Which 1 


immediately plunged ; ; when I had. remained 
there, about five minutes, I ordered him to 
have in readineſs, three buckets of cold water, 
drawn from à well adjoining the houſe, I then 


t up in the bathing tub, and i in that poſition 


the three were poured over me. I felt a con- 
| fiderable ſhock; and my headach increaſed to 
great violence; I aroſe and was rubbed down 


withaà rough towel, and inſtantly put to bed. 


When Flaid down, I took a ſeruple of James's 
N The vomiting had ceaſed on my 
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5 getting. i into 18 bath... My. n ies bat 


_ early part of the diſeaſe, is one of the beſt 


after laying down, but. my ſervant. ſaid that 1 


| ſpoke incohereatly. I fell ſhortly into a pro- 
| found fleep, and a general perſpiration broke 
out all over my body ; when I awaked, I 


ſound myſelf perfectly relieved from all un- 
pleaſant bling 6g complained only of a 
ſenſe of wearineſs, Some inclination to vo- 
mit ſtill remained, but it gradually di 


ed; and in the courſe of the day I was” 


enabled to, begin the infuſion of bark, and 
took two pills given me by Dr. Scor, con- 
taining ſix grains of calomel. I had no re- 
turns, and in two days was enabled again to 
take charge of my ward in the General Hoſ- 
pital. From all the ſymptoms, I am ſatisfied, 


dtimat it was a real attack of the Remittent, and 


that the change brought on by the bath, pro- 


Fares a "Ou termination 0 the e 


5 7 ER now finiſhed the Para I FRE as 


make on the various means uſed to combat 


the Remittent of St. Domingo; it would ap- 
pear on the whole, that blood- letting in the 


means we have yet adopted; whether by pre- 
e the bady for the action of ouny reme- 
r 5 e 


n FEVER or er. Doamee. ” 


ee. 


e ee 
ef opium; which in a e e ee Why 
been employed in the cure of the Remittent. 
In Intermittents, I have ſeen the uſe of it, at- 


tended with the. beſt effects, adtuiniſtered in 


the cold ſtage, in the manner of Dr. Lixp. 
It certainly brought on the hot ſtage, and 
conducted it to a happy termination, with 
great comfort to the patient's feelings. And I 
have once or twice ſeen, the return of the pa- 
roxyſm, entirely prevented by taking a large 
doſe of laudanum, But I muſt, in the am- 
pleſt manner, join my teſtimony. to that of 
 Rosn's, in ſaying, that I found the uſe of it 
in the early ſtage of the Remittent, attended 
with bad conſequences, even, when the pain 
and reſtleſſneſs of the patient called on huma- 
nity for any means of relief. The headach 
was always increaſed, the fyſtem in general 
rendered more irritable, . the ſkin more dry 
= and parched, and an evident debility followed 
its operation. But towards the cloſe of the 
fever, where there are ſymptoms of remiſſion, 
more freedom may be uſed, without any bad 
8 And it is a means of accele- 
5 NM 2 rating 


2 procuri deep, and re- 1 
. and ee the ſyſtemas I hall 
now proceed to ſtate the treatment I purſued | 0 


N — 


in the Remittent, before I ſeft St. . 
and e- on e on Rp > 
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. iN Abr 10375 called to nt 4 perſon 
attacked by the Remittent in the manner al- 
ready deſcribed, if there was any inft amm 
tory diſpoſition, or that the patient Was 4 
ſtranger lately arrived, 1 inſtantly bled Him n 
proportion to his ſtrength and the orgency of 
the caſe ; the quantity can only be aſcertained 
F by the circumſtances then preſent, and cannot 
F be regulated but at the patient” s bed-fide.— 
. No directions can be given in words, that 
would apply to any number of caſes; as minute 
occurrences often guide'the phyſician. '*' I'm 
however of opinion, that much depends on 
the evacuation being liberal at firſt; if the 
ſymptoms do not change, and the pulte retains 
its vigour or increaſes in ſtrength, the cacua- 
tion may be repeated next day, but not "fo 
freely as on the firſt. After the blood- letting 
ond * Was ordefed into the warm bath, - 
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half clevated | ont: of * 
tub thtee buckets of cold water were 
Pr orgy Sar map then kaken ont 
5 n 


ines Ahern eme dar > 
grains «chlodeb joined with A ſoruple o 
James 's powder; were formed into pills, and 
one ordered every Half hour till their: effects 
were produced ; ther pation was perrpittecb td 
drink een Gun gere Incl tea, RON 

7 | apdgüt drink eme ae tothe de 

I the! frdertfHidinot gide way tosthis 

ths: hath and c Water, 

andqagain ;quiU.-fomezar 
Ag oircum ſtanees of the Bodi 

he lla:efo meet e 

0 wete evacuated; and: a diſpoſitich to looſtneſot 

was: brought on:; and the ſkih releaſed fromb 

ttt hard cruſty feel, ſon unpleaſaunt oto ther: 

tonch. In general, where I could employ _ 

baths I directed them three times à day, and 

unifotmly found that Soducgea., — 

ed. / When caſudl dymptoms:oce 
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means uſed 10 ſuppreſs. the 'exceſlive vomit» | 
ing and remove the irritation,” I think large | 
bliſters carly applied are che beſt; hut I ima - 
gine we are in general too late in applying 

„em, and permit the determinations to ba 
formed before we attempt to .counteradt them. 
when they are tod powerful to be removed. 


7 


and have already produced their fatal tendenc u. 


I think in every caſe, where the ſlighteſt itti- 
bi ppm. nay;-whero there. is 2 hat 4 


© a5 ta prevent the determination 10 that in 
PErtant OVgan 5 for what is the pain ur indan - 7 5 


venience of a bliſter, compared with the fecu- 


rity: that the application may afford. I would — 
recommend then, and e profiaibet. Y 
bliſter to the region of the ſtomach at tha 
ſeeond day; this does not interrupt any part = | 
af the treatment. When the vomiting has 

d, the patient ſhould be di- 
rected to ſwallow as little as poſſible of nx l 


a> 
na 


drink whatever, hut to moiſten the fauces and 


moutk often, to remove that dryneſs which” 


conduces ſo much to the ſenſation of thirſt, 


the irritability is ĩnoonceivable, whatever touch: 
: the- inner ſtomach is ſure to de rejedted with 
. violence; 


be laid aſide, TIS 
tion; neither cerdials or EE eb 


We are in this ſtage to tr 
it ehem often. Broch, 
"liquids may be chrewñ into 
in this manger, and the feces” 


* 


-eritation- 


quickly, freſh ones muſt b a 
diſcharge fupps | 
this manner of uſing bliſters; I have ſen tlie 
moſt beneficial: 2 have 1 iſe 
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ache in cba, and. the 


and Suttering, With. 8 ſoioſten 
predent withoſughilnnptoms.. In theſe cafes 


I.hays: ungeisfully. appligd;blifters $0: the neck 
ſhaulderggrto:the candles. and, inſide of the 
hightenthexo Were: not lage but. Made 
ſtrong: {© 48: 46; Act d and I havedſeenD haſty 
Where. di SD attributaoracovery t0; them 


_ dlopey; Ong medicine IL muſt qnention which, 


Ichace viadowith g5odonfieMaficy, the irrua· 

neh aſne what abateds 
iwas a: ſplutign rr ; Peppers = 
mint water, with the 27 Aa ® few: drops 


are. 1 praſeribed Aj table-ſpooniyl tem: 


heur, till the ſunptomdediſappsaced: Dr. aer, 


8 uſed atutimes portions! af bart alum. With 
gopd effact.,./Theſe, muſt act by their aſtrin · 
Sat power Wan is applied zin a) ſmall bulk; 


vug > M. without 
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. In the progreſs of he Remittent, 3 


when remarkable debility occurred, I ſtill Per- 
ſiſted in the uſe of the cold water, and gene- 
rally found that the ſtrength was repaired, the 
pulſe rendered more equable;: and the recol- 


tection. more diſtinct and more deeiſive. D 
ing. the ctrecurrence of this debility, I uſed 


damphor: qoined) with nitre and ſometimes 


James's:powder;: as I judge with 
in opening the ſkin ʒ and where t there vas any 
| tendency! td; ſubſultus, opium was added in 
benfiderable doſes · If. in ſpite of theſe means 
the pulſe ſtill continued to: ſink, and the vital 


ame wenden had recourſe to the 


warmeſt ſtimulants, ſuch as æther, brandy, 
e pepper, brandy baths, & c. It is 
then, of importance to maintain and ſupport 
the living phænomena, to rouſe the dying ar- 
ae and to A ſtimulus, from the grand 

33 e _ centre. 


anr er only, Ian account for the g dees 


Ir 


ducted the treatment of the Vellow Fever a8 
it has been termed; varying my means, in 
many particulars as occaſion required. 1 
have perhaps furniſhed 'a number of 
caſes in detail; but my conſtant occupation 
did not permit me to take doum theſe medical 
outlines, and progreſs, the remarkable occur- 
rences, the general effects of various treat- 


ment; but this was all I could do. Oecu- 


pied from morning to night in the hoſpital, or 
vitting fick officers, diſperſed over a 
tawn, it was impoſfible to be very minute. 

Before I proceed to diſcuſs the views on which 
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mean Hoey e er 4 ns 
utmoſt vigilance- from the flies. The mo- 
ment the fiein is removed, they oroud . — | 

1 1 pouring out riade 
of theſe ' diſguſting | wm nee 
tion, and their efforts eg en be A > 


which I have tried the duration of their Eyes, 
which in theſe elements 

hours, The ſueceſsful and deciſi ve remedy is 

the oil of turpentine, which never fails to e 
and baniſh them, when it has propeyacceſs'to 
their habitations, This y was firſt We 


enen mne eee Wriewr | 
kane and aleoſt theo Bret eve into gte; 8 
ginning to prevent the flies from 
the fore, | ft.... WE WER 
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1 9 Bf ſhall een g ede -gronndd-aithich 
1 arenen ach do whioh | 
i mall csſes : I invariably applied: avithout; 
 aſiftapgerof others, It is evident that as en 
oumſiancæs of diſeaſe vary in almpſt every in 
Cividuply.fo. mult; gur means be aried allo; if 
we with go meet the: diſeaſe and fairly combat 
it. On this prineiple the ſupporterstof blood. 
| biting, and the. praſoribers of vine eee 01 
6 equally Wrong. No ir aria de aber | 
met can be; adppted;with. eee one 
diſeaſe. I accordingly deset Gut blended 
all ithe ſyſtems of management) xyhich have 
been offered in the! Remittends; I. asl cete- 
tainly more ſucceſsful, after I adopted blood? 
letting than before, and in many caſus among 
the,officers 3, where. 1 was called early, had 9 
2 $hed- with my labour- 1 
ns os boaſt the Game: f YUCUCKR the [caſed _— 
which came under dur inſpection: there, were. 
of the worſt deſeription/in themſelves, ans 
we ſeldom ſaw;them in the early: ſtage. The: 
ſurgeons. of regiments ſeldom ordered their? 
patients to the. General e ere the; | 
caſe; became very dangerous; in ſuch. circum? | 


ſtances: many recoveries cove not be expect 
ed, and accordin gly the mortality was very; 


1 great. 
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rel Eb rR. Ur rn Dm ο, n 
But to returm Pbefore ſtated, incabs 
beginni vg dies wat aden e defrüe 
wien, parc of o—_ - 


125 determinations of dlood 
| 4 | bod! 8 


1 cult veſſels, —— : 
- eee an-inorvale malta deen | 


dhe baue f Welte — was h.dimjs 
nution of ſtrength, in ſome parts of the vaſe. 
cular ſyſtem), by which the balance | of cireu- 
lation was deſtroyed 3 and that the danger.of I 
the diſcaſe, confiſted-chiefly;in the ſtrength of . 
ſuch determination, and the importance of te 
organ to which it was directed. That theſe de- 
terminations actually happen may be infetred 
MH fromthe phenomena. of the diſeaſe itſelf. The 
1-0 irritability of the ſtomach, the aſtoniſhing im- 
| patience it manifeſts, in rejecting ſolids, or 
| fluids, the convulſive agonies into which it is 1 
throwns the pain to the touch, are ſtrong prooss | 
of this fact. But diſſections prove beyond all 
contradiction, that effects very ſimilar to thoſe 
of inflammation, aQually take place; the inner 
coats os the nch are e often found ſeparated 
CORDS IE 997 ig onde pf 5 5 from 
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an inereaſed ſecretion in the ſtomach, which 
could not happen, 
; inthe veſſels; and à larger quantity of blood 
| than che ua proportion to that organ. That 


ENT © or GOA 


clear fluid often . 
proves clearly 


the patient has had no drink, 


without an increaſed action 


happens to the head, is indi- 


A proved, by the coma often preſent ; by 


the fluſhing in the face, and the viſible action 
of the arteries about the neck and temples ; 
and directly by difſe&ion, which ſhows actual 
derangement; and tharks of ;falneſs in he 


veſſels. But what is more ta, the point, in 
eaſes, where the indirect proofs huve occurred; 
great ſoffuſions of a clear fluid have been found 


in the brain. This deatly argues an increaſed 


action of theſe veſſels, and an unuſual fulneſs _ 


in conſequence. I know, it is difficult to 
draw preciſe and juſt concluſions from the 
ſtate of the brain after death; becauſe in the 
ſtruggles of dying, and the peculiar eircum- 


ſtances of reſpiration, during theſe _—_— 
_ almoſt every one dies in a ſtate of ap 


And hence, the veſſels of the brain appear over- 
diſtended on diſſection, though this diſtention 
might not exiſt till a few minutes before death; 


S EVER or sr. Di MING | 
but where the ſymptoms already Rated dad. 


appeared in the head, ahd where intenſe pain E 


| has been 3 and diſſection Wrede 


made, that dere was! 8 « determination i 7 ; 


| mos | quay ts 4 that I have ates fm 
or heard of ; the liver has been found ſome- 
what enlarged and tumid, and the gall bladder 


res occurred, when I was at Cape Nicholas 
Mole, in a perſon under the care of my friend 
Dr. FELLows ; the liver contained an ama. 
ing impoſthume full of pus. It had hollowed 
cout, nearly half the hepatic ſubſtance; and 
e and tus 
I had feen this man a few days before 
hr he complained of ſome pain in tha 
hypochondrium, and I fuſpedted that the He: 
was affected. Dr. FEeLLows, with a laudable 
induſtry opened and examined him ; difleftion | 
in a warm climate, is not the moſt agreeable 
manner of inquiry. It appears nn from 
unqueſtionable facts that determinations really 
happen, and that the greateſt danger ariſes 
from them. The danger of determina 
would n aneh counadted with «cer 
tain © 
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ly. diſtended and full. In one inſtance . + 9 | 
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correct, and it is the only one in which e 


um of the circulating mals. A1 TW this v 


es lead me, to ſee the diſeaſe, the 
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. t mem ace: th; de 


| proximate : cauſe: operates, and blood- letting 


ere to me the beſt and moſt likely means 
to avert danger; but when the bias towards 8 


determination is completely formed, it is then 


matter of great difficulty, to prevent its going 


on. When the morbid action is o begun 1 
in conſequence of determination, it is not — 
caſy by any means to reſtrain it; but to di- 
miniſh the bulk, and conſequently the mo- 


mentum of the circuldtleg maſs, is the beſt ; 
means we can .employ to prevent it's fatal 


conſequences. The veſſels muſt act vigo- 
rouſly and be in a ſtate © of diſtention to 
| produce the effects we ohſerve in the ſto- 
mach itſelf; the inner coats cannot be ſepa- 
rated without conſiderable violence, nor tho 
organization of the veſſels and coats could 
not undergo ſuch ee derangement, 
TY | without f 
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to prevent danger. And it is of the x 


importance, that the morbid action in the 
ſtomach, head, or liver, ſhould not at all 
commence; as then, our blood- letting and other 
mulus, or rather the action it produces, may; 


and does in certain circumſtances, continue, 
_ after the ſtimulus itſelf is removed. Hence it 


is of importance, to {mars the commence= | 
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0 3 bien ert: ;-this "reaſoning; 7 
it often happens in: the exhibition of ſalts, ' 
that they are inſtantly; rejected from the ſto- 


mach; but the purgative effects are produced 


votuithſtanding - That is; the ſtimulus impart- 
| edby the ſalts to the fibres of the ſtomach, had 


begun a certain action there, which had gone 


forward and continued after the falts them 
ſelves had been thrown up. It is the ſame in 


determinations, if once they have been formed, 
and that a peculiar action has been produced 
in the veſſels; though the momentum and 


bulk, of the enn maſs, may be afterwards 5 


. diminiſned; 


without great | morbid action. But blood- 5 EY 
5 letting diminiſhes diſtenſion, tone, and vigour in . 
the veſſels; and therefore ſeems beſt calculated SD 


»* 


3 * 8 2 determi- 
nation perhaps leſſened, yet ſome of its pe- 


culiar effects will go forward; and be at times 


i hazardous. So that prevention, would ſeem 
a more ſecure ground of practice; and blood - 


letting appears to me, to be the chief and 


| beſt means of effecting it. I truſt it has ap- 
- peared from the above reaſoning, that it is 
eſſential to perform blood- letting very early; 


and as liberally as the circumſtances of the 


patient will admit. It will appear alſo, that 


if the action of the veſſels is not diminiſhed, 
after the firſt blood- letting, that it will be 
neceſſary to repeat it; till that effect is really ' 
produced. Much of the future events of the 


diſcaſe muſt depend on an earlyblood-letting.— 


It is to be obſerved, that this doctrine, more 
eſpecially applies to the caſe of ſtrangers, 
newly arrived; and poſſeſſing like the Englith, 
the full, irritable, plethoric habit, on which 


the Remittent eſtabliſhes its conqueſts. It ; 
is in ſuch habits, that determinations, are apt 


to be produced. But they may 'occur in 


people, who have reſided for a long time in 
the climate, whoſe vigour and ſtrength have 
been diminiſhed by perſpiration, and: the re- 
a Taxation, heat AER induces, In en caſes, 
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Friction on the ſkin. Whenever we are able to 
induce action in the veſſels, the ſupply of blood 


| to them is: increaſed, or a determination to that 


| particular ſet of. veſſels: takes place. In this 


view Friction was recommended, which by 
having a chance of exciting into action the 
veſſels of the ſkin, would divert the force of 
the | circulation to the ſurface of the; body. 
For it has been obſerved, that the determi- 


nations are apt to happen towards the internal 


organs. Friction therefore may divert the 


circulation to the ſurface, the ſpaſm, which 
commonly takes place, may be thus removed, 
and the determinations to important organs 


prevented. The James powder was pre- 


ſcribed alſo in this view, as I have often ſeen 


it operate on the ſkin ; whilſt the calomel 
cleared the bowels and removed fæculent mat- 
ter, which might as highly W to 
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po alteratives, and may conduce to 
—_ the ren ſtate of the body though 
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I am not clear, That ſmaller doſes of load]; 


would not ſucceed better, than large 

as theſe become purgative. And anne 
ta n ſor avour deter- 

minations. The action-of the veſſels in tlie 

inteſtines once excited, ſolicits a greater o 

of blood towards them; pe ee 


_ rate by producing this action. Whether ithey 


compenſate for this by removing. Nhat would 
prove highly ſtimulant and dangerous, in the 
inteſtines, may be doubtfulſ as frequent injec· 
tions might effect this end. Purgatives appear | 
to me a dubious remedy; they wege d. 
although they produce evacuation, yet an this 


way, they may contribute to diminiſh the bulk 


and momentum of the circulating maſs. In 
Dr. Rus n's practice conſiderable ſtreſs is laid 
on their carrying the calomel britkly through, 
and he ſeems to think that it contributed 
to the good effects of it, to be thus hurtied 
through the inteſtines. To his eee 
T pay great deference; but I cannot Clear- 
ly conceive” how this method could con- 


tribute to the good effects of calomel. 1 
have already, pretty freely expreſſed my opi- 
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Seel. V.) FEVER Or ST. DOMINGO, ft. 

1 come now to ſpeak. of the warm and 
cold bath, which I fo freely employed; and 
here I muſt recur ſhortly to the doctrine of 
- proximate cauſes, and our general know-- 
_ ledge of fever. It has been already ſaid, that 
ve do not know, precifely and definitely, the- 
nature of proximate cauſes, and therefore, 


that practice by indication; is often mere 5 
amuſement, a fiction, by which we deceive 


ourſelves and our patient. Our knowledge | 


of fever, in its intimate and neceſſary mode 
of exiſting; is not much more extenſive. 
Theories have riſen: after theories, and again 
ſunk into oblivion ; they are peruſed by the 
curious, as monuments of the difficulty of, 
the ſubject ; and the defect of knowledge. In 
theſe circumſtances, the phyſician, - untutored: 
by any rational inſtructor, muſt. ſearch out: 
principles for himſelf; and try ſome new: 
path, by which he may prove more ſuc- 
ceſsful in his reſearches, On theſe grounds, 
as I could not preſcribe by definite indica- 
tion, in the Remittent, when the various 
means already enumerated, failed of ſucceſs ; vg 
attempted to change at once the whole given, 
or exiſting circumſtances. of the ſyſtem ; fo. 
as to change the morbid. phænomena 3 and 
7 chen intagdaeing a new order of things, 

1791 NS > 7 have 
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5 have a better chance of curing the diſeaſe. 


It is evident if the whole ſtate of the doch \ 


\\ 


undergoes a revolution; that the morbid 


cauſe, cannot in a new condition of the body, 
produce the ſame phænomena as before. But 
it may be aſked, whether I can aſcertain, that 


the new order of circumſtances will be leſs 
dar gerons, than the former which have been 


| baniſhed. by my practice? To this I reply, | 
that no new. circumſtances or change, can 
be more dangerous, than the ſtate, we at- | 


tempt to alter; 'and that the revolution/ in 
the ſyſtem affords ſome chance, and "IEG 
fore, that there is a preference due to it.— 


In caſes, where few eſcape, and where cer- 
tain ſymptoms form preſages of death; it is 
ſurely the duty of the phyſician to vary his 


means, and not obſtinately perſiſt i in any one 


method, which has not been ſucceſsful. In- 


Read of adhering to blood- letting or e, 5 


to bark, injeckions, diluents, or any one me- 


thod, I took advantage of them all, and com- 
bined or ſeparated them, as occaſion might re- 


quire. From an attentive view of the diſ- 
eaſe and its ſymptoms, I drew ſome general 
concluſions, which had an influence on my 
practice; but I was often placed in a fitua- 


tion, to abandon ole concluſions, and at- 


un 
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tempt innovation. As the moſt ' powerful 
means of effecting a change in the given cit- 

zumſtances, I uſed the cold bath. A 
x a the warm, in order to create: a high 
degree of ſenſibility, becauſe, without ſenſi- 
bility, we have no baſis to act on; nor can any 
change be actually produced. 1 had the ſa- 
tisfaction to ſee many caſes, in which I had 
reaſon to congratulate myſelf. on adopting 
and purſuing theſe opinions, and if even our 
ſucceſs is confined to a few inſtances, there 
will be gin om ſtill, for 1 innovation. N 


by” . now. pretty fully e my view 
of the diſeaſe, and the grounds of my prac- 


tice ; and I am not without hope, if it ever 


is my lot to be again placed, where it 
rages, that I ſhould be more ſucceſsful, than 
heretofore. It requires a long experience 
to form accurate concluſions. I have now 
only to obſerve, that, I confined the uſe of 
the bark to the convaleſcent period, when 
it ſeemed. to prevent acceſſions, and to in- 
creaſe the ſtrength and appetite. A long 
train of diſeaſes often followed the Remit- 
tent, all intimately blended with debility. 15 
Obſtinate incurable diarrhœas frequently ap- 
"om which reſiſtèd any thing: I could ever 
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itry⸗ Malignant eruptions; Wo "AA n 


of the fever; œdematous ſwellings, loſs of 


appetite, great languor and 9 often 


remained for a long time, in L000 of every 


\remedy. It was always my opinion; that 
ſtrength could not be ink in ſituations, 
productive of miaſmata; and therefore, I 


uniformly recommended, as ſoon as the pa- 


tient could bear it, a change of ſituation and 


elimate. The ſtate of our garriſons, did not 


ſometimes admit of the abſence of officers, who 


ought to have had the benefits of a change. — 


Many languiſhed away life, i in this n 


nate impriſo nment. 


11 has 3 3 by many. prac- 


8 that ulcers in the Weſt Indies are 


foul ulcers, were ſometimes: the 8 5 


a - 


much more obſtinate than in Europe; and 1 


believe there has been ground for the obſer- 


vation. But I muſt confeſs, that I have been 


| ſurpriſed, by the ſucceſs I have ſeen,” both 


in wounds and ulcers at St. Domingo. Ope- 


rations have been performed with more than 


European fucceſs, by Meſſrs. WARREN, 


 MonTacve, and BockrIE; and I have 


| ſeen ulcers of the moſt malignant aſpect cur- 
. ed, under the direction of the ſame gen- 


1 ues 


Having 
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Hlaving now finiſhed,” what T Had to a. 
vn the Remittent; and its treatment, I ſhall 
offer a few words more, on the claſs to wHHh 
1 have referrett it. Dr. Jacxs0ny, with 
whom it is not ſafe to differ, and for whole 
authority I have the greateſt reſpect, ConH 
ders the Yellow Fever as a diſtinct Alenk. 


enticely different, from the Endemie Re-. 


mittent; and for this opinion he offers the 
following reaſons: In our enquiries into 
the hiſtory of the Yellow Fever (ſays Dr. 
'Jacxs0N) ſome circumſtances preſent them. 
ſelves to our obſervation, which are not a 
little curious. It has never been obſerved, 
that a negroe, immediately from the coaſt of 

Africa, has been attacked with this diſeaſe ; - 
neither have Creoles, who have lived con- 
ſtantly in their native country, ever been 
known to ſuffer from it; yet Creoles or Afri- 
.cans, who have travelled to Europe, or the 
| higher latitudes of America, are not by nt 
means exempted from it; when they return 
to the iflands of the Weſt Indies. Earopoind,. 
-males particularly, ſuffer from it, ſoon after 
their arrival in tropical climates; yet. after 
the natives of Europe, have remained for a 
year or two in thoſe hot climates, eſpecially 
_ they have experienced the ordinary en- 
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| W, dur. . 


5 demie of 3 country 3 the appearance of the 
Yellow Fever, is obſerved to be only à rare 


occurrence; but beſides, that this 9 
ſeldom diſcovers itſelf, among thoſe - people, 
who. have lived any length of time in a tro 
pical country ; it has likewiſe ſcarcely ever 
been known to attack the ſame perſon twice, 
unleſs accidentally after his return from a 


colder region. The Remitting Fever on the 


contrary, does not ceaſe to attack ſuch as 


have reſided, the greateſt. part of their life, 
in thoſe climates, or who haye lived, after | 
the moſt regular and abſtemious manner; a 1 


fact, which ſeems to proye, that there ac- 


tually exiſts ſome eſſential difference, between 


the two diſeaſes, or which ſhows at leaſt that 


the revolution of a ſeaſon or two deſtroys in 


the European conſtitution, a certain aptitude 
or dif} poſition for the one diſeaſe, which it 
ſtill retains for the other.” — The above facts, 
which are ſtrictly true, do not by any means, 
weaken my concluſions, or conſtitute any real 
difference in the diſeaſe; ; on the contrary, 
they ſeem to ſtrengthen my doctrine. Afri- 

gans and Creoles, live chiefly on vegetables; 
they do not poſſeſs that conſtitution or habit 
on which, I allege the Remittent eſtabliſhes 
its conqueſts, They ys not the inflam- 
5 5 | matory 
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quire this conſtitution, by a change in the 


; ropeans and Americans do 3 in ſhort, by u- 


the diſeaſe is leſs violent in general, among 


bits, the inflammatory diatheſis, does not 


; mic; the Yellow Fever is obſerved to be a 


inflammatory diſpoſition ; ; then, any ſucceed- 
ing attack does not proceed fo far, as to in- 


. | 


coy" Made eg 6s vgs 

verity and acceffion of the fever ſeem to des ' 
end; but when they travel! to Europe, or 

the higher | latitudes of America, they do ac- 
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manner of their living; by doing what Eu- 


ing in che fame manner. They are then, on 
their return from Europe, liable to the fever; 
and ſometimes to its worſt form. But ſtill 


the N egroes and Creoles, than among Eu- 
ropeans or Americans. Becauſe in their ha- 


exiſt in the ſame degree. After the natives 
of Europe have remained, as Dr. Jackson 
ſtates, one or two years, in thoſe hot climates; 
eſpecially after undergoing the uſual ende- 


rare occurrence. That is, after the conſti- 
tution, by a reſidence of one or two . 
and by undergoing a mild diſeaſe, loſes the 


duce the yellowneſs, which 1 have noted, as 
marking a dangerous gradation, and the worſt. 
ſtay go of the e ' All the eur, 
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which ne un front a long reſidence i in 
4 tropical country, ariſes frem the gradus 
iminutien of the inflammatory kabis which 
chic ſeems to produce the worſt ſtag and 
ſymptdms of the Remittent. The fever, for the 
ſame reaſons, ſeldom returns twiee,; but this 
is only a very general obſervation, for where- 
ever the plethorie ſtate is produced in thoſe, 
who have reſided for years in theſe coun« 
tries; the fever is apt to return with fatal 
violence. Of this I have ſeen many in- 
ances. Captain I, of the 82d regi- 
ment, died of the ſecond attack at the diſ- 
tance. of twelve months from the firſt, from 
which he had e recovered. Captain 
R died after he had reſided twenty months 
at St. Domingo; Reſidence only improves 
the chance of exiſtence by duminiſhing the in- 
flammatory diatheſis. The Remitting fever 
on the contrary, (ſays Dr. JAcksox) does not 
ceaſe to attack thoſe who have reſided for 
years in the climate, and lived in the moſt 
abſtemious manner; and hence, there muſt 
be a difference between the Endemic and 
Yellow - Fever.“ Now all this reaſoning 
amounts ſimply to this, that though. the Re- 
mittent attacks thoſe , who a have reſided 
0 
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for ſame time in 2 tropical,gountry 31.366 ü 
does not commonly proceed te that violent 

ultimate _ of Hanger; #he. pelowneſs: Be- 

; deſtroyed, by: the aelaxing — . 

perſpiration. But they are not wholly exempt - 
ed, they art only ſubjected to a milder form 
of diſeaſe, from the antecedent circumſiances, = 
of the. conſtitutions - Dr: JAcx80N has fat. EE. 2 
ed the facts With his uſual eorrectneſs; but 1 
we differ in our coneluſions; to his en- 1 
_ 1 moſt DS Ant. i 5 
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With 9 105 - the; We of 5 into 
| which the Remittent is: divided, I cannot, do 
better than uſe. the words of Dr. JAcKg0N. . 
He has deſeribed in the tollowing quotation 
all T have ever ſeen, viz. A ſpecies of 
« diſeaſe, in which ſigus of putrefaction, are 
« evident at à very carly ſtage; hich is ge- 
«© nerally rapid in its courſe, and which uſu» 
ally terminates in black vomiting. Fel- 
« Jowneſs ſeldom or never fails to make its 
164 ppearance, in the preſent inſtance; and 
« perhaps it is only this form, which ſtrictly 
6 ſpeaking. can be en the Yellow Fever. 

i” „ 1 Secondly, 
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LR 8 15 . 6 the bein 
5 "remiflions, or e ee which a are fey ü 
. 5 «- perceptible ; in which ſigns of nervous abr 
15 s fections ate more obvious, than ſymptoms of 
15 i poweſceney, and in which yellowneſs and 
5 « black vomiting are rare ocurrences. Into | 
* another form in which regular paroxyſms 
, and femiſſions cannot be traced; but in 
Which there are marks of Violent irritation, 1 
and appearances, of inflammator 
in the earlier ſtage, which give way er | 
1 » ſhort continuance to ſigns of debi- 
* lity and putreſcency; which yellowneſs 
« frequently ſucceeds, or even ſometimes the 
_ </fo/much' dreaded vomiting. of matter of a 
_ «© dark colour. The diſeaſe which I have 
0 divided in the above manner, in three diſ- 
« ſtinct forms, appears to be in reality one 
and the ſame. The difference of the ſymp- 
toms probably ariſes, from very trivial or 
« very accidental cauſes; it is a matter of 
* great difficulty to diſeriminate thoſe ſigns, 
_ « which are eſſential and neceſſary to its exiſt- 
* ence. It is in ſome degree peculiar to 
ſtrangers from colder | regions, ſoon after 
their arrival in the Weſt Indies, and may 


4 generally be diſtinguiſhed from-the remit- 
WE | 7 ng 


15 
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ce e We of the county, not only by the 
5 obſcureneſs, or total want of paroxyſms and 


- fion of the eye and countenance, with ſome- 
. thing unuſually diſagreeable, in the feelings 
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REMITTENT OF sr. DOMINGO. 


Means of Prevention—Changes in the Syem | 


from nes Ce for a Hot 
Climate. 


HAVING finiſhed, all I had to fay, on the 
Remittent of St. Domingo, I proceed 


to a very important ſubject, the means of pre- 
vention. This will neceſſarily include ſome - 


preparation for the climate, previous to land- 


4 
4 


ing; with the moſt likely means of avoiding 


diſcaſe, after the troops diſembark ; to which 


ſome Obſervations will be added © on Diet, si- 
tuation, and Exerxiſe. 


3 directions have already been 


given in various books for the conduct of 


troops 


0 
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oops on board ſhip ; the beſt and moſt — 
eiſe, that I have met with are contained in in 


pamphlet written by Mr. STUART, fo wal 


in the Eaſt India Company's ſervice, and ad- 
areſſed to the Court of Directors. I ſhall not 
therefore enter into any minute details on this 
| fubjest ; but obſerve, that if my remark be 
correct, that the inflammatory diatheſis, in any 
conſtitution, creates danger, our preparation 


at ſea, muſt be directed to diminiſh this ten N 


dency. The great benefits of cles 


good air, and dryneſs, are known to every ws 5 


who has paſſed any time on board ſhip.” The 
effects of paſſing from'a cold climate into. © 


warm one, are ſometimes very ſuddenly felt. 


Head- ach, nauſea, an increaſe in the cclerity 
and ſtrength of the pulſe, a diſcharge of bi- 
lious matter; argue ſome derangement in the 
ſtate of the ſolids and fluids. The gene: I 
effects of heat ire produced in the human 
body. The ſolids and fluids ſuffer expanſion, 

but-not apparently: in the ne 
the fluids - ſeem to be expari 
rigid fibres of the ſolids ſufficientij y yield; 
this may be inferred from the basic 
vhich often happens from the nòſe, from tlie 
feveriſhneſs and tenſion of the pulſe, from the 
_— — oecurs on our. entry 
into 
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into warm 3 Theſe would ſeem to 1 
argue, that the fluids ſuffering a ſudden _ 
panſion, burſt the barrier of the blood-veſſels, | 


before they had time to accommodate them - 
ſelves, to the new. bulk of their contents. 
Heat too, renders all the veſſels more irritable, 


and appears to communicate a ſtimulus to the 


whole ſyſtem., Hence the ſecretions in general 


are increaſed, except ſuch as mutually ſupply; 


the place of each other; as the perſpiration, 
and diſcharge of urine are known to do. Per- 
ſpiration relieves the ſyſtem in two ways, firſt 
by diminiſbing the abſolute bulk of the maſs of 


fluids, and. thus accommodating them to the 
ſolids; and ſecondly, by conducting off the 


exceſs of poſitive heat, in the proceſs of eva- 
poration. Theſe objects are of the utmoſt 
conſequence in the animal economy. Our 
great aim then muſt be to put the body in a 
condition, on our approach to a warm climate, 
not to ſuffer from the unavoidable expanſion 
and change that muſt go forward. This is 
to be effected by diminiſhing the fluids, and 
leſſening the irritability of the ſyſtem. On 


our getting into the warm latitudes, before 
| the heat becomes intenſe ; . WC muſt begin our 


preventive. means. 'All thoſe who are vigo- 
rous, Plethoric. or irritable in their copſtite= 
$ 8 tions, 
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tions, ought to be bled, in proportion to. thely 
ſtrength; it is impoſſible to lay down preciſe 
rules. For this purpoſe, the tranſports, or ſhips 
of war, ought to lay to; that the motion of the 
ſhip might not create preſent or future incon- 
venience to thoſe who are bled. Aſter this 


general blood- letting, a doſe of ſalts ought to 


Y be adminiftered to all thoſe, i 


whom the ope- 


ration was performed. They ſhould be after- 


wards, every other day made to plunge in the 
ſalt water, for which purpoſe, large tubs 
might be placed on the forecaſtle. This 
would cleanſe the ſkin, and preſerve the pro- 
per tone of the veſſels from undergoing too 


ſudden a relaxation. The troops at the ſame 
time ought to be put on a lower diet. The 


quantity of ſalt proviſion muſt be leſſened, and 


if they have been hitherto, accuſtomed to 
ardent ſpirits, they ought now to leave them 
entirely off; and to ſubſtitute the leſs perni- 


cious beverage of ſpruce beer, porter, or wine 


and water. But theſe drinks ought to be of 


the firſt quality, and approved of, by a mixed 


d of military and medical officers.  Un- 


e the liberal ſupplies of govern- 


ment to the army, fall too frequently a prey to 


5 commiſſaries and contractors; whilſt the of- 
Hoare rand ae, are robbed of their juſt al- 


O 2 b nces. 


8 dance "Thoſe who can live on + keys © 
Felh N food, 'obght to dimini 


ve getables and 
iſn the 
quantity of the latter, as well as their former 
quantity of wine. For though the waſte by 
perſſ rod requires, that the elrculating . 
maſs be recruited, yet it is not neceſſary, that 


the whole of this ſupply ſhould: be in wine. 
The great baſis of all our drinks ſhould be 


water, bletided with ſacl pottions- of other 


nouriſhing fluids, as will not permit it to 


weaken too much, which E it e Wo; 
were it not for this agar a I 


i. ff 


| Before u W are landed: [the goa means 


Weidy recommended ought again to be re- 


peated: ſo. that the inflammatory diatheſis 


would in a. great meaſure by ſubdued; Ar- 


dent ſpirits though they create a temporary 
ſtrength! and excitement, yet diſſipate the 
ſtreugth rnore than any other means. The 
languor and debility of a debauch laft much 


longer than the joyous moments which pro- 


duced them. In this manner by frequent repe- 
titions, the animal powers are deſtroyed beyond 


recovery; and many men, formed to delight 
ſociety, become  hymiliating monuments of 5 


debauchery. The ene of ardent ſpirits 


e „„ vine, 


comp Men capal PS 
_ exertions 7 3 een, been ſober ab- 
dere men. Walking STEWART, ſeldom 
_ taſted foo or indulged in wine, yet he 
valked over an aſtoniſhi bene ee, 
without hurting his conſtitution ; and 'with 
more perſeverance than is commonly found. 
Dr. Jaexsox, who follows, the fame plan, 
and has always led an abſtemious life, gives, 
in his own perſon, remarkable proofs of vigour 
under this regimen; and though now pry 
ow. Nane of age, is more active, and more 
our young men of twenty. At Port- au- 
Prince he ſeldom mounted a horſe, and yet 
he viſited every: barrack, every regimental 
hoſpital, and every ward in the general hoſ- 
pital, ſometimes twice a day. And he did 


not ſeem fatigued in the evening. Indepen- _ 
dent of theſe direct inſtances of the bene- 


fits of a moderate abſtemious life, we remark 
that the natives of warm climates i in general, 
unleſs- corrupted by Europeans, adopt this 
plan of abſtinence. Among moſt of the 
 Eaſtern-nations, this ſobriety of life is enforced 
. el the Rs of their religion. Their wiſe 
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fatigue, than moſt of 
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legiſlators, enſured their i objdiance:dy. five 
ties; by which they performed daties ef anti 
to their exiſtence and hep pn with more 
pleaſure and ſecurity, The Mahometans 
though they do not abſolutely decline the 
pleaſures of wine, reſerve the full enjoyment 


of it to their celeſtial manſions. The Gen- 
toos, find a ſufficient reward on earth, and 


practiſe moderation without a bribe. Tem- 9 


perance, like other virtues, is its own reward. 


But whilſt I recommend temperance and mo- 


deration, I do not mean to inſinuate, that we 
ſhould wholly abſtain from wine or animal 
food; on this ſubject I ſhall be more explicit 


In its place. It requires prudence and care to 


' relinquiſh habits to which we have been long 
enured. It muſt be done by flow and cau- 


tious degrees, or we run a great riſque in 


the attempt to improve. It would be raſh 
to reduce a man, accuſtomed to drink a 
bottle of wine after dinner, to two glaſſes; 
ſuch a reduction might be really dangerous: 
Nature, and the example of the natives of 
warm climates, would ſeem to point out, 
that the ſame diet which is neceſſary in 
cold countries, is not {uitable to 0 e cli 
mates. 
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human ſyſtem, relaxed and debilitated, and 
without the ſame powers and vigour which EE 
mark the robuſt inhabitant of Europe. The 
example of the nat ves, founded on this 


difference, teaches a mode of living pro- 
portioned to the vigour of their animal 
powers. Making this the rule of our diet, 
it would be certainly proper to alter out 
manner of living, on getting into the warmer | 
latitudes. If it be the effect of heat to expand 2 
and relax, and by ſuch change to debilitate = 
the animal fibre; it muſt affect every part of 
the ſyſtem, and diminiſh the vigour of every 
organ, which compoſes the living body. A- 
mong the other organs, the ſtomach muſt feel 
this general influence; and in fact we find its 
powers diminiſhed; the appetite for animal 
food is languid, and when the ſtomach hap- 5 
pens to be full of any thing that requires 
energy to ſubdue it, there is a remarkable 4 
oppreſſion induced; and other ſymptoms of 
dyſpepſia. . The nature of the food muſt be / | 
proportioned to the vigour 'of the ſtomach. 
If this is a true axiom, we muſt conclude,: that 
as the ſtomach becomes weakened and relaxed, 
in common with other organs of the body; 
wie e to ſupply it only with ſuch nourith- 
04 ment 
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ment as it cin readily mana 
| Animal food in any-large pro ortion, requires 
conſiderable vigour in the ſtomach to digen | 
and ſubdue it. The proportion. of it which N 
enters diet in Europe, ſhould therefore be 
diminiſhed in a tropical climate; and a pre- 
ference given to vegetables. - Light ſoups ſeem. 
to me well calculated for the powers the ſto- 
mach retains; they do not require any great 
vigour to ſubdue them, and appear with little 
change to be fit for immediate ails. 
The French have adopted this mode of living, 
and are more healthy than we are. They are 
remarkable for their light ſoups and wines 
and the large portions of bread, and vegetables 
which compoſe their diet; all their plans and 
methods of life are directly calculated to dimi- 
niſn the inflammatory conſtitution on which 
the Remittent makes its moſt dangeious at- 
tack. But, independent of the eaſe with 
which digeſtion is performed, and the propor- 
tion eſtabliſned by this method, between the 
powers of the ſtomach and the reſiſtance of 
= the food; it poſſeſſes another great advantage; 
tthat it gradually lowers the habit to a ſecure 
and leſs hazardous ſtandard. For ſhould the 
Remittent make its attack, it finds the habit 
in a fituation to make a proper reſiſtance, 
N | = Theſe 
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Theſe 3 apply to the Weſt nee in 


general, but mare Sy. where Remittonty, | 
ö W | | 
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| depends on the period of arrival 
in the Welt Indies; but this. 8 difnñcult to ar- 
range, with any certainty, the attempt may 
be made, but the elements controul our ar- 
rangements. When however Government can 
attend to à certain ſeaſon, the troops for Weſt 8 
_— ſervice ſhould be embarked in Septem 
They will then, in all probability arrive 
in N ee when the healthy period. com- 
mences, and they have before them four months 
of a milder temperature, during which they 
| can be ſeaſoned without danger. This is the 
only part of the year for activity or exertion ; 
it is the only time in which European ſoldiers 
can be uſeful. They may be exerciſed with 
fafety and trained to fatigue. It would there- 
fore in every view be a deſireable period for 


embarking Weſt India troops, This attempt Fed” 
was made in 1795 from this country, but the 


event proved highly diſaſtrous and dangerous: 
However ſuch a boiſterous ſeaſon is not a 
common occurrence, and- we ny ſtill HOPS. 
for hether lucceſs. e WE CLOSE: Md 6 RR 
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bon Diet, which, ſo far as the rules can be com- 
plied with, are applicable at ſea; I ſhall now 
ſuppoſe the troops diſembarked. The re- 
marks which will be offered on this ſabjeR, 
will apply in general to the Weſt Indies 3 T 


ſhall afterwards point out more particularly, 


what applies to the and of St. nn. 


When troops are landed, the firſt object of 


the officers attention, ſhould be to ſecure for 


them dry and comfortable quarters; and to 
prevent as much as poſſible, with extraordi- 
nary ſtrictneſs, their having intercourſe with 
the troops already in garriſon. The effects of 
this intercourſe are, commonly, riot, intemper- 

ance, and drunkenneſs. Inſtead of allowing 
them to run about the ſtreets, and fatigue 
themſelves with novelty; they ought to be 


reſtrained from any unneceſſary exerciſe, with 


Sm, 


/ 
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and ſtrict orders on this head, muſt be iflued, 
and enforced. During this period of conſine- | 
ment, which ought to laſt two or three days, 


they ſhould all have a doſe of cooling phyſic, 
- ſuch as ſalts and manna; ſoluble tartar and : 
jalap; with a variety of other prep 


ſuitable to the purpoſe. They ought: to dh 
fed on ſoups, with very little animal food. 
All ardent ſpirits to be abſolutely forbidden. 


After undergoing this preparatory regimen, | 
they may be taken out to exerciſe in the 


morning, with ſome ſafety. The troops then, 


on the following day ought to be marched, to 


a known healthy ſituation, well ſheltered 


from unfriendly winds, lofty, and dry. This 


removal never ſhould be neglected; for it is 
proved, by accurate obſervation, that the mi- 


aſmata, which produce the Remittent, gene- 


rally require ten or fifteen days to produce 


their effect; or more accurately ſpeaking re- 
quire an expoſure to them, of that duration, 


before the body is ſaturated and yields to 
their influence. This points out an abſolute 


neceſſity for changing the ſituation of the 
troops, as ſoon as poflible, after landing, and 
refreſhing themſelves. For all the places or 
towns in the Weſt Indies, where troops are 

commonly . 
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the moſt vigilant caution. The moſt poſitive 
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ds landed, have ab built "for: the 0 
purpqſes d commerce, zvith very little conſi- 
dAeration of their healthfulneſs. They are in 
general on low grounds, and theſe grounds 
being ſituated at the foot of high mountains, 
are ſomewhat marſhy, and therefore not fit 
ſtuations for troops. To this Port Royal in 
Jamaica forms an exception, being a fandy 
dry ſoil, and reckoned in that iſland very 
healthy; though not in the ſame degree as 
Stoney Hill barracks, an elevated, well hel: 
z 7 pres pe e eF-% | 


| When the troops are ; thus 0 it is 
erg that they will not ſuffer, in any 
great degree, from the Endemic of the coun- 
try. For allowing, that the miaſmata act upon 
them, the moment they land, it is not im- 
probable, as they require a certain length o ß 
expoſure, to produce their effect, that the Li 
troops may eſcape after three days delay. But 
granting that a certain portion of them is 
admitted; the change into another climate, 
with a purer air, may prevent the ill effects ; 
which might otherwiſe reſult. The miaſ- 5 
mata do not ſeem to operate like the _ „ 
pox; and from the ſmalleſt: conceivable par- 


| ticle, produce their FO, as decidedly, as if 
e „„ 
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loyed. For the | 


4. great quantity was emp 
riole eee dich we pee, 
riſe from miaſmata; ſeems to depend, on 
the quantity of them, applied to - the body, 
where the attack takes place. Thus, at 
Port- au- Prince, here, there are large marſhes, 
the fever attacks ſtrangers much ſooner, and 
proceeds with more violence, than at eremie; 

where there is not the ſame nurſery for miaſ- 
mata as at Port-au-Prince. And at Bizoton, 
which: riſes from the middle. of a marſh, the 
Remittent attacks after.-a-ſhorter:-refidence; 


than at Port- au- Prince; becauſe, there are 7 
latger portions of miaſinata produced and ap- 


plied. to the ſyſtem. It is therefore probable 
that a certain quantity of miaſmata is neceſ- 
ſary to produce the Remittent, and a certain 
length of expoſure requiſite; to ſaturates the 
body. Theſe are ſufficient reaſons, 

moving new- landed troops, to well e 
healthy ſituations. When they are removed; 


their diet ſhould be as much as poflible made 
up with wholeſome vegetables; and great care 


taken, that noexceſs be committed with fruits 
and acids, which bring on troubleſome di- 
arrhœa and dangerous cholic. Spirits -ought 
not to be allowed; but ſpruce: beer, or what 


20 n . good Porter may be 


given 


ä 


e 
Eds 
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772 Wen without hazard. Each”: ſoldjers might 
conſume three pints a day; with advantage. 
If ſpirits are ever granted, water ſhould” be 
added, to dilute them; perhaps half a wine 
glaſs of good brandy undiluted, might be al- 
| lowed after dinner. Soldiers cannot believe 
their exiſtence ſecure without ardent ſpirits. 
And the officer may find it neceſſary ſometimes 
: to concede 8 even to _— n 8 
. now 113 ppoſe the troops in bz _ 
LEE r cantonments, where they are to be 
„ trained for the ſervice of a hot climate, witn 
all the ſecurity againſt the invaſion of the f 
=. _ Remittent, that they can well poſſeſs. Tf 
BE they are in the neighbourhood of running 
water, or any convenient ſituation for bathing, 
TI would ſtrongly recommend the cold bath, 
every morning, or every other morning. Un- 
leſs the ſurgeon of the corps, points out unfit 
ſubjects for this healthy exerciſe, they ſhould 
be all ordered to bathe. An officer and the 
ſurgeon ought to ſuperintend this operation, 
that no riot or play may take place, which 
f might keep them too long naked, or in the 
! water. When they have plunged and wafhed 
| themſelves, they are to be rubbed dry with 
8a: ow towel, with which each of them 
ou ugh | 
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5 3 to "RY Furniſhed ; and Sri _ to 
| their barracks with a briſk pace. They will 
feel themſelves light, invigorated, and cheer- 


ful. They refiſt in this manner, the relax- 
ing effects of heat, they Bs aj ſtrength 


natory habit, and they be- 
come fit for ſervice, without fearing diſeaſe, — 
This, as Thompson has expreſſed it, is the 
pureſt exerciſe of health; the kind refreſher 
of che Anme heats, Aid the fame poet 
adds, that the Roman arms, which ſubdued 
the world, firſt learned to ſubdue the wave. 
At the meſs of ſoldiers an officer ought al- 
ways to be preſent, to regulate their conduct, 
and ſee, that no impropriety is committed. This 
is particularly neceſſary in the Weſt Indies, 
where all the caution and vigilance employed 
is hardly ſufficient, to prevent the men from 
getting a poiſonous kind of rum, which de- 
ſtroys numbers. I faw at St. Domingo a 
ſtriking example of the benefit of this atten- 
tion, in the royal, or firſt regiment. Colonel 


Green, with the moſt laudable and 'indefati- 


de ed was ever e e that 
of his ſoldiers; he regulated, ordered, and 
conducted every thing. The effects of this ma- 
nagement were aſtoniſhing; the royal were the 
_ e the . and beſt looking 
1 0 men 
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men in the garriſon; their depottwent 


ppeara : diſtinguiſhed . them at a diſtances - 
and other, regiments looked up to chem | 

objects of imitation. This ſort of attention 
in officers, greatly i improves the military ar- 


dour of ſoldiers, they feel their own imp 


tance. they are fenſible'of the kindneſs ſhawn 


them: by their ſuperiors z and they will not 


diſgrace their friendſhip. At all events this 
vigilance muſt, prevent riot and drinking, os 


the ſmuggling of rum into the meſs; for 
which the molt i ine biens, berg 9 cen. 
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his: of importance, is military exerciſe 
which is to complete the ſoldier. for the pur- 


poſes of his profeſſion. It has been a general 
practice among officers, and fror 
tives, to prevent the men as much as poſſible, 
from running about in the fun, or being even 
expoſed to it for any time. This reſtriction 
is certainly very proper for the firſt few days 
after their arrival, but no longer. The ſoldiers 
who arrive in the Weſt Indies are deſtined to 
ſerve in a hot country. They muſt, as ſervice 


may require it, be expoſed to the action of 
the ſun for many hours; and often for a whole 


day; 


m the beſt;mo- 1 
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men into à gradual tolerance of what at ſome» 
period; they muſt undergo ?. It is not from a 


dark chamber, we would bring a perſon, to 
fit him, to bear the ſplendour of light, ons: 
hurting his eye. Nor would we train, in a 


heated apartment, a ſoldier for the cold region 
of Nova Zembla. Equally improper, is the 
method of chaſing. troops to th ee 
whenever they appear in the an. The con- 

ſequence i that troops thus educated; in 
the cool ſhade. of their barracks, are 3 


unfit for any ſervice; in this retreat they lan- 


guiſh and ſleep their time away, they acquire 
indolent habits, they become relaxed; and for 

want of better amuſement get drunk. When 
the ſervice requires them to quit the ſhade, 


and march into the; field; they are incapable: 


of fatigue, the firſt beam of the ſun injures: 
them; like tender plants they ſhrink from 
the breeze, ſicken and die. Nor 1 1s this ſur- 
priſing; it is to them, a a ſudden change, they 
plunge at once into ſevere exertion; without 


being gradually inured or trained to it; and 


they ſuffer accordingly. It is aſtoniſhing : 
that this prejudice ſhould prevail, and be even 
encouraged by medical men, as I have fre- 
quently ſeen. i indeed ſoldiers could fight, 

* , with 


5 <clipſe, whüd they were in 


a umbrellas! over them, or command an 
preſent method of training n would = 
proper and - uſeful. But as effeminacy has 
not yet corrupted, or mitkcles- affifted our ar- 
mies, we muſt recur to methods founded in 
common ſenſe, and common reaſon. What is 
it, that gives the ſoperiority to black troops 

over ours in a warm climate ? Is it not the 
capability of enduring the heat of the ſun 
without danger ?—and ought it not to be our 
aim gradually to bring our own troops to their 
level? Nothing will do this but education; 
a gradual habit, which at laſt ſteels the con- 
ſtitution, and fits it for any exigency. I have 
ſcen at Port-au-Prince, many men drop down 
on ſhort excurſions, affected by the heat. If 


"| 


they had: been [gradually inured, this would 


not happen. I brought myſelf to bear the 
ſun's utmoſt heat without any diſagreeable 


ſenſation. My profeſſion required, that F 
| ſhould be able to go out at every time of the 


day in which I might be called on; I never 


uſed an umbrella, and I rode all day, wherever 


my aſſiſtance was required without any in- 
convenience. But I acquired this habit gra- 
dually. Dr. Jackxson acquired the fame 


habits, and walked daily in the ſun, without 


8 ſuffering | 


* is annie to Arn this habit of phe: 


the ſun very gradually. Let them begin to 
exerciſe at five o'clock in the morning; and 


continue this practiee for two or three days, 


then come on, to half after five, to fix; ſeven; 


| of eight o'clock, prolonging their ſtay in the 
field each day; and making the hour progreſ- 
ng their ex- 
erciſe at eight o clock, let them be gradually 


five, After a habit of perforr 


brought on to twelve in the forenoon, the - 


warmeſt period of the day; and at firſt de- 


tained for ſhort intervals, whieh may after - 
wards be increaſed to any time. Troops will 
thus becom 


undergo any fatigue or ſervice. I appeal to 
common ſenſe, on this queſtion, to the expe- 


ecome highly uſeful; and in time be 
equally. fit with the natives of the country to 


rience of every one who has attentively viewed 


them by degrees, to form and eſtabliſh a ha- 
dit of bearing heat, to which the nature of 
the ſervice, muſt unavoidably PET Te 
ſome time or other. 15 


troops on any expedition in a warm climate. 
It muſt be evident, that it is proper to train 


When at Madraſs, in PR E: "ROY 


n of obſerving, that the troops in that 
- P 2 country 
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country were. 6 anna „ at an 4 4 rly 
hour in the morning without any variation; 
and that they were ſent back to their barracks, | 
with a ſedulous care, 'to guard them from the © 


ſun. I underſtood: at the fame time, from a 
| number of officers; that on ſervice, many of 
- theſe troops ſuffered from the ſun. Having 
had an opportunity of mentioning this ſub- 

ject to the late Sir ARcniBALD CAMPBELL, 
then governor of that ſettlement ; he was ſtruck 
with ſome obſervations which aroſe -in our 


converſation; and that excellent officer ado ted 


the plan of progreſſive exerciſe, from an early 
to a more advanced hour of · the day. At firſt, 


troops will not bear a long period in the heat of 
the ſun, but by degrees, they may be ſo inured, 


as to undergo long marches, without any in- 


convenience. This is a ſubject of great im- 
portance; as a very different ſyſtem is at 
preſent carried on in the Weſt Indies; a "fs - 
tem whieh unfits the ſoldier for exertion, 


and expoſes him to new perils ; againſt _ 


which we might ag guard, * a little at- 
tention. 


Lam ſo convinced on the propriety of hy ae 
-up ſoldiers, to a gradual endurance of heat, that 


I am nd, it ſhould not have been long 
4 « ſince 
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ſince adopted; but prejudices do not a; give 
way; and the ſun has from immemorial time 
been reckoned | unfriendly to the European ; 

conſtitution. ' The reſtriction is highly proper 

at firſt. It is a curious faQ, proved almoſt by 
every one, that thoſe who arrive from Eng- 
land in a warm climate, or from the latter in 

England; endure the heat or cold better, for 

on firſt ſeaſon, than during any ſubſequent 

This is a dangerous prepoſſeſſion, in 
ebb caſe.” It i is difficult to explain, how the 
| ſenſation ariſes. It would ſeem to me, to de- | 
pe d on this principle chiefly ; that we con- 
ceive the heat of the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, 
greatly beyond its real ſtandard. | And the 
inhabitants of warm regions imagine the cli- 


mates of Europe, to be much colder than they 


really are. When people arrive under this 
impreſſion in theſe climates, they do not find | 

the heat or dold correſpond with the degrees, 

| imagination had fixed, and therefore they brave 
all caution, until the fervour of fancy has 

abated, when they feel the Ons or cole as 1 

| _ AP are. ; 
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Alter "Y wipe have en Rationed f for i | 
few weeks in healthy” ſituations, they might 
be Ape n for a few days at a time to do 
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duty in les ſalubrious places, and Ho un 
- again to their former ſtations. They would 
thys become gradually habituated, and at 
length #&&fift the influence of the miaſmata. 
The want of ſuch ſitustions at St. Dowingo | 
proved highly injurious to our troops. When 
the troops from Ireland arrived at the Mole, 


they were obliged to live for weeks on board 


the tranſports, where an infectious fever raged, _ 


and made great havoc. amongſt them. This: 
would not have happened if they had been 

landed | and encamped, on the neighbour- 
ng hills, or if there had been proper barracks 
to receive them; the conſequence was, that 
| numbers periſhed ; and that little army, which 
originally conſiſted of five thouſand men, was 
very ſhortly reduced to fifteen hundred. There 
were no places prepared for the ſick, or their 
neceſſaries. Military and medical ſtores were 


landed in haſte, and ſtrewed thetſhores, like 


fragments of a wreck. The exertions of the 
medical gentlemen. at this poſt were extra- 
ordinary. Mr. WE1R, the inſpector- general 
of hoſpitals, took every poſſible means, of 
providing in the beſt manner for the ſick. He 
took the duty of phyſician, and fatigued him- 
ſelf in every department that required his 
preſence. Dr. Jae exerted his uſual 

TS 8 humanity; 


en 
eie and Drs. MazsTzR;: PERS 


and FELLOws, had their ample ſhare of em- 


ployment. Vet from not- ſeeking 4 more 


healthy ſituation, ; the 3 — weren. OE 


In fact 3. they i k 


tious fever, which, for « a et en mer 8 
independent of the endemic af the iſland 


and did great execution. In ſuch circumſtances, 
the exertions of medical men proved of no 


avail; terror ſpread rn amongſt us, and in- 


creaſed the conqueſts of death. Of ſuch im- 8 
| nec bs it to chuſe CR 


: Hades a» Gals is E poſts 
at St. Domingo, which unfortunately 4 Tow | 
in number, and therefore eaſily daſeribed. It 
may be the lot of Britiſh troops in the courſe 


of war, to land again, in this unfortunate 
iſland. If this misfortune ſnould ever happen, 
let us take ſuch precautions as the nature of the 


ir ar ns e vin ad. 


"The Mole, 1 its N 8 


| generally the place | where troops are firſt. 
brought; but no delay ought to be made in 


this fituation. Such troops as are really ne- 


ceſſary for the defence of he poſt, muſt be 


n and after . the preparatory 
> regimen 


regimen bby: mentioned, 


camp on the brows of the hills, b the | 


town, in the manner which general Wuvrx 


very judiciouſly adopted. They are there leſs 55 


expoſed to danger, and forin a corden of de- 
fence round the garriſon. It has been very 
clearly proved, that lofty ſituations are not 


by any means the moſt healthy in marſhy coun- 


tries; becauſe they are more expoſed to ſtreams 
of miaſmata, from the very circumſtance of their 
elevation. We are therefore to chuſe dry and 


well- ſheltered fituations, eſpecially againſt the 


: 
8 N 
— 1 
: 1 * 


— 


\ 


land winds. We are to take care, that no 


marſhes of any extent are to windward of us; i 
and that we have, if poſſible, ſtreams of 1 55 


ning water in our pan e 


If OE at the Mole, hue may be: ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for its defence - the reſt of the 
troops, ſhould proceed for Jeremie, a diſtrict of 
the. Grand Anſe; by far the moſt healthy fitua- 
tion in St. Domingo. It was to this place, that 


the convaleſcent French, uſed to fly as to 


Montpelier, for health; and generally ſucceed- 
ed. The inhabitants and troops of this quar- 
ter, wear an European aſpect, when compar- 

ed with the fallow complexion of their nei 3 
| bours. The Oy is 18 85 and lofty, ſtreams 


ot of 


„ „ * 


the ſea breeze, cools and refreſhes the air. Here 
then is the Hituation, \ where we ought to Jand 


the bulk of our troops for the ſervice of St. 
Domingo. After they have been in this 

wa ſituation for ſome weeks, they may 
be ſent to St. Marc's, or the Mole, and laſt of 
all to Port-au-Prince, But during their reſi- 
dence at Jeremie, they ought not to be con- 
fined to the town; but be ſcattered over the 
moſt healthy plantations, which for this pur- 
poſe, may be converted into uſeful barracks. 
To this the French proprietors: cannot object. 

as they derive from the troops defence and ſe- 

curity. The barracks at Jeremie were Judi: i- 


ciouſly erected under Colonel Murray's in- 


ſpection. If it becomes neceſſary to ſend | 


oops, to that fatal ſpot, Port-au-Prince; ; they 
© ought not for any time to remain in 'town, 
Which in fact is a nurſery of miaſmata.” "They 


ought to be encam ped on the brows, of the 
mountains which ſurround that town, in a 
curve line from Tourgeot 'to Biffoton. © This 3 


plan of incampment, was pointed out by Dr. 
Jacxson, who travelled over the ground; but 


it was not adopted from ſome frivolous 0b. 
jection. It was alleged, that the inhabitants 
of 2 town, could not be truſted; or that 


1 


'T OF TROOPS.” . ty 0 
_ wat 0 Sp Nan from the mountains, Wor 
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they would loſe dei wee 55 47 the town. - 
This could not well haye taken Since vie = 
Fort Royal, formed one point of the Sen N 
circle and Biſſoton the other, whilſt the con- 

necting line was a chain of ble. 
he Plan was not * . 


The Ds attention duct to be 3 
that troops are not placed, in fituations known 
to. be unhealthy. The- ſpirits fink, and the 
operation of fear renders the acceſs of diſeaſe 
more eaſy and certain. To places remarka- 
bly unhealthy, as Port-au-Prince, the beſt ſca- 
ſoned troops ought to be ſent; and placed „ 
Fort Royal, which commands the town ſo 
very completely, that in caſe of commotion, 
its artillery might very ſoon reduce it to aſhes. 
The duty in the town might be performed by 
our beſt colonial troops, under the command 


of honourable and well-tried officers, ſuch as 


the baron Montalembert or Deſource. The 
duty of Biſſoton muſt fall to them alſo, being 
the moſt unhealthy of all. our poſts, The 
colonial. troops would exiſt there, though it 
be certain death to ours. The Britiſh in this 
arrangement, are to occupy the brows and 
declivities of the mountains; dry and well 
ſheltered poſts. They form a grand outline, 
and defend the town, | at leaſt much more 
effectually, 


mata; and they would occup 
Where. ny would 1 hs, bote nech 


| aten. 


Te Grain de Bouquet is ( ond. 23 0 


5 by the French inhabitants, but it 
has proved al to the few Beat ws re- 


Rabe ban Fa 


The — Fan over the plain of 4 
5 Cul de Sac, form the worſt poſſible barracks, 


| becauſe the whole of that wonderful and fertile 
ſpot, is itſelf amarſh, where aconſtant exhala- 
tion is going forward; and the accommodations 

for the officers and ſoldiers are of the worſt 


deſcription; from the devaſtation of the unhappy 
negroes, who are willing to eraſe every mo- 


nument of human induſtry, and every trace of 


their former labours. It is indeed melancholy, 


to ride among theſe. wide · extended ruins. 0 


Every where, marks of opulence, elegance, and 
commerce, all now levelled with the ground, 


by. many: of the Hands, which IN to rear 


effectua Ys = i un were. included i in its 
: hoſpitals, . They would be thus removed, 
from the great ſource of diſeaſe, the miaſ- 
à country 
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1 Our troops vert ald ſuffered » very nuch at 
* e which formerly was eis 1 
very healthy ſituation. Whether it was, that | i 
1 LE PoinT the French commandant, did not 
chuſe any interference, from Engliſh'officers, . 
1 or that he really had no good ſituation „ 
them or their troops; it is certain that all the 
officers ſent to that quarter made complaints | 
of their treatment. This poſt therefore 1 8855 N 
be ny: 1 wy VE 1 5 


7 St. Marc's, formerly pretty ao has prov- Y 
cd very fatal to our troops. Part of the ninety- 
ſixth regiment landed there, and were ſoon ' _ 
exterminated to a man. But I believe an in- - | 
fectious jail fever, had raged amongſt them ; 
ere they left the tranſports, and carried off 
great numbers after they landed. On a view 
of St. Marc's, it would appear to be advanta- 
geouſly ſituated for health. It is ſheltered on 
the land ſide from the peſtilential land winds, 
by very lofty mountains; the ſoil on which 
the town is placed appears dry and ſandy, the 
ſkirts of it are waſhed by the ſea, which carries 
off many impurities, and the ſea breeze, blows | 
with little interruption. Yet after all, this 
place has been very unhealthy to the Britiſ i 
troops. I think the opening of a diteh round 0 
rl | - Tm 
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the ten, which expoſed a great Hikes for 
halation has greatly contributed to this un- 


healthfulneſs. Indeed the inhabitants them- 
ſelves: made this remark, and ſeemed to date 
| e of eka ga and ſever, from 
5 Was, Ry very «note * 
we had poſſeſſion of it; it is ſituated in a 


marſhy plain. Nor were we much more for- 
tunate in Mirebalais, where it was hoped wwe 


ſhould have enjoyed much better health. 


When Dr. JaAcksox viſited this poſt, he 
ſtrongly recommended, that the Britiſh tioops 
ſhould be-moved from the ground they then 
occupied, to a more healthy poſition, and in 


fact an order was given to move them; but 
the French commandant found means to 


evade it, and detained them; till they all 
nearly periſhed. He was engaged in ſome 


lucrative contracts of ſupply; and the Britiſh 


were good. cuſtomers. The 82d regiment 
one of the fineſt, I ever ſaw, was ſtationed ' ' 


in this quarter, to which they were ſent, as A 
refuge from | the. devaſtation of Port- au- 
Prince, where numbers of them had already 


periſhed ; it is melancholy to relate, that they 


here . no anne and returned i in a 


few 


few months not twenty men fr 


tember 1795, this regiment was e by 


Sir AbAM WILtiamson, complete in all its | 1) 


officers, andmen; nine hundred and fifty ſtrong ; 


nin September 1796, they had not fifty mei fit 
for duty, and in November, arrived at Port- 


au-Prince from Mirebalais, with hardly their 
complement of ' non-commiſſioned officers. 


This beautiful corps, in the ſpace of leſs than 


a year, loſt upwards of eight hundred men, 
and twenty officers. Such is the RCA: 
devaſtation of this climate. 0 


All our troops a ought, F poſſible; f to 
be landed at Jeremie, and after undergoing 
there, a ſeaſoning of ſome weeks, they may be 


diſtributed in rotation to other poſts ; going 
firſt to the leaſt deſtructive, and continuing a 


change, till they are able to do duty at Port- 
au-Prince. The nature of ſervice may 6c- 
caſionally oppoſe theſe arrangements, as we 
muſt be guided by circumſtances, and the 
poſition of our enemy. But where theſe 
rules can be obſerved, I am convinced they 


ate of importance, and might be regulated 
and obſerved without expence, and wich real 


benefit to the ſervice. 


I omitted. 


— 
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I omitted to mention, that the Grand Bois, 


not very diſtant from Port- au-Prince, is reck- 
oned by the inhabitants equally healthy with 


ie "itſelf. To this place, troops newly 

arrived might be ordered. I confeſs there are 
ſome difficulties in the way of theſe arrange- 

ments from our uncertain poſſeſſion of the 


ifland, and the neceſfity of avoiding expence, - 
in a country" which has already drained the 


Britiſh treaſury ; as WOE as a pj en the 0 
| of the nv ns bf 


ho 


I remarked it Wender part of un el 
that a chief difficulty aroſe in reſtoring 


Europeans to health, from the continual ap- 


plication of miaſmata, and the relaxing powers 
of heat itſelf. Once the patient is weak, we 


ſeldom ſucceed in giving him ſtrength. Lan- 
guor and debility prevail, in ſpite of every 


means we employ. The cold bath, and the 


uſe of bark, though they maintain the patient 


in ſtatu quo, without any progreſs, yet f- 
dom ſucceed completely; becauſe they ars 
powers not conſtantly applied, or uniformly . 
acting; whereas the powers of heat are con- 
ſtantly and uniformly. applied and acting ; 
their effects then cannot be counterbalanced, 
by the action of temporary powers, which 


are 
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1 3 ls ae for a e e, and. effect 
changes of very ſhort duration. The 


of climate, on the human body i is s perpetual * 


vinced of the truth. of this doctrine, by fatal 


experience; ; I was always of. opinion, that a. 
well-choſen ſituation at. Jeremie, for a con- 


valeſcent poſt, would be of the greateſt uti- 
lity. Here the emaciated officer and ſoldier, 


placed in a different climate, and ſurrounded 


by new ſcenes, would be invigorated. and 
recovered. The voyage itſelf would contri- 
bute to this deſirable end; the movement, 


anxiety and novelty, would divert the mind 


from brooding over misfortune, and give to 
thought a new and more pleaſing direction. 


The coolneſs of Jeremie, which approaches 


an European climate, would contribute re- 
markably to recovery. We are pleaſed in 
finding ourſelves in ſituations ſimilar to our 


native country; our habits are ſoothed, and 
our conſtitutions acknowledge a kindred ſym- | 


* 
N 
1 


the action of medicines, temporary and ſhort. 
The effects of climate then, muſt always 
prevail, over the action of medicines. Con- 


7 


pathy ; whilſt our progreſs in ſtrength every 


day delights us. From the firſt moment I 


ever ſaw Jeremie, I was of opinion, that it - 
was a ſituation highly calculated for a con- 


valeſcent 


valeſcent hoſpital, and poſt; 4 A it e | 
not only be itſelf. guarded by convaleſcents, 
but alſo ſend. back to the other poſts ſea- 
ſoned men, who having undergone the en- 
demic, and recovered, would feel more con- 
fidence and ſegurity. In this idea, I was 


| Joined. by | my friend Dr. WxrIGuT, with 


whom I have often coincided in medical 


opinions; and we jointly gave in a paper to 


Sir ADAM WILLIAMSON, recommending this 
meaſure. He was however preparing to re- 


turn to Europe, and did not chuſe to enter 
upon a plan, which might be more produc- 


tive of expence, than he could foreſee at that 


period. The plan was | accordingly aban- 


doned. Mr. Wik has ſince adopted the 
ſame opinion, and partly converted Jeremis 


into a convaleſcent ſtation. Dr. JacKson, 


who viſited this quarter, intended to have 


ſent there all the convaleſcents of Port- au- 


Prince; but though he recommended it warm 


ly, the ſcheme was never fully adopted. 
There were numerous veſſels employed by 
government, at a vaſt expence, which often 


lay for a conſiderable time idle, that might 


have thus been moſt uſefully, and beneficially 
employed, for the benefit of the troops. 
Jereraie: was a central point, to which the 

— „ convaleſcents 
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convaleſcents of the Mole, St. Mate „ Lar- 
cahaye, and Port- au- Prince, might have 5 
been eaſily ſent, and from which they 


could again be returned with perfect faci- 
lity. One of the government veſſels, might 


have been fitted up as an hoſpital ſhip, 
with an aſſiſtant ſurgeon on board, and pro- 
per remedies, to convey the convaleſcents 


from the other poſts to Jeremie. This 


7 


' ſhip, when not actually on ſervice, might 
occaſionally run to fea, with fick offi- 
cers, and afford them a chance of recovery, 


which they could not have on ſhore. And "7 
well armed, ſhe might protect trade, and be 
a terror to gun boats and privateers, Such a. 
ſcheme, though extremely ſimple, and ne- 


ceſſary, was not adopted, after all the recom- 


mendation it received. Medical officers can 
never enforce ſchemes of health; they may re- 
commend, but cannot execute. Perhaps on 


theſe points, their authority is too limited; 


though an extenſion of it might interfere 
with that abſolute power, commanders muſt 


poſſeſs to enſure general obedience. The ex- 


'pence could not be great, when we conſider 


the price of every ſoldier to government, 
before he is landed in that country. Many 


might have recovered at this poſt, Who 
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languiſhed life away, in the general 1 Ra 
dene hoſpitals of Port · au- Prince; where, 8 
though they had good medical aſſiſtance, and 
as much reg as the nature of circum- 
ſtances permitted; yielded at length to the fa- 
e PR) action” of the climate, 7 


1 is we we. had at "Pack-an Doin. a a \ build- 
ing we called a Convaleſcent. Hoſpital, placed. 
cConſpicuouſly, in the moſt unhealthy part of 
the town. Elevated beyond all ſhelter, it ſtood 
expoſed to every land breeze that blew, and 
arreſted the floating miaſmata, as they were 
| blended with the air. In this hoſpital, it 
could not be expected, that many recoveries 
would happen; but as the ſoldiers ſent there, 
had in general got over the danger of the firſt 
attack, they lingered for a longer period and 
either died there, or returned again to the 
| general hoſpital. The proportion of uſeful 
recoveries, was very ſlender. Indeed, the ge- 
neral hoſpital itſelf ſtood in no promiſing 7 
ſituation, it was low, and on the borders of a 
marſh. But on the whole, a better ſheltered 
e than the convaleſcent 1 0 


Dr. 1 SON on {Mir WET at "Pberaine- 
Prince, ſurveyed minutely the ſtate of the hoſ- 
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pitals, and was ſenlible of their raked] expoſed 
_ fituation. Ie accordingly recommended looke 5 
galleries, and to contain within hoc 8 


thin cuftains to be ſuſpends 


the whole ward; in which che fick were 
placed. This was of great uſe; it enlarged 
the bounds of each ward, by adding the gal- 
lery, which' before, the ſick could not occupy 
for the fun. It afforded them an agreeable 
change of place; and a cool retreat from the 
ward, which the breath of ſo many ſick, had 
rendered hot, and which was made Rill more 
diſtreſſing from the groans and complaints of 
the dying. But it had another advantage, 
by poſſeſſing a looſe texture, it admitted the 
air pretty freely; and when the land winds 
blew and were hot, they were rendered cool, 
by throwing water on the curtains. The hot 
winds are thus tempered in the Eaſt Indies, 
and rendered pleaſant and refreſhing ; when 
they would be otherwiſe inſufferable and dan- 


gerous. But beſides theſe purpoſes, the cur- 


tains might anſwer another very important 
uſe: They might probably purify the atmo- 
. by arreſting the miaſmata in their pro- 

greſs, and thus anſwer the e of natural 
ſhelter. 
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— Hoſpital-Gorps, unfit for their Oceu . 
pati 4 Medical Board recommended wirbßbß 
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436 IN this Section, 1 ſhall dg ſome | 
ices; which could not enter ſo pro- 

1 the diſcuſſion of the ſubjects we 

have been treating; but which are er eg 
connected with them. And firſt; with 0 f * 
to General and RI Ke pz 1 
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1 hoſpitals W "IFC? Ae by ' 
3 4 number of officers, and phyficians, without f 2 
- being able to aboliſn them. The eſtabliſh= 
1 ment of a general hoſpital, is always an expen- 


five cumbrous inſtitution. When there are a 
number of wards; the ſoldiers, who are able to 
move, viſit one another, and mingle into ſo- 

| cieties and clubs, where military habits are 
loſt, in riot or idleneſs. The attendants too, ; 


have a fimilar intercourſe, and as they muſt | 8 
have charge of the wine and liquors, pre: 
ͤ;— Om p 
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ſeribed for the ſick; they. are - poten to en- 
liven their meetings, by a conſiderable ſhare of 
gaiety. In this manner, the ſick are aften 
totally neglected, in ſpite of every vigilance on 
the part of thoſe who attend them. Squab- 
bles, noiſe, and riot, are the reſult of theſe 
aſſociations. It has, I believe, been remark- 
ed, that though a ſoldier may enter a general 
| hoſpital with all his military ardour thick 


upon him, that he will never return with 


3 
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it.— And I have ſeen enough to convince 
me, of the truth of the obſervation. - Though 
the ſoldiers are in general very unwilling to 
enter, they are equally unwilling to come out; 
and linger their time in paſſive languor, or in 
the more deſtructive ſcenes of debauchery. 

The inſtitution of general hoſpitals, throws 
on the medical ſtaff, the whole duty of re- 
gimental ſurgeons; who are thus rendered 
idle and uſeleſs. It was thus at Port-au- 
Prince, previous to the arrival of Dr. IAcRk sox, 
who regulated the regimental hoſpitals on a 
better footing. There was indeed one belong. 
ing to the twenty-third regiment, which was 
very well managed; and with little expence to 
government, under the direction of Mr. Box- 
LAND, ſurgeon of that corps. Mr. WIR at 
the Mole, arranged the regimental hoſpitals 


8 2 i [4 * k 
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in ſuch a manner, that they had very 1 in- 
deed, in their general hoſpital. At Port- au- 
Prince, we ſeldom had leſs. than two hundred, 5 
and often more. The reaſon was, that there | 
were not, well endowed regimental hoſpitals, | 
and that the ſurgeons, the moment a patient 
was reported to them, ordered him to the ge- 


neral hoſpital. The conſequence was, the 
general hoſpital was crowded, and became the 


receptacle. of all the army... Many arguments 


are in fayour of regimental, in preference to 
general hoſpitals. The inſtitution itſelf is 


conducted with little expence to the public 3 
| Whereas a general hoſpital creates an enor- 


mous demand, and adds greatly to the expen- 
diture of an army. In moſt regiments, there 


zs a fund appropriated for this Purpoſe 3 which 
if properly managed would prove in general 


equal to the expence. But if it ſhould not, 
it would be much better for government to | 
afford them a regulated ſupply under the in- 
ſpection of a proper 9 than to inſtitute 


a general hoſpital. A regimental ſurgeon 
muſt derive great ance. from Knowing the 
character and diſpoſition of his patient; which 
in a general hoſpital cannot be ſo well known 
or aſcertained. The patient is attended by his 


comrades, from whom he will receive more 
* tenderneſs 


I ay of: attention, than can b oped 

in the indiſcriminate attendanc 
ſes. N or has the patient the ſame chance r 
depatting from his military habits and be- 


coming corru pted. The circle in which he 


A Vs 


18 placed is narrower, and bis opportu 


2 of hired nur- 


4 


ties to err fewer. He is placed more im- 


mediately under the eye of his officers, who, 


by frequent” viſits, maintain good order in 
the ward. 'To theſe officers, | they know - 
| they are to return when their health is re- 
| eſtabliſhed, and they are conſcious their be- 


haviour will be noticed and recollected. : In a 


* 


once taken ill, it ay not be convenient to 5 


obtain houſes independent of public inſtitu- 
tions to contain all the ſick of a regiment. 
When this is the caſe, the general hoſpital, 


may be divided into departments for each re- 


giment, and their ſurgeons in that ſituation, 
ought to attend them. If they require me- 
dicines « or ſu pplies, which the regimental cheſt; 


or re gimental fund cannot. ſuſtain, let them be 
pied from the ſtores provided by govern- | 


ment for the army at large. It may be aſked, 
how the medical ſtaff are to be employed in 
this arrangement, as the patients i In the ge- 
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e are W Shan: the ſeveral 
regiments in the garriſon ? - "Tow at: "ay be 
moſt uſefully employed in ſuperintending | 

hoſpipals,. in ſreing the mode af ae kat, in 

refting abuſes; and in aſſiſting, where their 
Fervices maybe mof requiſite. This will afford 
the ſtaff ſufficient employment; with the do 
cupation oi attending the ſick officers in their 
reſpettive q uaters. , In this: manner, an a> 
maaing expence will- be ſaved to government, 
and the military habits of the ſoldiers will be 
preſerved ; whilſt they will have the benefit 
of better attention, bath from the ſurgeon and 
their: comrades. The ſurgeons themſelves, 
will have — of acquiring knows 
ledge and experience; and will . 9 | 
in vines enn. * _ n | 


0 1 baſs in 1 Facmals EC : 
ments,willoccupy the attention of the inſpectors 
in St. Domingo; with the greateſt advantage 
to the country. It is aſtoniſhing with what 5 
eagerneis and acuteneſs they purſued depreda- 
tion, and what a variety of ingenious pretexts 
they formed, to attain their purpoſe. Nor is 
it eaſy to exculpate their leaders from ſome 

ſuſpicion of cOuNtenaneing theſe frauds. . 

1 5 „ 


. DISEASES s OF: ST: 


- The difficulties, with: kid. any. improve- : 
ment was introduced, which propoſed reform, 


or the diminution/of expence ; lead to a bel, fs 


that they have an intereſt in. ſupporting the 
impoſition. Dr. Jacxs0N, found unexpected 5 
_ obſtacles thrown in his way, by commanding 
. officers. And it was after much trouble and 

difficulty that his plans were partially exe- 
cuted. Vet his ſcheme made a ſaving to 
this country of £.50,000 a year, 3 a0 mall 
e in one be e 268 | | 


1 this on: I ae wot; a difcrimil- 5 
nation, involve the French officers of rank; 
this would be illiberal and unjuſt; there are 


amongſt them, men for whom I entertain the 


higheſt reſpect, and who deſerve well of this 
country; but there are alſo men, to whom 
theſe charges will fully apply, and who 
have enriched themſelves ys tha: e il of 5 
this ne, ; 
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„ATA argument againſt general, and 410 : 


favour of regimental hoſpitals, ariſes from the 


mode of attendance on the fick. It was im- 
poſſible at Port-au-Prince, to procure female 
nurſes for the general hoſpital. It became 
therefore neceſſary, to employ ſoldiers, who 
having eſcaped the endemic," or recovered, had, 
more confidence than others. But although 
ſoldiers readily attend their own comrades, in | 
the ſame regiment, they do not ſo willingly 

wait upon others. Beſides, the regiments to 
which ſuch ſoldiers belong, do not eafily agree 
to let them continue in the general hoſpital. 
Theſe difficulties,” which were repreſented, 
gave riſe to the levy of an Hoſpital Corps; from 
which all ſuch men were to be taken. All 
the orderly men or nurſes, were to be ſupplied © 

from this regiment; ; and the military com- 
mandant was to ſee, that they behaved in a 
decent, regular, and proper mapner. He was 
to attend to the complaints made to him by 
the phyſicians and ſurgeons, and to direct his 
men, in the moſt uſeful manner for the benefit 
ef the ſick. To perform theſe duties, it is 
| evident 
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"evilient: that the men aller Wi this 


corps, ſhould be regular, ſober, and humane. 


No duties are more ſacred, than attentions to 8 
the fick; no duties require more ſtrictneſs of 


manner, or greater decency and. firmneſs of 


Sportment; Such a corps, ought t to be com- 
poſed of the beſt men of the army, to whom 
this occupation mi icht be given as a releaſe 


from ſeverer duty. and a reward for g 


and the ſervice to be performed, not quite 


io laborious, as in the field. But inſtead of 


forming this body on theſe principles, they 
were made up of outcaſts from all regiments ; 


either of men, whom diſeaſe had incapacitated 


for any duty; or of thoſe who had abandoned 


| themſelves to drinking and debauchery. Thus 


conſtituted, they were much fitter for Botany 


Bay, or the hoſpital of invalids, than any em- 


ployment which required humanity or action. 0 
But to theſe men we were obliged to conlign - 


the nocturnal charge of the ſick; on theſe, 


they depended for drink, and every other aſ- 
ſiſtance during the night. Many neglects muſt 


have happened from ſuch attendants. Hag 


this corps been properly made up of well 
behaved and . men, it might be of great 
ſerrice; 85 
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| conduct; a8 the pay is better than 1 in the 0 
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was con HO = 


ſervice; Ft but i in the e F 
could not be of any al ES 
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medical gentlemen who had charge of wards. 
There were not a ſufficient number of afliſt- 


ants, to make up the preſcriptians,. or pay 
the neceſſary attention in ſeeing them taken. 
On many occafions, a ward containing eighty 
patients, had only the attendance, of one me- 
dical gentleman, who was obliged to de apo- 
thecary, attendant, ſurgeon, and phyſician... It 
is true, we trained up ſome careful men to 


aſſiſt in making up preparations, but they 


2 not b ae an to 8 care. 


1 were - che ba Jas RS — 5 8 | 


men had to undergo in this deſtructive climate. 
Others had - ſome. reſt . from their labours, 
they enjoyed no interval of eaſe; no ceſſation 
from their toils. The government at home 


- were not to blame for this ſcarcity of aſſiſt- : 
ants. They had ſent out numbers, on the 


ſtaff, and attached to regiments; but the 
climate had ſwe pt them away. One man who 


is once ſeaſoned in that country, and can be 


depended on, is equal to a hoſt of ſtrangers. 
— . ee dagen aſſiſtance, and fall 
2533 5 victims, 


— 
the 
* 


e 


3 =o vile erg or ST: DOMING 
7 ooo  "wiaime.” when their exertions are moſt aa 
* quired. Seaſoned men, ought to have every 
encouragement, and ſhould be fought with 
diligence; on them only can the fick, 
rely for affiſtance. Ere they are ſeaſoned - | 
to the climate they muſt acquire experience; 
and thefe two qualities are invaluable. If a 

, ſervice does not reward merit, it will never 

have men of talents ; they will deſert it; and 

_ employ themſelves, where they are rewarded. 

How many regiments and ſhips of war, have 

I ſeen in St. Domingo, without a ſurgeon or 
mate, from the plan of employing young and 
inexperienced men. They fell victims them. _ 
ſelves, when their aid was moſt requiſite. | 
But ſuppoſing, they had lived, what affiſtance 
could they have given to the ſick; a new 
ſcene was preſented before them, and unheard 
of deſtruction. © The rapid progreſs of an 
aſtoniſhing fever, amazed their faculties, Eu- 
ropean practice was tame and feeble, former 
experience only tended to confound them; 
they were idle ſpectators, till they themſelves 
periſhed. It is true, that we muſt all begin 

to acquire experience. in a ſtate of com- 
parative ignorance; but thoſe who com- 

a mand armies, ought to chuſe their medi- 
cal aſſiſtance from warm climates; which, 
though they may not preſent ſcenes like St. . 

Domin 80, | 
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Domingo, will at leaſt prepare the phyſician, 
more than the ſchools of Europe. I am ſure 


I ſhall not be contradicted, when I aſſert, that 
it is abſurd to ſend out phyſicians from Lon- 
don, to combat the diſeaſes of St. Domingo . 


e for this purpoſe can 


The requiſite knowled; 
only be acquired on the ſpot, after a long, 


painful, and accurate attention. Out of ſeven 5 


phyſficians, all highly qualified in their pro- 


feſſion, who were deſtined for the St. Do- 5 


mingo eſtabliſhment; only two were doing 


duty when I left that iſland. Dr. CLEGHORN, 
fell a victim to the fever at the Mole. Dr. 


FeLLows, after ſtruggling long, to perform 


his duty, was obliged to retire, in an almoſt 
hopeleſs ſtate. - Dr. Cave, has been obliged 
to return alſo; Dr. Mas TER, who in a ſtate 
of illneſs, nobly cbntinued his labours, under- 


went much ſickneſs; he and Dr. HENDER-· 
soN only remain of the Fryen been who 
were meant or the Hand.” IS 


„ * ſending anode men 1 5 Eng- 4. 


land to thoſe iſlands, where they have little 


chance of exerciſing their profeſſion, or even 
of preſerving their lives; phyſicians of cha- 
rater ought to be encouraged, from Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and other- hot climates, where 


— 


ſimilar 


2 DISEASES OF br. Do. Chap IA. 
ſimilar diſeaſes reign, and wire. they haye 
been. already ſeaſoned. - Thoſe who have fob 
lowed the army and acquired experience, ae 
ineſtimable, and ſhould receive. every. encon - ; 
ragement. To a knowledge of the climate, 
and. its diſcaſes, - they add another valuable 
acquiſition, the knowledge of the habits ang 
manners of ſoldiers; the moſt neceſlary naw 
ledge to a military ene or an 5 


Let the moſt See oheſiticns by: Edin- 
burgh or London, be ſent out with an army 
to a warm climate, like St. Domingo; without 
being previouſly ſeaſoned, od acquainted 
with military habits; and I believe they 
would feel,, and acknowledge, the truth. of 
theſe remarks. It is aſtoniſhing that any 
other mode of recruiting this eſtabliſhment, 

ſhould. ever be thought of. The army itſelf, 
generally ſupplies a great number of men of- 
good abilities, who have braved the climate, 
and ſeen a great deal of practice. To theſe, 
in proportion to their abilities, a juſt. pre- 
ference ſhould be given ; when they are not 
to be found, it is then fair and proper to look 
out for others, who may be oompetent to fill 
the ſtation. But in the Weſt Indies, or in 
oy iſlands of a as baue a large army, 
there 
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.. 5 MEDICAL. BOARD. aq 
there ought to be a Medical. Baard; to exa- 


mine ſuch candidates as may offer themſelves : 


on: the. ſpot; and may be requiſite to. nominate. 


It is there only, in actual practice, and doing 


actual duty; that a judgment can be formed | OP 
| c 5 the abilities or induſtry of any one. Such 


a board might be compoſed of two inſpectots, 
two phyſicians,and. two ſurgeons. who would 


regulate and fill up vacancies, and recommend 


the proper people for advancement. — The 
recommendation of ſuch a board, to the com- 


/ e in chief at home; ought to inſure the 


candidate, whatever they recommended. In 


this manner, the ſervice would never be in | 
want of proper aſſiſtance; and the diligent, 


induſtrious. and able candidate, would be res 


warded. Men will not chuſe to enter a ſet⸗ | 


vice; and forſake other purſuits, on vague and 
uncertain grounds; nor is it fair to expect 
it, without ſome aſſurance of benefit. But 
on the preſent footing, nothing can be pro- 


miſed, till an anſwer is obtained from home. 


In the mean time, the ſervice ſuffers, by the 


want of aſſiſtance, which might be procured; 
if the inſpectors on the ſpot, and Who alone 
can be judges, enjoyed ſufficient power. 
could adduce many proofs. of inconvenience = 
— loſs to the ſervice, from this management. 
5 „„ 2. Boards 


chief, to adviſe him on points, in- which hs 
cannot be ſappoſed himſelf perfeRly- cor, 
fant. Of this kind are medical appoit 

of which medical men, ought undoubtedly ts 


Have ſome ditection. They are to take a = 5 5 


that no impre per perſon, ſhall” fill any me- 


dical ſituation in the army; they are anſwer- 


able to the commander in Chief for the 
recommendations, and are in fact to vi 


him on the medical department. Thus far 
their powers extend, and thus far they are 


proper. If it be right to grant theſe Powers 6 
to a board at home, it would be ſtill mere 


proper, to grant them to one abroad. The 
board of England is competent to regulate 
all the buſineſs of the three kingdoms, becauſe 


the diſeaſes of theſe countries are nearly ſimi- 


lar; and the courſe of education purſued in 
dur medical ſchools, qualifies their pupils 4 
this fervice, Abroad, it is otherwiſe. N 

courſe of lectures, no reading, can qua ity 
for that ſervice. A long experience, and 
accurate obſervation, can alone entitle the 
ptactitioner to any 'confidetice; The diſeaſes: 
are too rapid for delay, too dangerous for 
doubts. The phyſician muſt. at once decide 
* 288 is loſt for ever. e 


A very 


Dad 


"5 


. 8000 beter Titi, ab 4 55 oer 
- of & to an uſeful form, have been too rigid 85 
"Mteted to, in the conduct of Medical promo- 
tions. In the origin of degrees, or medical 5 


Staduatien, the chief point of importance, 


Was, that by holding out 7 a certain number of 


profeſſional” tainlaGohs, throu gh which the 
candidate muſt paſs; he would be obliged to 


poſſels a liberal education; and pay ſtrict at- 


tention to His purſuits. When he had palled 
theſe trials, b. came forth ſanctioned to the 


public, by the approval of a learned body, Vs 5 


ſuppoſed, itnpartlal Judges of his merit. The 


public became thus guarded againſt empi- 
ric pretenders, againſt improper and illite- 


rate practitloners. No liberal man will . 
theſe uſeful and. neceflary forms; his warmeſt 
W's It muſt be confeſſed, that many 
univerſities; departing from the dignity of this 
form, have proſtitüted their ſanction, to any 
perſon, Who could purchaſe their ſeal and ſig- 
nature. It is therefore neceſſary; that ſome 


tolleges, maintaining the purity and intention, 


% } 


of the original form, ſhould oY to their 13722 5 
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to th army. 5 dy years Wee 7 805 the le” 


1 been adhered to, with more chan ordi- 5 N 


nary rigidity. The line of. phyſician, to the 
army has been confined to the graduates, or 
- bachelors of the Engliſh univerſities only; 
ſome exceptions have been made in favour of 
Dublin. T have ſaid, that the form itſelf is 
highly proper, but I ſhall go farther, and 5 
that on a fair liberal conſtruQtion 1 it cannot be 
too ſtrictly adhered to. But making every 
allowance for the celebrity of other univer- 
fities; I believe it will hardly be queſtioned, 


' that EpinBuRGH, is at this moment the 5 
FIRST Mr DICAL School 18 EvRoes. 2 


this i is true, as I believe will be acknowledged, 
upon what principle are the graduates of chat 


college excluded from being phyſicians to 5 


army ? unleſs they are alſo licentiates of the 
London college. It cannot be fairly ſuppoſed, 
that Edinburgh, anxious for the fame of its 
ſchool, is leſs ſtrict than the London college 
in its examination of candidates. If the other * 
univerſities are leſs ſcrupulous, it is no good 


. reaſon for claſſing Edinburgh with them, un- 
der a general prohibition. An examination at 
London, will hardly inſpire any candidate with 


een 8 And 1 imagine, it will 
: not 
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not be denied, that a ſtudent fro 


— 


86d. 11 | MEDICAL "PROMOTIONS. PL 245. ; 
che En- 
zargh School, is as likely to underſtand the 
theory of Medicine, as à pupil of Oxford, 


Cambridge, or Dublin. Fortunately, ſcience” 5 7 
is not confined to any one-univerlity, but may: 2 
be acquired * all bed Toons: or induſt 7. 0 


8 N 


But if a Feftrietion is e ee od 10 am oo « 7 
opinion it is; let the great ſeminaries be pri- 


vileged to offer candidates, viz. The Two 


ENGLisn UNIVERSITIESs, DUBLIN, and 

EDINBURGH, let their graduates, without an 
further examination, be eligible, for the office 
of phyſicians to the Forces. But it is not 


ſurely neceſſary to oblige theſe graduates to paſs 


at London. The urgency of ſervice, and the - 
neceſſities of war, ſometimes require that the 


| moſt poſitive rules, which guide, in time of 


peace, be laid aſide for the benefit of the ſer- 
vice. -What will do in time of pores will 00 
e in time Seen 8 | | 
| Theſe ks a to every n 4 
of the army. Promotions muſt be made for 


the purpoſes of war, whichsin' time of peace, 
would very juſtly be reprobated as improper; 


as an REI on the general rules of the 
R F e 


; ARTE oa at oa of Kip ar ceaſe, when 
the urgeney which gave riſe ta them no longer 
exiſts.” The EAS Ix DIA Company, the moſt _ 
antenſive and opulent commercial body in 
: Europe, have laid down very juſt and proper. 
laws to regulate their ſervice i in time. of peace; 
but in time of war theſe laws give Way to 
caſual urgency and unforeſeen neceſſity. An 
; becomes neceſſary then on ſervice, and in time . 
of war, to break through eſtabliſhed rules, in 
the great body of the army itſelf; is it not to. 
be expected that in every leſſet department of 
it, urgencies and neceſſities may ariſe, Dk 
juſtify an infringement on general rules, that 
have not provided for theſe caſualties. . | 


Let us ſuppoſe, 1 an army, nt ap- 
pointed in the medical department, ſets out 
for St. Domingo; but ſoon after its arrival _ 
there, is deprived. of its phyſicians and ſur- » 

geons, who periſh in the fever; let us further _ 
ſuppoſe, that this army continues ſickly, and 
every day, more and more requires aſſiſtance. 
Jamaica is in the neighbourhood, with many 
experienced pragitioners; but alas! they have 
not undergone an eſſential form, they have 
1 9 858 at ne or Dublin, and and there- 
| | For fore 
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| — Fen ec | ;rach. og army, and 


engaged in other purſuits, would not readily 
be induced to forſake theſe, and engage in a 
ſervice, for a temporary benefit; ſome induce- 


ment muſt be held out, ſome permanency _ 


offered; but this- neither the commander in 


chief or the director of hofpitals can poſitively - 


do. In theſe circumftances, which are not 
2 unhkely © happen, and 


and which I have ſeen _ 


effitance. From this ſtatement, it would ap- 


Pear, that in certain circumſtances, it is juſt, 


expedient and proper, to break through rules, 


which bave made no proviſion for urgency and 


eceſſity; far the great caſualties and calamities 
of war, The rule may be anger in f of 
e e war. | 
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$ the army may perih without | 
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FR But independent of the bene eber pe 
ſities, which certainly prove, that a man as 


_ walked through the formalities of his education, LY 
as barriſters eat their commons; public 9 


timonies of another kind might be ſometimes 


admitted in favour of a phyſician to the army. 
Of this kind, are the publications of medical 
men, their profeſſional character and ſucceſs. 
I ſhould have conceived, that Dr. Jacxson's - 
book on the Fevers of the Weſt Indies, would 
have entitled him to be a phyſician to the 
army; if he had no other teſtimony, and had 
never ſeen n ieee or STR: ED 


11 think upon the whole, chat the ents of 
making licenciates only, phyſicians to the army, 
is too rigidly adhered to, and that the power 
of the director of hoſpitals is too limited; and 
that both may be productive of bad conſe- 
quences to the army. I am not ſure, whether 
it would not be for the benefit of the army, 
to make it a ſtep, to the ſurgeons; after along 
and approved ſervice, and thus make it a mi- 
litary graduation. This would hold out ſome- 
thing to men of experience, to continue in the 
ſervice, ſomething to reward their toils and 
labour; at 0 it t muſt be confeſſed, that 


there | | 


* 
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there is no encouragement, „ to bind a mn 


of talents to the army. I believe, that this 
was once a plan in the ſervice; and if ſtrictlß 


but fairly regulated, would prove very beneſi- 


4 + f * : p 
- 4 N 
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Having now gone through this miſcella- 


neous ſection, I ſhall proceed to ſay a few 
words, on Wines, and ſome further remarks 
on Diet, in which ſome obſervations will be 
offered on ſmoaking; and bilious complaints, 
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33 on | Diz, Ae to the C mate 
Claret and Madeira compared. — Diet recom- 
mended by the Author—Smoaking configered— 
Its Effect:. Flannel examined——Cotten Shirts | 
recommended.. Biliaus Complaints —Gauſes | 

of Bile—Cure—Of the Prickly Heat—Its _ 


 Caxſes and Nature—lt is not dengeraus ar 


N eons 1 5 when „ : 


g out ke | 
IN ha general remarks al on Diet, 


1 did not enter ſo particularly into the ſubject 
as might be requiſite. I ſhall here obſerve, 


that I think ſome changes might be intro- 
duced with real advantage in the diet of our 


ſoldiers in the Weſt; particularly in their drinks. 


Rum, in the manner they get it, muſt poſſeſs 


pernicious qualities; it is of the very worſt 


kind, ſtrong and ardent. Moderation is not 


the moſt conſpicuous virtue among ſoldiers. 
I think good porter might be ſubſtituted with 


great advantage inſtead of rum: It ought to 
be of the beſt quality and bottled in that coun- 


try: of this it would not perhaps be too 


1 . N much, 3 


ges W. n 1B , * 785 
uch, to grant each ſoldier pena pints per. 
day. Porter! is more nouriſhing, and lets per» 
nicious chan rum or brandy ; it has not that 
active ſtimulus, which by repetition ſoan ex- 
hauſts the excitability, or gives | vigour. to 
' morbid cauſes, This might be occaſionally 
| yaried with ſpruee beer, or a pint of ſound 
Madeira. On ſome occaſions, ſuch 28, when 
A centinel i is expoſed to a cold, or rainy night, 
2 wine glaſs full of good brandy may, I think 
be given with advantage ; one as he enters on 
duty; and another When relieved, before he 
+ lays down. I do not imagine, that this would 
be injurious, in theſe particular circumſtances, 
It would tend to ſupport the yaſcular action, 
| which the application of cold is apt to dimi- 
niſh ; and this diminution of action ſeems 
favorable to the invaſion of diſeaſe. The ex- 
citement of a glaſs of brandy would not be 
ſo great as to bring on any formidable collapſe. 
The porter ſhould be ſo divided, that no more 
than a pint be taken ata time; in larger quan - 
tities, it brings on drowſineſs, and favours the 
production. of bile. One pint might be diſtri - ; 
buted in the forenoon. mixed with water; 
another at dinner · time, and a third at bed- time. 
W nog be e * the ſupply of 
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1 hus much, W 6 a folks} 1 a 5 
now conſider the diet and drink of officers, 
who live in a manner ſome what different, 


And firſt as to wines: — The chief of theſe 
87 in the Weſt Indies, are Madeira and Cla- 


port being reſerved only for the ſick. 


ment, and would in no 
_— produce loner pn on 685 i 


$ 


Go, ſound, old madeira, is no doubt an ex- 


cellent wine in that climate ; in this condi- 

tion the volatile, ardent and ſpirituous part has 
in a great meaſure fled, and the body, con- . 
ſiſting of a great baſis of water and the juice _ 


of. the grape remains. But few officers 


drink this quality of madeira, becauſe it 


cannot be procured ; they are obliged much 985 


oftener to uſe a ſecondary kind, into which a 
good deal of brandy has been thrown, This ſort 
of madeira, is nothing more than a mixture 


of brandy ; ; and the drinking of it muſt be 


very pernicious, and afford many opportuni- 


ties, for the attacks of fever. Claret is leſs 


ſabje& to adulteration, and when” ſound, and 


of a good body, appears to me the fitteſt wine 


for the Eaſt or Weſt Indies. It poſſeſſet | 


more. of the nutrient grape, a and leſs of the 


- 


ep Ds ſpirituous 


Su 5 1 E =. th TS 19981 253 Dn 
ee A: 0 madeira; and, it is not 5 
by any means ſo apt to intoxicate; it poſſeſſes 
beſides an uſeful laxative quality. Suppoſing 
| then madeira and claret, to. be. of equal. 80 Fg - 


qualities in their kind, I ſhould give:the. pre- 
ference to claret. 1, believe it leſs injurious 


to the copſtitution; leſs ſtimulant and heat- 


ing; and more temperate and nouriſhing. 
8 Faſhion and accident frequen tly guide man- 
kind in the choice of the moſt important 
things; no wonder that they ſhould rule their 
luxuries, which are their offspring. In the 


Eaſt I ndies, univerſally, a, preference is given | 


to claret; in the Weſt, madeira bears the palm. 
The claret uſed in $ 13h under the name of 


i Engliſh claret ; or claret for the London r mar- 
ket, has always appeared to me the beſt kind 


of it; it has a full body, and is ſomewhat 
more powerful, than what the. French them- 


felves uſed. I believe, it will be generally | 
allowed, that claret neither intoxicates nor - - 
heats. the body ſo ſoon as madeira. - Theſe 

two circumſtances, are in my opinion a good 


ground for a preference to claret: but many 
are deterred from drinking claret, from an idea 


that it has not ſtimulus enough for a relaxed 
ſtomach; or that it is, what they call too 
cold. . believe this objection to be partly 


. 4 fanciful; . 


— 2 
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| faneiful ; but to prevent this Auger Des kn 


Tn 


 - glaſſes of madeitd may precede the chäret, Wi -| 


as to heat and warm the ſtomach or what | 


would ahfwer equally well, a half wine glaſs- 


ful of brandy; with this foundation, the claret 


may be taken without any danger to the ſto- 
mach. There are many Who believe that 


wo N pretty hard drinking contributes to theit ſafety 


in a warm climate.” Tam by no means of this 
. opinion, for 1 think in its conſequ uences, it 
ſubjects. them more readily | to the invaſion of — 


4 fever; but moderate living with a due pro⸗ 


por betten of ſolid, and liquid nouriſhment, con 


tributes to the main nteriance of health, and 
preſerves the conſtitution from diſeaſe, It is 

very difficult to draw the line accurately; but 
1 ſhould think it a good general rule, to eat 
8 fmall portions of animal food ;. to cat ſoup. of 
| broth, and to let vegetables have a place in 


our repaſt. As to drinking, we may perhaps 


do well not to exceed hat promotes cheer- 
fulneſs and a ſocial {pirit, without intoxica- 


* tion. The quantity which in different con- 


ſtitutions produces this diſpoſition, is as vas 
tious as the conſtitutions themſelves. But I 
| ould imagine; that a bottle of claret after 


dinner, when à perſon fits two hours, cannot 


prove injurious to the conſtitution ; for iti 


this 


; NS 
ONE ny” 


: x6 forward, which exhauſts the body, a 
diminiſhes the fluids; unleſs a conſtant: fapply 
is ſupportec : and as the proportion of animal 
food ought to be diminiſhed; from which the 


: deriving it from fluids, 'bect 
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chief nouriſhment is extracted, this mode of 


fary and uſeful. Perhaps a life of abſolute 
ſobriety, would not conduce to health in the 
Weſt Indies; the ſyſtem would become too 
weak and languid; and obſtructions might 
happen; ſo that ſobriety itſelf might be an 


error; but to this error few ee are Hager th 
tofall enter. LEO 


g 1 NY 4 . 4 — 4 
4 + 


But it malt not be wppolds. Sa 1 am en- 
couraging debauchery, or drunkenneſs, when 
J recommend a rather generdus manner of 


life. There is a great difference, between 


living well, and living freely, between mode 
ration and excels ; ; but we obſerve, in warm 


climates, that the natives, who tive entirely / 


on vegetables, and to whom religion forbids, 


wine and animal food, are weak, timid, and 


incapable of exertion. They do not attain 


the ſtrength or activity of their neighbours, 
who indulge in theſe articles of food. The 


| Gentoos, or Hindoos, are not ſo athletic as 


the 


more neceſ- 


-4 


"the Eg: or ee 6 6 are not re- i 
ſtricted by the ſame laws of 5 , abſtineny CE. 
Hence. it is fair to conclude, that ſons vie . 

rtions of wine conduce to Wc a NE OR 
| maintenance of health, - : 


£ 3 
S 
; 3 

ry 


It is 5 3 in 5 5 Weſt 3 1 | 
on ſenſation, to drink during the forenoon, 


1 5 and the day, ſome diluent, refreſhing drinks; 


this is done in obedience to thirſt, a very im 
perative ſenſe. - Weak ſangoree, e drink 


made up of ſound madeira, water, acid, and 
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ſugar; lemonade, tamarind water, and ſuch 
compoſitions, are cooling and pleaſant and 
may contribute to health by ſupporting per- 


£ piration. Perſpiration greatly conduces to 


| health: it preſerves, by the evaporating pro- 
ceſs, a great coolneſs i in the body; it relieves 


the veſſels from the diſtention = the fluids, | - 


and permits the expanſion by heat to go on 
without pain or detriment. It diminiſhes the 
ſaline and ſtimulant part of the blood; and it 
may throw out of the body the miaſmata 
themſelves, which excite and cauſe fever. 

The obſtruction of this moſt uſeful diſcharge, 

muſt be productive of the worſt conſequences; 
but it can only be ſupported, by keeping up a 
e ſupply of fluids, which theſe mild 
diluents 


3 gre 3 457 d it is aeg aas r EY 
drink a this kind; it burſts forth almoſt im- 
mediately. Whenever I found the perſpiration 
diminiſh, and my ſliin becoming parched or 
dry, I uſed to re-eſtabliſh it me by 
a draught of ſangoree, or lemonade. A free 
perſpiration, is the ſureſt preſervative. of 
health in a hot climate. In carrying on 
duty at St. Domingo, I Was expoſed to a 
good deal of riding, being generally ſix or 
eight hours on horſeback every day; and con- 
ſequently I perſpired very freely. I. never, 
wore flannel,' but made uſe of cotton ſhirts. 
It was not unuſual with me to ſhift five times 
a day; ſometimes oftener, each ſhirt being 
drenched in perſpiration. To this profufion 
of it, I attribute my fafety, amidſt 15 much 
exhalation of miaſmata, for ſo long a time. I 
_ freely of lemonade, fangoree, tamarind 
vater, weak wine and water, and other diluent 


ſee hs and when night ny 105 was / 4 


PO ae to enjoy ax. e 4 


The tea breakfaſt uo Fa us in 1 Weſt: 
Indies, appears to me leſs ſuited to the climate, 
than the: breakfaſt of the French; though I 


think, they rather incline to exceſs. What 
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is called a ſecond breikfaſt in our iſlands; dots: 
not ſeem! to me calculated to ſupport bench 
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But Ido not object ſo much to tea fall 

on the ground of its being, what is called: | 
warne as to the quantity of warm 
water we drink with. it; which is certainly, 
relaxing, and which tea is not calculated to 


correct. Now it is of the utmoſt conſequence, 


to preſerve the powers of the ſtomach, as en- 
tire as poſſible; for the vigour of the body, 


Increaſes, or diminiſhes in proportion to the 


powers of this moſt eſſential organ: from which. 


as from a center, ſtrength and nouriſhment 


Are propagated to the reſt of. the ſyſtem. 
But warm water is not calculated to ſtrengthen 


the ſtomach, or add to its energy; on the con- 
trary, its long continued uſe muſt relax, weak - 


en, and impair its powers; nor is the reſt of 


the breakfaſt calculated to inſpire vigour. a 


The butter is ſeldom good, nor are oils eaſily, 
digeſted. The breakfaſt which I uſed, and 


found light and nouriſhing, was made up 


in the following manner. With bread, 1 


uſed freſh eggs, or a ſmall portion of ten- 
der beef ſteaks, or "broiled! pigeons, or a 
flice of beef; and inſtead of tea and hot 


water; I drank cold water with a fourth 


| part claret. This breakfaſt L * found 
« | | 0 light, 1 


I 


dect. AV 1 T. . 42. REG b 
light, e The firſt... TOs g 
of it, afforded ſufficient nouriſhment, nu 
5 out creating .bulk ; and the cold water and 

claret braced the fibres of the s and 


gave them ſtrength. I placed great rel 8 


on the water's being very coal; to effect which 
I had it in a jar of a looſe clay texture, through = 
which the water perſpired, in the day time 
and in the night it was expoſed to a ſtream of 
air; ſo that in the morning, it was cool and 
pleaſant. After this breakfaſt, I found my- 
ſelf light and vigorous, and equal to the duties 
of the day. I muſt confeſs, I think it more 
gg N than tea, hot water, and rancid but- 
I never indulged in ſuppers, Which 1 
| ou are too heavy meals, for a hat climate. 
The ſtomach muſt be aſſiſted by exerciſe to 
perform its functions; it is not ſo powerful as 
in Europe; and as it has not the advantages 
of exerciſe to aſſiſt it after 53 475 ch ideal 
I be lane: TON: Jan A or 


Sib caution is neceſſary in 1 5 Pp 1 
fruits, in which ſtrangers are apt to indulge 
immoderate ly at firſt. I think the uſe of them 
is more ſalutary at breakfaſt, than after dinner. 
They are applied more cloſely tothe coats of 
the ſhomaoh,; there is more exerciſe to digelt 

8 2 them 
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them; and the taſte itſelf i is more pure, and is 
a better guide than after dinner. Oranges. 
Helons s, pine apples, plantains; in r te 
quantities, are good and ſafe fruits; there is 
another which is not inaptly called vegetable 
marrow, from its reſemblance to that animal 
ſubſtance, which may be uſed with great ſafety. 
—T have ſeen a preparation of it, with lime 
juice and ſugar, which reſembles in taſte ſtraw- 
berries and cream. It will not be a' bad rule 
to reſtrain the appetite for ſome time; in the 
uſe of theſe fruits, gradually allowing more 
indulgence, till they can be uſed with perfect 
fafety. That the ſtomach may not give way 
too much to a new ſtimulus, it will be a 
Proper rule to take a little brandy after uſing 
fruits; and in this manner, I think 7 50 may . 
be ms with 1e and e | 


We, 1 in Ne climate;! ſours: to have 
produced, what is more immediately uſeful and 
grateful to its inhabitants.—In moſt countries 
we not only find the neceſſaries of life; but that 
kind of them moſt ſuitable to the nature of 
the climate. Nothing can be ſo grateful to 
the thirſty palate, as the mild acids of the 
orange and tamarind; nothing more luxuriant, 
than the delicate flavour of the pine apple or 
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che mangoe. e bound, ; 
they are moſt requiſite and grateful. Every: 
. warm climate abounds in them; the poor and 

the rich Hy NOOR at wee 5 
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I have ſeen a practice purſued in the army, 

which I think very improper. I allude to the 
giving the men ardent ſpirits previous to their 

undertaking fatigue. Nothing can be more 
prepoſterous than this practice; inſtead of en. 
abling men to bear fatigue, it wholly unfits 
them for it. If it is meant to create a tempo- 
 rary frenzy, in a deſperate attack: itmay perhaps 
anſwer the purpoſe but unlels the enterprize 
is effected in a moment, We will be diſap= 
pointed the languor ſoon follows the excite- 
ment, and renders them paſſive; and it has 
been already ſhewn that great walkers, and 
men who undergo the greateſt fatigue, are 
thoſe who live moderately, and during the 
atmen. anh Moe a Wp mer, 1 
ee er dee die lee 


A. 


J Great: portion of. 1 food. 80 the 
ſyſtem, like the uſe of ardent ſpirits; the 
excitability is waſted, and an inclination to 
leep induced. Previous to the 9 
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expected, the canteen of every ſoldi 
parade, ſhould be examined, and filled with 


of :: any ſerivas © ſervice, | ers: eee 
ier e 


lemonade or water. No: ſpirits or mixture of 
ſpirits ſhould, be permitted, till the ſervice. is 
performed, when greater indulgen ce may be 


i granted.” In the ſtate produced by ſpirits, fol- 
diers either become raſh and diſobedient, or ob- 


ſtinate and cowardly. In a ſtate of ſobriety the 
influence of habit and diſcipline, will make, 
chem follow ghee officers ol: gs: 7: 


ne N Nc 
214. 


M ebme now to peak of PIER PA SA con- 
nected with health, which officers and 4 


_ diers uſe in the Weſt Indies, viz, SMOKING , 


To8A oc. This is an artificial luxury, few 
men naturally take to ſmoking tobacco; be⸗ 
cauſe it is at firſt highly ee and a 
taſte for it can only reſult from perſeverance 
and habit. Smoking in India is a real luxu- 
- the hookah contains, the moſt grateful 
0 3400 rs of the Eaſtern ſpices 3 the tobacco it- 


{elf i is of a particular delicate kind, and is ſo in- 


volved among other ingredients, that its pecu- 


liar ſmell or flavour are not perceptible. 1 


have ſeen European ladies, fit. in the rooms, 
where gentlemen ſmoked, to enjoy without 
trouble, the fragrant ſmell, the hookah dif- 

+ fuſed; 


s . 


andit requires ve all erte to Haden. 
Wee leaſant. 5 


50 „ eee 367 
1 is not ae to e what firſt led to 
the origin and commencement of this pract 
— co opinion of its medica 
duced ſbme, Whilſt others commenced f 
mere idleneſs. The languor of heat, and the 
inactivity of cold, have equally produced 
#mokers, becauſe the effect is nearly equal. 
In Aſia, the more elegant luxuriant methods 
are employed, which amuſe and excite, the 
gay and volatile inhabitants of theſe fertile 
regions. The Turks delight, in the ee 
Hanoies, | and delirium of opium; whilſt the 
more phlegmatic, and leſs irritable inhabitants 
of Kamſchatka, and Holland; uſe the more 
powerful ſtimulus of tobacco, which alone 13 
can rouſe their torpid and lethargic habits. 
In the Weſt Indies, the only improvement on 
the Dutch method, is the uſe of the ſegar— 
which is a milder kind of tobacco than the 
Virginian. In ſome places it- undergoes parti- 
cular management; it is expoſed to the ſun, 
Ss Oo mn 
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their ſegars, which by connciſſeurs are _ 
Runes to excel all n 


* * * 5 
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Bi There een a doubt, that the uſe of 
ſmoking has been purſued for years, by men 
who have not materially ſuffered from itz 
juſt as men | purſue; a courſe, of drinking, 


Without ſeeming to-receive injury. But this 


is a negative and yery doubtful proof of its 
healthfulneſs. When we attend to the effects 
of ſmoking, we find, that after proving: a 


very conſiderable ſtimulus, great languor is 


induced. For tobacco produces nearly the 
ſame effects as ardent ſpirits or ꝙpium. It 


exhauſts excitability, and expoſes the conſti- 
tution to the action of | morbid powers. The 


vorſt effect of ſmoking tobacco, is the loſs 
of ſaliva or ſpittle, which it produces. This 


not only weakens the ſyſtem, hy creating an 


unneceſſary evacuation, but proyes alſo highly 
deſtructive to the digeſtive powers of the 
ſtomach. For there is no doubt, that the 
e which lan A | large portjon of the 
8 bo Juioey 


| wen, e een een "inithe 


— to W as e wee Wood, appear 

to carry on the- digeſtive; proceſs; with little 
teliance on the muſcular ſtructure of the 
organ, where it is carried on- The expulſion 
and propelling of the mixed maſs, ſeerns 
wholly to depend on the muſeular fibres of 
he ſtomach ; and ſomething muſt be granted 
to:their. action in the digeſtiye proceſs itſelſ. 
For digeſtion is ſeldom well performed, where 
we haye reaſon to ſuſpect relaxation in the 
fibres of the ſtomach; and we find, that we 
improve the appetite and digeſtion, when we 
ſucceed in removing the relaxed ſtate. But 
whether this lax ſtate of fibre, affects digeſtion 
| from-the mere effect on the muſeular fibre, 
or by changing the nature of the gaſtric juices, 
fo as to weaken their powers; cannot be eaſily 
aſcertained. At any rate, if it be admitted, 
that the ſaliva, is neceſſary or ; uſeful in di- 
geſtion, the waſte of it by ſmoking, muſt 
prove highly injurious to that proceſs. 2 


* '4 : * * * 
At, dinner. Fi 


my aun houſe at St. D 
the effects of 


„ 3 eee ee n re no great 


J had an opportunity in 


| amiable young man, lived with me tags ſome 
weeks; who: was uncommonly attached to his 
as foon as he was out ef 


ſegar. He 
bed, and continued. it all 


„ with little 


4 


intermiſfion, until bed time. The confe- 
quenice was, ho loſt his appetite almoſt en- 


he could not digeſt” any” ſolid food, he 


lived on ſoup, and other light articles ; e 
was thin naturally, but became more emaciated, ; 
from the continuance of ſmoking. This | 
maraſmus or waſting, and the Wed appetite'; 
IJ attribute entirely toi the great expenditure 
-of ſaliva by abebing. 18 Jil wy 207 eee 


FIT bozas 


communicated from this mouth; 3 ach 
and inteſtinal canal; has 
them, and procured a ſtool; many - 
ſmoked for this purpoſe 
ſmoked for paſtime, and to obviate "the 
effects of rain. Tt raiſes" che pu 


x. 
N 4 
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d action in f 


only. The diess 


[6,* and 


maintains 


are ˖ „ 
ardent ſpirits or brandy; and may in 
moderation be really uſeful. Like: other ſti» 
tank the quantity and duration muſt be in- 
ereaſed; otherwiſe ſmoking loſes ith effect: 
at length it becomes a n en 
dane een n IM _ 
lupen e alam iel Gans: 0 18 
had in origin, from laffitade and idlenfs and 
to have been perpetuated in' climates, where 
theſe diſpoſitions are created from extreme 
heat or cold. It would ſeem on the Whole 
to be inimical to health, by waſting the ſaliva, 
ſo neceſſary. to digeſtion, and thus weakening 
and diminiſhing the appetite; - But that in 
particular ſituations, the ſtimulus of it may 
be moderately uſed with advantage, to promote 
the expulſion of the fæces, and to reſiſt the | 
influence of cold, by ſappor 
citement. But in general, it is uſed 
freely in the Weſt Indies, to an extent, ae 
duration, that brings on debility; and leaves 
the ſyſtem expoſed to the attack of diſeaſe. 
It is unfortunately | in troduced in the hours 
of drinking, when the taſte is vitiated, and 
gur ſenſations leſs perfect, and it is not un 
3 common 
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OF sT. DOMINGO : [Chap. I. 
cumſtances to ſee it 


common in theſe c 


en 1 4 or ſix en The con- 


ſequ may be eaſily imagined; languor 


and debilty are experienced throughout next 


day; the appetite is deſtroyed and all vital 
energy diminiſhed. No ſituation can be ima- 


gined; more inviting to the invaſion of 


F ever. And I have ſeen many inſtances of 
an attack the enſuing day, after exceſſive 


ſmoking; to which no nn ae cg _— 


* 
Dane 1 55 Fi * 5 "th. . 
; | 1 Z ** 3 
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Befare | I: cloſe this ſection, I ſhall add 4 
Pay obſervations: on Flannel, as uſed - now 


very generally by our troops in the Weſt 


Indies. The great uſe of flannel next the 
Akin, has appear ed to me, to be the mainte- 


nance of an artificial, but uniform climate, 
which prevented flight viciſſitudes of weather 
Four: affecting the ſoldier; when neceſſarily 


expoſed to it. Another uſe, which may be 
almoſt reduced to the former, is the abſorption 
of perſpiration, which in a linen ſhirt, would 
be applied cold to the body, and check the 


energy of the vaſcular ſyſtem. That flannel, 
may in ſome degree produce theſe effects 1 


valione, but I imagine. it has contributed 
much 


Weſt Indies, than may be generally imagined. 


It appears to me, to debilitate, by exciting 
too much perſpiration, and keeping it inceſ-' | 
ſantly up; and to render the ſoldier leſs fit 


for the n of ſervice; by creating a 
great artificial | ſenſibility, alive to any conſi- 
derable change. Beſides, the ſoldier feels 


incumbered, hot, and uneaſy in his exertions. 


But a worſe conſequence ſtill, is apt to reſult 


from it; it may become the nurſery of diſ- 


eaſe, by retaining the exhalations from the 
body, and having them again applied with 
the chance of abſorption It is well known; 
that no attention can provent the | ſoldiers 
from wearing it too long; when it be- 
comes a foul nurſery of uncleanneſs. They 
cannot carry with them a ſufficient number 
of theſe” ſhirts to change as often as they 
ought ; in fact, to be clean or. comfortable; 
they ought in a warm climate to n n 
: day. EY 

e of . 2 1 or chin 
which are heavy, hot, and uneaſy; I would 


recommend, what I think would anſwer the 


purpoſe much better, without any of the diſ- 
nn mentioned; 1 mean cotton half 
. ſhirts 


much leſs to the health of ſoldiers in the 


Theſe e os eaſier Se about, the fol. 
dier could pack up a good number of them, 
as they do not fill up much room, by which 
means he could ſhift oftener,and keep himſelf 
more clean. Theſe would abſorb the perſpi- 
ration, and create leſs heat; they would preſerve 


diſſipate his vigour leſs, than the flannel. 

He might always have a ſufficient number 

for the neceſſary change. During all my la- 
bours at St. Domingo, I never wore flannel ; 

cotton ſhirts were my only protection, and 1 

found them ſuffcientiy comfortable _—_. 

—_ aer | 


. 5 thing. 
I judged of any importance to touch, relative 


to the health and preſervation of troops in the 
Weſt Indies; a ſubject of great importance, 
were my abilities equal to the weight of the 
diſcuſſion. I have fairly ſtated what I ſaw, and 
| the concluſions I drew on the {pot after much 
experience. I think it is the duty of every prac- 
titioner to come thus forward, and contribute 


to our ſtock of facts, and the maſs of opinions. - 


ON appear in different lights to different 
| e 


rom the danger of vieiſſitude, and 8 © 


* 


phyſicians, and in the variety-of eee 
may at length gain the moſt diſtinct vi 
vilichtheyeticepable.” Before 1 come to ts 


ſoning i — has — | tacithy 


ene 1 ſhall ſubjoin a few remarks on 


PLAINTS; and what is called 


the Pa nekrr EAT 5 bn OP IE,” 
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NO ſubj ect on which, profeſſional men, or 
patients, ſpeak more inaceurately or e 
e what relates to the ſecretion, or pro- 
duction of Bile. Bile in warm climates, has 
the lame general agency aſcribed to it, that in 
ons belongs alone to the nervous ih 

Ivery. complaint which is any how 
complex or inexplicable, is Gilious. Diet 
is divided into what is bilious, and ar bi- 


lious; as if it was inſtantly converted in the 


ſtomach itſelf, into this fluid. It may be pro- 


per then to take a ſhort view of this ſubject, 


fo as to ſpeak on it with more accuracy. It 
is hardly neceſſary to premiſe; that the bile 


*. 
ö = : 7 
Ss a . A * : 
S * 8 I * RES wa? A. * \ 3 15 , 
jt i , 
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— elk; at-any- eee : 
©  eumſtances; that diet Ws eee — 4 
1 produce a larger quantity of this fluid, byacting. 
an the liver and its veſſels ; through ite co 
ſent or vicinity to the ſtomach. | That its ex- 
ceſs only can be a diſeaſe, as à certain quan- 
tity of it, is eſſential to the purpoſ of di- 
„ geſtion. The liver is the ſeat of this ſeere- 
- tion alone. It does not exiſt at all in che ſto- 
mach, but is wholly derived from this gland. 
But from the neighbourhood of the ſtomach 
to this organ, whatever affects it will i in pen 
"7 alle _ liver allo. 


a 105 %% a C17 


FN 


-F 


= - Biliaus ce „or an incteaſad flow of 
bile; occur . gon and diſtinct, or com- 

bined with other diſeaſes; I ſhall confine my= 

ſelf chiefly to thoſe accumulations of: . 2 

ſecretion, which ariſe more eſpecially in con- 

ſequence of heat- The ene of the 

blood in the liver, is carried on in a particu- | 

lar manner, a vein is made to perform a dou- 

ble office; and the movement of the blood is 
more for than perhaps in-any other organ 

of the body. The general effect of heat, muſt 

be felt here, as in every other part cf the 

ſyſtem, and as the circulation is uſually quick- 

21 . ened, | 


I — — 2 A 


— — 


* 


. — bloom 7 
through the hepatic veſſels im a givem times 
Heit-1belides,: may ſtimulate the glandular 
ſtructute of tho liver itſeif; it certam̃ly im 
parts ſenſibility and irritability to euery dr. 
Bans There is reaſon to believe that 2 n 
| 2creto: ö are increaſed by heat! T 
Lawn) is more: copious: in warm N 
than in cold ones, this, and the irritability of 
the whole ſyſtem form one cauſe of the * Cu- 
pido Veneris,” ſo lemarkable in tropical re- 
gions. We are led to conclude, that heat it- 
ſelf, independent of other cauſes, operates 
powerfully in cauſing large fecretions: of bile- 
Becauſe ſuch ſecretions; are ſeldom obſerved 
in cold elimates, and becauſe, when they do 
occur they ſeem to ariſo from cauſes, which 
operate in a fimilar manner to heat, or rather 
produce heat itſelf. Thus the immoderate 
uſe of ardent ſpirits, dehauches of wine, and 
violent exerciſe, are known to produce great 
ſecretions of bile. Whatever remains for a 
long time in the ſtomach, and reſi ſts the pro- 
ceſs of digeſtion, is apt to bring on à large 
ſecretion of this fluid. Of this kind are 
veal, lamb, eggs, falt meats, pickles, 
cheeſe; oils; and fat meats. L quantities 
of N likewiſe increaſe. the . 
eie * bile. 


. os | Glenn, or more r 
the en contributes to this ſecretion. 


Theſe, by making the: fibres of the ſtomach 
act, either with - unuſual vigour, or for an 
unuſual time; by ſtretching them, or by creat- 
ing bulk, and preſſing on the liver; in all theſe 
ways, ey eee to an en 1 
cretion. FFC ; e 
nee leres yy hk biliary fluid, are 
aghatically called, The Bile, and conſtitute 
often, a very troubleſome diſeaſe. Many ideal 
doctrines, and abſurd notions, are entertained 
on this ſubject; people imagine, that what 
they eat or ſwallow is converted into this 
fluid in the ſtomach. This opinion can only 
ariſe from want of anatomical knowledge. It 
has been ſhewn, that heat of itſelf is apt, and 
in fact does produce, a tendency to large ſe- 
cretions of bile, in warm climates. If heat 
produces this effect, by ſtimulating the vaſcu- 
lar ſyſtem, and expanding it, how much 
more powerfully muſt it act, when aided by 
other cauſes, which increaſe irritability and 
ſenſibility; and which add to the circulating 
| maſs, that muſt paſs through the liver; or : 
_ ſolicit in that organ itſelf, a more vigorous ac- 
_ tion, 
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The cauſes which 
the ſecretion of bile from the liver, 
ae er e 


* . o 
| Hir, lid 204 5 No 9143 He . 


; in che increaſe of bile; 


—y 


; - Nauſea or vomitin 8, in in whatever manner 
© 2: excited;'' i "71 6100.50 $446; clic, 
The immoderate as of ardent ſpirits-0r 
11 11 wine, +" n.. 341 SAEÞS TH 
ö 9 exerciſe, eſpecially after meals, 
Viſcid food, whether ſolid; or gelatinous: 
Heavy meals, over diſtending the ſtomach. ; 
Deen food, oils, and acids.” 
"0p 
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To one or other of theſe 0 
ferred all che bilious eaſes, I have ever ſeen: 
In ſome, ſeveral of theſe 'cauſes- com and 
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produce CC | 
{ymptoms;o Mien: ;they beammaniy cbring e 
in the ſyſtem. Ie firſt cis, full, 8 gente 
ral ſenſe af wearinets,>withh 8:fMight aching in 
the bones andi deſite to webne, with a 
cConſtant inahintitm to ſlorp . HT ha: anpetite 
is impaired, og beacianes: fuddeply:yoragiouss = 

but a preference is given to hot diſhes, with 
large quantities of ſpicery; ſuch as currie.— 
When dhe patient has cat brartilyo the Up- 
toms for a time diſappear; and lead him to 


beliove that heli Well. The thin, becomes 
dry, and a peculiar uneaſy heat, is felt in the 
palms of- the bands and ſelss, of then fret. 
The eyes are moved withyncaſinehh anch pain, | 
a, general Javaugh prevails: over the, .bofly. 

Perſpiratiom in general is much diminiſhed, 

the face alone rapper Miß AN andethen 
a ſudden: burſti bet and difagrredble affects 
the hands. The nge 3 geyered with a 
deep yellow tinge, a head-ach comes on, the 
veſſels of the admata, Weada - flight yellowiih 

colour, ſorgetimes Geep tc thei; pazient is.ralta 
leſs, anxioagoand;; uncaly'; fleep is _turl 
interrupted by irregular reoollection and-flighs 

delirium; and the head-ach itſelf encompaſſes 
more r the eyes and ſockets. The 
4. VOL 2 = - 8 + a nauſea | 
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adaſta = eſpevialy! diſtreſſiog in the _ 
ing; bn *rthe:ofrft” attempt to get up; 
pulſe become very frequent and the Ns 
iutenſe. Ther belly is moſt frequently bound, 
though ub Land then a diarrhoea occurs; 
_ krith- a particular ſcalding ſenſation at ſtook 
Theſe ſymptoms continue for three or four 
_ daysy till the bile is carried off; they are more 
grief violent) it different conſtitutions, ac- 
cbilling to the nature and ciroutnſtances of 
each and perhaps, the abſolute or poſitive 
quabirity of bile in the ſtomach! © Bile even in 
its moſt natural Rare, and quantity, proves 
Aithilane, and «excites the action of the in- 
teſtines and ſtomach; it muſt prove ſtill more 
o when "at pplied in large quantities, and 
when the Romach and inteſtines are in a more 
irritable ſtate. Perhaps too, that theſe ſecre- 
tibns made from larger ſupplies of blood, and 
" a ſtate of acute ſenſibility in the organs, are 
in their own nature more ſtimulant and active. 
| We know, that certain circumſtances of the 
Yrgans; render the ſecretions much mote vigor- 
ous and ſtimulant, giving them entire new 
qualities. The faliva of the dog, is perfectly 
harmleſs in the healthy ſtate of that animal ; 
but hen the ſecreting organs have undergone 
change, in the madneſs of this faithful at- 
% tencdant, 


tendant, this very ſaliva becmes one ** hs 


ws a” 
r 
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moſt vigorous and formidable poiſons. Again, 
the ' ſtate of the organs, being changed, the 
effect of any fluid on them, ſuppoſing it unal- 
tered, will be very different. In the Remit- 
tent, the irritable ſtomach rejects its natural 
and mild juices; the ſemen paſſes through the 
flaccid penis, without any ſenſation; but when 


it is full of blood, and in a fate of. benparu = 


inflammation, the ſame fluid creates conyul- 
ſive motions, and pleaſing ſenfations. If — 
bile then ſhould not be altered in its qualities, 
but increaſed in quantity, and applied to the 


ſtomach in a certain condition, it will produce | 


morbid effects. But there is reaſon to be 
perſuaded, that no ſecretion is ever increaſed 
or diminiſhed, without being changed in its 
qualities, becauſe the pe of the ſecret- 
ing organ is changed; and therefore it is not 
improbable that ſomething unuſual is produced 
in the nature of the bile, when it is ſecret- 
ed in large quantities. All our organs are 
apt to be thrown into action by any unuſual 
ſtimulus, though apparently very mild. But 
if the condition of the ſtomach be more ir- 
ritable, and the quantity or quality of the 


dile is altered, are we not to expect a very 
| vigorous action of that TW; and in fat, We 


ind 
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—unfortu ely too, this very action 
—— to eien itſelf, by its vicinity 
and conſent with the liver, e this organ, 

and induces larger s. Natural vo- 
miting however, in 247 neee relief; 
but as the bile is again flowing into the ſto- 
mach, the head-ach ind Fa return; and the 
ſame e. eee is repeated ſeveral times before 
ny permanent relief is obtained. We ſeldom 
attain repoſe, until the me opener: 
e itſelf; which is not uncom- 
mon, or by means of 'medicines.: This progeſs 
of bilious ebe is what is termed nm 
Tu 11 ene 1 adies, a ann 79072 
. inn 35 81 4 Faure. 
2 PIE ORF givers the gen in ri hiſto of its 
ſymptoms; they are not ſo violent in moſt 
caſes, as have deſcribed them, though L have 
ſeen all the tranſitions mentioned, occur in 
many caſes; and not unfrequentiy in myſelf. 
The languor, drowfineſs, heat in the hands 
and loſs of a ppetite, generally warn the p 
tient of the approaching diſeaſe; and if means 
were early uſed, it is probable, that no ſerious! | 
accused Whale ever Hwy N 169" D F109 
1 22 nn 2 
0 Pdent wb — of bile; the 
| occaſional cauſes muſt be avoided! All Foe 
* 4 + <4" UP 


ene ane ebe 
remain long in the ſtamach, ſhould be vrry 
; 2 aa atallufed. Phe ſtomach ſhould 
diſtended Xither with ſolids or 

very diſtention unqueſtionably. 
| pers; ſmoaking, and ardent 
| ſpirits, by a the ſtomach inta action, 
favour the production of this fluid; and en 
be carefully avoided; i» Very young gelatinous 
qyeat; refiſts in remarkable manner theactiondf 
ſtomach, and therefdte favours the increaſe 
of bile. Pork, veal, butter, cheeſe, ſmoakod 
beef, ſalt meats, reſiſt the powers of digeſtion 
in hot-[countries,”. and ſhould be avoided by 
thoſe, who are ſubject to biliary diforders.— 
Fhe diet ſhauldd he light and easy, compoſed 
af fully ripened fruits 3 and large portions of 
vegetables, with a ſmall quantity of animal 
food ſuch, as raſt mutton or beef, or fowls. 
—White.; wines, ; eſpecially ſound 1 madeira, 
from a long e venkyge to re- 
cammend in preference to the red; of theſe 
claret-appears; the leaſh, hurtful. Beer and 
porter muſt he ſparingly uſed, as they r 

in ſuch caſes. to be. very, ꝙꝓrejndicial. 

have indeed ſeen caſes, where porter — 
agiarchea; in theſe pecyliar. circumſtances, it 
Was an uſctul remedy. "Riding, and cold bath- 


10 | | | 4 i 1 | ing, 


1 our or ru ans in . 


tions al. — king;the 
fd ſeldom come on7!. wo  avivernts 
— 0 lle ganzbiiog): Honno i ads Uh bluoo 
Let us — to hope from 
medicine, when there is an increaſod ſtoi 
of this fluid: The plans offer themſebves, 
for the expulſion of bile; viz. 0 employ 
cathartics, and reinove it by: ſtool; or ernetics; 
and OE; When dile has 
b largebhy accumulated in the ſtomach, 
2 phoduged! reachingz>it> is ſometimeb he- 
ceſſary itol aſſiſt the proceis by :emetio; means; 
This is for immediate relief. But dnleſs in 
1 cirtumſtamces, or ipreſſed by:ſevere heads 
achs, I imagine vomitihg an iĩmproper plan, 
90 far as! my obſervations extend) I dhave 
aniformaly found, that vomiting and hauſea | 
in whatever manner 'exvited or conducted, 
find always | to i increaſs, and in fact to 
produce bile, I have, wet Pa ver, 
Er ane 3715 ive i 0 bore e 
VII at nei avad 1 Hide iw noo 
„dest keis eee eee 
Fm ; a great quantity of hile is often brought 
up, which is commonly ſuppoſed, the cauſe of 
the previous ſickneſs, though it ĩs much oftner 
the effect of the nauſea and reaching. One 
110¹¹ $$ 54 | _ 8 EE. reaſon 
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conceive | how faokoon weren ER of- bile 
could affail the | 


tion of the common biliary duct, unleſs an 
obſtruction) either by ſpaſm, - or ſome thee 


means, exiſted in the duodenum; below the 
entry of the duct. By this means the entry 
of the bile is: prevented, and it is regurgitated 5 
into the ſtomach. To remove this obſtruction 
and ſpaſm, vomiting may be ſometimes tried 
and I think I have: ſeen caſes where it ſeemed 
to be uſeful in this way. But after all. 1 
think the: beſt plan of treatment, when accu: 
mulations have happened, is by laxatives and 


purgatives. Salts: I have found to evacuate - 
the bilious ſecretion more copiouſſy, and to 


leave the patient more free from all its ſymp- 


toms, than any other medicine. The on 


objection to their uſe, ariſes from the nauſea 
they produce; this may in a great meaſure be 


obviated by diſſolving the ſalts in ſimple cin- 


namon water, which I have often ſucceſsfully 
practiſed. Laxatives, which teaze and irritate 
the ſtomach and bowels, do not ſeem calcu- 
lated to evacuate: the bile; for in fact, by their 
long continued irritation more is produced. 

| Perſpiration 


ne cunk or T 


Perſpiration and urine, are means of car- 
wings bile away. I have ſeen ivltances, 
where the urine tinged linen of a pretty deep 
yellow, where no jaundice exiſted; and the 
perſpiration has often produced the ſame ap- 
pearance in a ſlighter degree. In order to 
promote perſpiration, J have ſometimes pre- 
ſeribed, a few. grains: of: James's powders, 
joined to a laxative ; which being given over 


night, produced the double effect of increaſing 


the diſcharge by the ſkin, and emptying the 
bowels. If the firſt doſe of ſalts does not kn 
tirely free the patient from all-bilious: 
toms, a ſecond doſe muſt be preſcribed; Nn 
quantity of ſalts diminiſhed, ſo as to ob. 

viite the] nag 1 1 has e 

Nees cause. 4% 23967 Var 
d 155 — eben in India es 
fucceſef ul remedy, in all bilious complaints. 
J believe this opinion derived ſtrength, from 
the great utility of it in hepatic diſorders. , 
Calomel, if given in a doſe ſufficient ta purge, 
ſeldom performs. this office without griping, 
and nauſea ; and if given in ſmaller quantities, 
it does not anſwer the purpoſe, and is very apt 
to produce its peculiar effects on the confti- 
tution. But the fact is, that calatnel is ſeldom 
_ preſcribed 
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en fingly, it is commonlyJoine@1oca.. 
_ thartic extract or albe, and aided'by ſalts: It 
does not appear to me, to poſſeſs the amazing 
virtue aſcribed to it in India; though I do not 
deny; that I have ſometimes found it oonvenient 
and uſeful. Theeaſe with whichit canbe taken 
in pills, has no doubt added to the charactet 
af this medicine, as the nauſea'which is ſome· 
times the cauſe, and ſometimes the effect of 
bile; - renders it difficult to adminiſter apy 
bulky or diſagrerable compoſition: Calomel 
pills, are certainly leſs nauſedus and more com 
modious than ſalts; and the quantity may 
be ſo managed; as not to cauſe any great pers 
turbation; but I am of opinion it er clear 
the ſtomach or inteſtines ſo effectualh as falis. 
Many practitioners of India are of thei ſame 
opinion. Their common method is to, order 
d calomel pill at night, and a ſctall doſe of 
Kults in the morning, and I believe this to be 
good practice. The calomel pill produces in 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, the purgative 
commotion; after which a very ſmall doſe of 
falts will procure a very free evacuation.” Such 
evacuations muſt be repeated, till the patient 
is relieved from the ſymptoms we have already 
mentioned; til the languor and drowſineſs are 
vaniſhedd. But calomel can only operate as a 
Dod 1 „„ | purgative, : 


| pected, 1 1 Fa, : 
the occafional and exciting cauſes in prevent - 
ing ra fit of the bile. General temperance, 
Gerate exerciſe, will greatly, contribute 
Weder end. When the ſmalleſt en 
che leaſt ſymptom appears, the patient ought 
to take a little caſtor oil, an excellent and in- 
nocent laxative, or a ſmall. doſe. of Galts, and 
for ſome days adopt, a lower diet, and leſs ex- 
erciſe. If there is an habitual tendency to the 
production of bile, from the effect of heat, | 
alone, it requires minute attention to diet, and 
every cigcumſtance already enumeratd, which 
conduces to excite the diſeaſe. . Gentle riding 
and cold bathing, I have found in ſuch cir- 
ene to be n uſeful. 4 


& Sa as 1.4 


once it. has eſtabliſhed itſelf... Y have 3 
to; believe, that a flight mercurial courſe would 
be very uſeful in diminiſhing the tendency to 
large. ſecretions, in the liver., In ſeveral caſes, 


in the, Waben Weſt Indies, where the bilious 
12891 habit 


ese for other en and rem ark * fs 
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habit prevailed, T have had 


d or affected oy 
that the bilious Grid: abated and difap- 


peared. This may be perhaps attributed to 


other ' circumſtances, ſuch as changes in the 
mode of living; but theſe were not ſo ſudden 
as to produce this revolution in the habit. 
Future experience muſt decide, and enable us 


to determine it fully. Bile appears more or 


leſs combined, with all the fevers of India, 


and with the fevers of the Weſt Indies; and 1 


believe with the fevers of all warm climates ; 
it is an attendant on our own autumnal fevers” 


and in various ſhapes gives riſe to enen 


of che ann wo ee 


| S a | Wy nations, are in a great 


meaſure exempted from this diſeaſe, particu- 


larly thoſe, whoſe religious inſtitutions forbid 


wine and animal food; from this we are ne- 


ceſſarily led to conclude, that our refinement 
and luxury of diet, are the cauſes of our be- 


ing ſo much troubled with this diſeaſe. It 


renders all the fevers in which it makes its 
appearance, more complex; but from the enu- 
meration of its own particular fymptoms, 


many appearances may be  Explitined, which 


render 


nina J: CURE" or 


render the type of ebe 
No diſeaſe is ſo often mentioned to the prac- 
titioner of a hot climate, as the bile; the in- 
loſs of appetite, and diſlike to all exertion, are 
no doubt very ſerious grounds of complaint. 
But unleſs the patient poſſeſſes more than or- 
dinary fortitude and perſeverance, in a plan of 
abſtinence and reſtriction, there can be little 
done, without the aſſiſtance of an European 
climate ; that is, without getting from the in- 
| fluence of a cauſe perpetually acting on the 
body. For medicines can afford tempo- 
rary relief. only, if the ſecretion is cauſed 
by the heat of the climate. Medicines are 
temporary powers, which cannot be uſed very 
often without danger; and they are oppoſed 
to the action of a power, which never ceaſes 
to operate, and always acts, with more or leſs 
vigour. In caſes of this kind, where attention 
to diet, and the other means fail, and where the 
diſeaſe ſeems to reſult from the influence of 
heat alone, the patient ought to ſeek colder 
regions, as his only reſource. Here he will 
in all probability recover, unleſs great obſtruc- 
tions have taken place. It may be a good 
general rule, to uſe purgative mineral waters, 
and to take a good deal of exerciſe on horſe- 
ä h * back. 
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re ir dl bun if theſe fails 


recourſe tauſt he had to mercury. When the - 


influence of a cold climate itſelf, and the uſe 
of mineral waters, do not ſucceed very ſoon 


ſuſpect obſtructions. In ordinary caſes, 


| change of climate alone is fuficient pc | 
dern es ae vor | 


> , * 6 * " 
} hag + 89 1 ; 5 — ; 441 x 


JOU quilt. vatinty” of 1 kilius eee 2 
uſt in warm climates, to prevent, or what 
they term, to cut the bile, in which conſider- 
able confidence is placed; but which, of them - 
ſelves, have never appeared to me to poſſeſs 


any Power. I have known much confidence 


placed in ſwallowing a raw egg, beat up, ſhell 


and all, ima mortar, and taken very early. This 


preparation might operate as a laxative, and 
certainly promote the evacuation of bile; but 
in any other mode, I cannot conceive it would 
have any effect whatever. If it remained in 
the ſtomach for any time, from the viſcid na- 
ture of the white part, I ſhould be inclined to 
ſuppoſe, that inſtead of preventing, it would, 
by ſupporting an irritation in the ſtomach, 
cauſe a larger ſecretion of bile. At any rate, 
F cannot perceive any manner, in which it 
could be nn * The hell 
bas 


* 


_— no n . . tg to. > ak der 
combinations: or neutralize the bile. It is 
however a popular medicine, and as it does not 
* ne de e harm, and Matters the 


poſſeſſion of valuable 


however dangerous for the phyſician te 


interfere with them, as his oppoſition i is ger 


| bas rg to ee motives. bag) 


Ke preventative of Glogs: pant is 


the Neale der of an orange, immediately on 


getting out of bed; this is a remedy much 


_ extolled. 1 confeſs, I hold the fame: opinion | 
- of its powers, with the preceding: it is be- 
heved, that its operation is . _ 
way, it any have a good NNN a GT. 


But of. all he adn ach are 1 0 0 
* cut the bile,” ſpruce beer has been held in 
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Many Eppets, this papal eee, this 
| Vii have their origin, in diſcovery of real 
virtue in them: this may be:;ſometimes the 
raſe;/as accident unqueſtionably: has put us in 
ral, popular remedies are the affpring of ſu= 
peiſtition, or the cunning of quacks, Ik is 


9) [ 


* 


. but if thief fails 
recourſe thuſt be had to mercury. Whew the 
influence of a cold climate it ſelf⸗ and the uſe; 
of mineral waters, do not ſucceed very ſoon 
after the patient's arrival, there is reaſun to 
ſuſpect obſtructions. In ordinary caſes, thæ 
ehange of climate alone is: TOR 8 

dae Rr IE eſſary. „ 


4 reit — of cidicalius, ads ate 
wth ih warm climates, to prevent, or what 
they term, to cut the bile, in which confider- 
able confidence is placed; but which, of them 
ſelves, have never appeared to me to polleſs 
any power. I have known much confidence 
placed in ſwallowing a raw egg, beat up; ſhell . 
and all, in a mortar, and taken very early. This 
preparation might operate as a laxative, and 
certainly promote the evacuation of bile; but 
in any other mode, I cannot conceive it would 
have any effect whatever. If it remained in 
the ſtomach for any time, frons:the-vikeid na- 
ture of the white part, T ſhould: be inclined to 
ſuppoſe, that inſtead of preventing, it would, 
by ſupporting an irritation in the ſtomach, 
cauſe a larger ſecretion of bile. At any rate, 
F cannot perceive any manner, in which it 
could be remarkably antibilious. The ſhell 
ILL > Q-:; huts 
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eat uſe, as an al erh eee ONT 
i Ro no chemical aRtivity, -t6 fort hom 
combinations! or -acutralize. the bile. It is 4 
however a popularimedicine, and as it does nt 5 bo 4 
doc Ms ora: harm, and Matters e 8 
4 1 +I rievor forbade 1 - 
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kind have their origin, in a diſcovery of real 


virtue in W rad e mf be ſometin im 6.0. 4 . | 
polleſiion Fw; "hk dee but in bene; 1 0 


* ral, popular remedies are the offspring of ſu- 

petſtition, or the cunning of quacks, It is 
however dangerous for the phyſician tes 

interfere witk them, as his oppoſition is ge | 

UE aſeeil bed eee motives. 
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Fan oroventative of dne [repuration, is EN. 
"7 hy: ſwallowing of an orange, immediately n 
HF getting out of bed; this is a remedy much 
extolled. I confeſs, I hold the fame: opinion | 
- of its' powers, with the preceding; it is be- 
heved, that its operation is e 
wh! it FP Ray's a good 
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i of all the ede Uahich are 0 to. 
* cut the bile,” ſpruce beer has been held in 


5 


"the gy eliiwatic on, e Lhe Ge 


great drinkers of it declare, 
poſſible to be bilious, if only a ſuſficient quan- 
2 of it was taken. I have tried this me- „ 
3 I got out of bed ; after which I pike 4 85 
and I certainly found it, a very pleaſant and 
- briſk laxative. With reſpect to the orange, 1 
never eat one; when I had reaſon to ſuſpect the © 


any 
- that it N 5 


ine myſelf, and taken a bottle of it, 


preſence of bile in my ſtomach, without feel- - 
ing myſelf inſtantly ſick, and inclined to vomit; £2 


I do not know, whether e GO ie erer. ; 
_ ſimilar eflots. 7: >). ee 1 8 „ 


Water du $4 8 FRI Se, . 
their ſhare of reputation, as preventatives = 


bile; I cannot ſpeak of either, having never 


tried them. Water creſſes muſt however be 


a feeble means, and can only act, as a part of _ 
a ſyſtem of diet. Of lime water, I 1 be 
inclined to think more favourably. It may 
ſtrengthen the fibres, of the ſtomach, ad di- 
miniſh morbid irritability, and thus contribute 
to diminiſh the ſecretions from the liver, by 
leſſening all irritation in its neighbourhood. 


No queſtions are more frequently put to phy- 
ſicians, and none more embarraſſing; than 
whether this. or Ke diſh: is bilious ? Theſe 


. 


. an _ is 50 ee voin for diſcuſſion. 
anſwer muſt be given, and this anſwer goes 
abroad as a medical ap! „It 2 
khat they do not recollect, that what may 
hurtful and bilious, in one ſt „ me 

have any bad effect whatever in another; and 

that it is exceſs in general, which dae * A a 
article of diet hurtful; But they believe, that 

certain ſubſtances diflolye themſelves into bile 85 

in the ſtomach, as ices melt into their elements. 

It is right to inform them, that nothing of this 

kind happens, and that bile comes from the 

liver alone, without being formed in n 1 

mach; from which however it may be derived 
in larger quantities, by diſtending _ Romach | 

with improper or 3 food.” FARE 


"oF cannot ks my Wave of Popular Reme- 
| dies, without mentioning that ſpruce beer, 
acquired at one period great fame in St. Do- 
mingo as a ſovereign medicine in the Yellow / / 
Fever. From the beginning, T gave no credit 
to the idle reports circulated in its favour. I 
could not reconcile to myſelf, that ſpruce: beer, 
which had no perceptible action on the ſyſtem, 
but as a laxative, could poſſibly change the 
cout of ſo powerful: a diſeaſe as the Remittent 
; U2 | of 
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give it x trial. — . 
Ack ſailors, in various ſtages of the Fee 


5 * — e ae comer. 


ation of every body; it b 


to uſe this now temedy very freely. In fome, 
it produred vomiting and ficknelſs; but in ge- 


neral, had its common effect as s laxative. 


But in no one inſtance whatever, 1 
in the leaſt degree to affect the courſe of the 
fever. Indeed our ſoldiers, could not have 
periſhed, if fortunatel it had poſſeſſed any 
virtues, for they very freely indulged in this 


pleaſant beverage, Mr. W EIn made trials f 


it at the Mole, with the ſame liberal r, 
that always attends him. 1 had no e 


nity of hearing ths reſult. 


The perſon who firſt 8 the vir- 


* 
* ”- 


tues of ſpruce beer, was one SMITH, the 
maſter of an American veſſel. He maintained 
that by its uſe only, he had preſerved his ſhip's 


company; and communicated his knowledge 5 


and doctrines, to the maſters of ſome Engliſh - 


tranſports, who immediately became Pupils 


and Practitioners. The ſyſtem was ſimple _ 
and pleaſant, and peculiarly adapted to the 
palate of failors. It accordingly ſpread with 


beet aten eee the eageenely of 2 5 
tem had not loſt fight of his intereſt, accom- 
pliſhed {pretty fully his views ua ay wen 


knowledge, and being che ander of 

| ſet of phyſicians, he enjoyed the fatis action 
af felling 2 conſiderable cargo. of eſſence: 
of ſprute; which his new pupils greedily pur 
chaſed at his own price. This impoſture was 
ingenious, and has the advantage of being leſs 
> "gag many . ee the 


& hall ; now gen a fo: 
ones. 


"THE pRIQKLY, HEAT, 


The” PrrokLY HzaT has been ſo termed 
from a ſenſation which attends this eruption, 
as if the {kin was pricked 1 in the ſeveral points 
which it occupies. _ The prickly heat begins 
to make its ape rance how ſoon the perſpi. 
1 — OY. ration 
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| ration has become general ond nin: a: . 
| ſpreads itſelf all over the body, beginning where 
the perſpiration is moſt profuſe.” From the 

pricking ſenſation, which attends it, and an 
uneaſy itching, it becornes at times highly 
troubleſome, and a real diſeaſe. —There is a 
kind of ſenſibility ſpread over the whole fkin, 

| ſio that it will hardly dove the touch ofthe ſofteſt 

+, ſhirt, and renders every movement of the body 

> - __ painful and tormenting; but eſpecially ſo, be- 

fore the commencement of a free no a . 

| Ty as the 1 attains full warrath. 
This e by: the ries 5 5 
| Eaſt and Weſt Indies, is reckoned the beſt 
indication of a high and ſecure ſtate of health. 
They believe, that ſomething very injurious 
to the habit and conſtitution is now thrown. 
on the ſurface, which had previouſly lurked LE A 
in the inmoſt ſyſtem, and was inimical to the 
principles of life. They conſider no one in a 
ſtate of any ſecurity, until this eruption has 
made its full appearance; when they are per- 


| fuaded, he cannot ſuffer from wer effect, the 
i can r | „ . 3 


._ Ihe Prickly Heat, 3 is 5 undoubtedly a pro. 
_ miſingand ſalutary appearance, as it is the effect 


* 
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chat any one, falls i intoa ſtate of ilineſ 
en nittent, where the p. 

deen tree, co copious, and eſtabliſh he ba 
oat pag 455 fluids, is kept in a due ſtate 
ce of the blood is we! 
towards the ſurface, and A P 


and expanſion of the fi Dd thais, con- 
taining veſſels. It will he eaſily; conceived, 
that if the ſkin bect locked, and 
4 the admiſſion of morbid pa 
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The Prickly Heat, then, as a. fign of free a 
| ice, is a very ſalutary and, 
But ĩt i is not critical, or. 
does it confiſt of. any injurious matter thrown 

on. the. ſurface of the body... For, we firſt 
e that it ariſes with the commencement 
of 5 ang 1 is increaſe or diminiſhed 
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prarance. It is obſervable too; that during 
the land winds, dee lock . Hein very 


is not scar : wie Y 
warm diluents; to ee the! 
moment it begins to make its appearance, „ 


the prickly heat begins alſo, and gives the 
firſt warning of its a 


. other; I think they may be claſſed i in the re- 


lation of cauſe and effect. The 
never made its appearance in any per 


_fabject to very copious perſpiration, 5 6s 


* , J 7 L * 
o 84 24 * 4 


approach. From this ; 
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. of applying. lations! en as Bur 


a © citing great and unuſual : 


_ colder countries; it will. be therefore more 


| 5 apt to irritate the mouths of the exhaling veſe - 
._ fels on the ſurface, and at length to erode | 
them, ſo as to produce the prickly heat. This 67 
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eruption would ſeem to be produced then, in 


the following manner. The exhaling 90 a 


on the ſurface, by the general direction of the 
circulation towards them, are made more irrĩ- 
table, which is ſtill more increaſed by their 


perpetual action in pouring out the perſpira- 


„ perſpiration in the vefels of: tha - tw. 4 1 * 
B no a fame manner, with eruptions 


or the emplaſtrum 3 that is, c by: ex-" 2 
tion. in the veſſels, 
and ſupporting a ee, perſpiration, ie 

is not | improbable, that the perſpiration in a 
warm climate is ſomewhat mare acrid than . 


tion, which is itſelf an acrid ſaline matter, Z 
by which their orifices are eroded. Theſe _ 
eroſions pour out a lymphatic fluid, which in- 


eruſting on the ſkin, forms the eruptian. The 


pricking ſenſation previous to the actual com- 


mencement of perſpiration, would ſeem owing 
to the * of the veſſels e on tho: ſurface, 


by 
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| quantity of Hood towards chem. . N 
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= J believe to be juſt, from all I could 5 
ever obſerve, it is evident, that there is no- 


thing critical or dangerous in it; that it is not 
matter thrown out on the ſurface, to relieve 
the body; and that it is in no other way ſa- 
e than as it indicates, a free and copious 
perſpiration. From this account, it will alſo 


be evident, that there can be no danger from 5 ; 
the retropulſion, or rather the retiring of _ 


rickly heat, except what may ariſe from the 
cauſe that checked perſpirdtion. Many ab- 


ſurd notions have been entertained on this 
ſubject, which have really proved prejudicial!l 
to health. It has been very generally N 


poſed, that the matter of prickly heat was 


highly injurious, and therefore, that the re- 


tiring of it into the body was extremely dan- 4 | 
gerous. It was remarked, that when it ſud- 


denly retired or vaniſhed from the ſurface of 
the body, that diſeaſe uſually enſued, and the 


danger of it was aſcribed to the matter of 


prickly heat again entering the circulation. 


TY Oe Who thus reaſon do not Tg 15 | : 
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that 
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Ts | that e W hoof ration, or i ops | 
it entirely, whether cold, or the effects of 
fever, muſt alſo put an end to the priekly best, 

VP hich is only an effect of perſpiration. The 

= _ , danger then, does not ariſe from the retropul- 
ſin of. prickly heat, but from what cauſed 

the obſtruction of perſpiration, and perhaps 
from the obſtructian itſelf. From falſe rea- 
ſoning on this ſubject, many men ate made 
extremely unhappy, who believe, that the leaſt 
diminution of the prickly heat is ' dangerous, 
and attribute to this eruption every diſeaſe. 
or unpleaſant ſenſation, Their life, is a cau- 
tious regimen, and their feelings, are alive ta 
every change. I have known many pe rſons 
fall into a dangerous ſtate of mtg be- 
cauſe they would not continue the cold bath z 
for fear of beating in the prickly heat. Theo- 
ries of this kind are dangerous, When 15 i 
impede or er wy ny Foy 


5 "Refers I bad an opportunity * e 
| to the prickly heat, I was biaſſed by the 
general | prejudice, and avoided. every thing, 
that I thought tended to repel it. I was 
afraid of the cold bath, and avoided it. On 
my arrival however in India, I became oon 
yincads aha wha opinions entertained relative 
. =, 


4 


b PRIGRLY HEAT:. „ 7 1 


to priekly heat were falſe and fick 125 
was determined to try an experiment on on 
myſelf, and whilſt my body was thickly 
encruſted with the prickly heat; I reſolved to 
2 bathe. There was a large Tank of water in 
0 zhbourhood of Diamond Harbour, and 
che morning, as being more cool and 
pin 1 walked to it, without heating 

myſelf, and in the preſence of a number of 
gentlemen, who thought I was committing a 
very deſperate action, plunged into the water, 
where I amuſed myſelf for twenty minutes. 
I found no inconvenience' from this practice, 
and repeated it every other morning, fome- 
times, in the middle of the day, aud often 
in the evening. The prickly heat was di- 
miniſhed, becauſe the perſpiration received 
a temporary check, but with the return of 
that diſcharge it returned alſo. But neither 
the ſuſpenſion of perſpiration, during the time 
of bathing, nor the conſequent abſence of 
the 8 47 heat, which loſt its effloreſcence, 
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and ſeemed to retire, created the leaſt degree 5 


of ill health; on the contrary, I found the 
cold bath attended with its uſual effects of 
Increaſing the vigour and hilarity ef the 01. 
tem. x could nt for a long time prevail 
on any of the officers to follow my example, 
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\ the ſeamen! began to follow me, and ven- 
tured in. When they found it was not at- 
tended with any bad conſequence; for all 

of them were covered over with prickly 

heat ; they plunged in without reſerve; and 
often, when in a ſtate of perf piration, without 
ever feeling the leaſt. inconvenience. Such 
was the effect of prejudice, that if I had not 

in my own perſon, tried the experiment; 1 
ſhould probably continue to believe, that the 
prickly heat was a critical diſcharge. The 

effect of ſuch prejudices, is often dangerous 

we are deprived of a very falutary 7 

and our views of diſeaſe are perverted : Thus 

a perſon, who believes, that the ſtriking in, 

as it is termed, of the prickly heat, is attended _ 

with bad conſequences, nay with imminent 
danger, lives in a ſtate of perpetual anxiety ; 

and in a warm climate, would avoid bathing : 43 

the moſt ſalutary of all exerciſe. And when 
in a Rate of illneſs, if the prickly heat. retires, . 

inſtead of attending to more important ſymp- 
toms, the chief attention would be directed 
to reſtore this eruption, which has no con- 
nection with the diſeaſe, and is {upprefled 
WF. in Sie of the diminution of 


perſpiration, 


1 tinued perſpiration 3 and depends entirely 5 


W * 
r . 
— 


of the! patient. . 
„FFC 3 . 
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II 2 ke in \afirming . _ prickly 15 5 
Peat is merely an effect of a very copious;and 


5 that ſtate, it will follow, that the precau - 


tions uſually t taken to guard againſt its retiring 


are uſeleſs; that when it does retire, the 
danger. baue not ariſe from that circumſtance, i 

but from the OR: of a \ cauſe. liminiſhing 
GE IRE ee 062696 2 apa 


ou 


The kh 7 5 at knen „ riſes 
to a height which conſtitutes diſeaſe. The 
patient, from the extreme irritation, is made 
unealy, and ſome degree of feveriſhneſs, is 


induced; in this ſituation, the phyſician is 5 5 
ſometimes called for, and immediate relief „ 


expected. It will be evident, that no imme 
diate relief can be reaſonably expected; be- 
cauſe the cure muſt depend on diminiſhing 
the perſpiration, and averting from the ſur-' / 
face the direction and force of the Circ ulation. ; 
This cannot be done ſuddenly ; ſome relief 
may be given by diminiſhing the cloathing; | 
by laying aſide flannel, and ſubſtituting cotton 
ſhirts ; by Ng Aileen drinks, violent ex- 


8 . erciſe, 7 1 
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* bebte or T 0 
us $6 "ing hs Jaſons is very ea 
eſpecially if he 1s full and pleth TIC 5 FER 
means already recommended, a Mond-letling — 
oupht to be added, and afterwards feveral | 
doſes of lenient phyſic. The patient ſhould 5 
| live on a lower diet, and take little exereiſe, 
he ought to drink leſs, and avoid every ſitu- 
ation, where he may be Wer to heat; 
After premiſing theſe means, he ſhould be 
directed to the cold bath, which will ſo mo- 
derate it as to become very tolerable ; if it 
is not entirely baniſhed. But no degree of 
it forms any objection, to cold bathing among 
the troops; it is not attended with the 5 
' ſinallefſt danger, and is a means of increaſing 
the health and ſpirits of the ſoldiers. I have 
ſeen this prejudice, prevent a number of men 
from bathing, in ſituations, where they might 
have e this 8 28 8 and e 
e, 
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It may be uſeful too, to dae on ths 
minds of practitioners and patients, this ge- 
neral truth; that no diſeaſe of any im portance, 70 
ever had its origin from the ſtriking in or 

retiring of the prickly heat. But that in 
caſes, where diſeaſe has occurred, and where 


| "I e ARA F. 
prickly heat: retired; this has happened | 


ws ſyſtem i in 1 _ ciminithed perſpis- | 
ration. We are therefore, not to look to the 


retiring of the prickly heat in any import 


light; it is one 2240 the Heepen. b but Jo 
time, in erat our. efforts to. rating — 


eruption, which will of itſelf return with 
5 perſpiration. We are to attend to more im- 


| circumſtances, and to direct our views _ 
to. the general effects of the morbid. cauſe, 
inſtead of combating one individual effect. In 
this manner danger may be prevented, and 
the diſcaſe brought to a happy termination. 


But whilſt we were perſuaded, that the 


prickly heat poſſeſſed ſome noxious. quality, 1 


deſtructive of life; our efforts were directed to 


throw it again on the ſurface. For this 


purpaſe, heating means were employed, until 


the original diſeaſe was either exaſperated into 
aà more dangerous form, o or * eltablibed 5 


inne in the ſite... 
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1 TA PR a I 1 * was Pg very I 3 | 
occurrence among the French, whoſe habits 
are very different from ours. It i is ſeldom or 


never ſeen, among the negroes, or the natives 


of 
9 
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3 ; ration more ſaline and tid, | 5 
French. They hardly know the prickly heat, 
_ hilt few of us eſcape it. It is however of - 
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ronſequepce, to vie w it in its proper light, arid 
not to ſuffer durſelves to be miſled by au im» 
proper prejudice. One circumſtance has chiefly 


Leontributed, to (erroneous opinion relative to : | | 
the prickly heat. It was obſerved, on the 
 upplication. of cold to the body, that che 


\ 


prickly heat diſappeared, and that 'forne un- | 
Pleafent {ſymptoms occurred, which © 


_ _ aftributed to the departure of this eruption. 
It was further remarked, that warm 3 | 
- which uſually brought back the eruption, af. 


forded great relief, and removed the unplea- 


Fant ſenſation of the patient. The whole or 


the difeaſe was of courſe attributed to the re- 
tiring of the prickly heat, and the recovery to 


its reſtoration. Now, the fact is, that cold, by 


impeding perſpiration, and fhutting up the 
ſkin, had produced the degree. of-illneſs'which - 


_ exiſted, and that this exhalation being for a 


time much diminiſhed, or altogether abſent; was 
the cauſe of the departure of prickly heat, and 
the warm bith, by relaxing the contraction on 


the — and reſtoring * reſtored 


— „ 


| SA . PRE ek LY. HE A 17. 
alſo the eruption, and removed the diſcaſe. But 
the whole of the diſeaſe conſiſted in a fimple 
obſtruction of the ſkin, and a diminution of 
perſpiration, the departure of the prickly _ 
heat, being merely an accident, which had 
no ſhare in producing ſymptoms, being itſelf 
an effect of — which bad 25 
viouſly occurred. e 


Having now niſhed, all che obſctvations | 
I had to offer, on Diſeaſes in the Weſt 
Indies, I ſhall proceed to the AyesNDIxX, and 
endeavour to ſhow, that the reaſoning I have 
employed on the treatment of Fever, has in- 
ory phyſicians tacitly i in the cure of moſt 
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: Cauſe : that our attempts muſt be directed, 

8 to effect ſpeedy and powerful changes, to 

1 alter the whole condition of the body, to 
introduce new movements, and to 1s mat | 

on the ſyſtem another mode of action. 

us examine with candour the treat- 

*1 ment of diſeaſes, and fee how, far this 
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terms, has prevailed.— And firſt. let un 
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1 2 probably for ever remain a ſecret, i 


hou theſe „„ and diſtin- ; 


: WEN vg 5 
this eee cb Be fortunate genius; 
IT ſhall attend to the different methods of 
cure, which have ee On ſuc⸗ . 
1. STO | 
When we attempt ta preſcribe in Inte- 
mittents, from a knowledge of their proxtiy - 
mate caulb; we find durſelves very ſoon in 
ob(curity.” The remote vauſes, are indeed, | 
pretty well aſcertained, and the ſituations in 
which intermittents uſually ariſe, are like- 
wiſe well-known, But of the preciſe don- 


dition, wHichtonftitutes the proximate'cauſe, 
Wie are entirely ignorant. From a difference 


in the contition of the ſyſtemꝗ ur the modifis _ 
cation in the remote cauſes, marth miaſmata 
ſometimes erente Intermittents, ſometimes 
en or Akne. We fomark, that 


an 


tain period produces a pec ar g of AG / 5 
ing in the ſyſtem, which hri n 5 


ſhivering, beat and ſweatigg; and di- 
| >. Þ 5 omen to ee 1 - 


: ahi but we know, that its of 
3 2 muſt be an nor itſelf baniſhed, 


5 before any thing can be done far. the effœer " 


dies, to, which, it is applied, determine is 
— action in a particular manner. It is remark» | = 
able, that a contagion, 3 g amg 
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not found indications, on a knowledge of 
the proximate cauſe, It is true, that phy- 

+ KGicians have ſuppoſed it to confiſt chiefſy, 
in an atonic ſtate of the extreme veſſels, 
and have aſeribed the good effects of bark 

Yip" its | tonic powers, But it is not by 

. any means evident, that this atonic fat 

exiſts in all caſes, nor is it at all clear, that 

E. the bark effects a cure; by communicating 
tone. If bark operated in this manner, 

other tonies would produce equal good 

effects, in proportion to their powers 1 

but this does not happen. Beſides, it 

Will preſently, appear, that other means 

i effect cures in Intermittents, which do not 
An fact poſſeſs any tonic powers. The 
5 | truth ſeems to be, that a ſecret change is 
produced in the morbid action, which at 
laſt ceaſes, and the uſual movements are 
reſtored to the ſyſtem. We direct our 
views to create a change, in the general 
action of the ſyſtem, ſo as to diſpoſſeſs the 
| apa modes of the morbid action. Such 
a change, Peruvian bark is known frequently 
to effect, and experience ſupports its uſe. 
e other means have: Boe alſo employed 


9 3 85 with | 


| 5 und ent health to „ we 9 oo 
ond paroxyſin, whit 3 428 


with more permanent benefit. An emetic 
given at the time a paroxyſm i is approach- 
| | ometi nes entirely prevents it; and tlie | 
| ingenious Lind, has ſhortened the duration 
of a fit, by the uſe of opium. Now theſe 
means, ſeparatelyexamined, are in themſelves 
erent effects. They 


| ing, | 


different; and produce di 
are however calculated to effect a Wee 


. 


111 it ok aid thai bark cures Fo Ti 


by giving tone; we may remark; that the 


operation of emetics is not tonic, nor has 
laudanum, any ſtriking power of this kind. 


| When ſpiders, or other diſguſting animals, 
are given to aguiſnh patients, the practice is 


ſtrictly founded on the plan of changing 


morbid action without definite indication. 
Horror is excited, and the ſyſtem is under 
the influence of a powerful change, which 
ſuperſedes the agency of the morbid cauſe. 


1 cannot in any other manner, account for 


the good effects, which have ſometimes 


ariſen from ſwallowing ſuch animals. To 


the ſame account may be placed the benefit 


—_ e the morbid a da MASI 
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he have i in numerous s inſtances cured 1 8 
mittents, in India, and at ſea; by the uſe of 
calomel, after bark had entirely failed, No. 
mercury, has never been ſuppoſe 

to produce tone; on the con ti 

common attended with e male ; 
in caſes, where it removes a r 2 | 
ful enemy to the conſtitution than 

Thus, it reſtores vigour, to conf! titu 

worn out by lues venerea, or 4 | 

volence of titis. It acts how- 


ever in the cure of Intermittents, not by 
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very ſucceſsfully in the treatment of Inter- 
mittents 3 and ſeems to produce its effect 
in a ſimilar manner. And it would appear, 
that bark itſelf, as Dr, IAckson remarks, 
produces its effects, net by any ſpeciſio 
power, by which it would in all caſes act 
ſucceſsfully, but by introducing. gradually 
into the habit counter movements. Me- 
thods the moſt various, have ſometimes 
produced the maſt happy eff &s, ſo that we 
muſt conclude, that * are e 9 88 


OO EAgEs PONY 2 iff 


in che remarks now oats on 1 als man- 


ner of tre ting Intermittents, it has been / ; ; 


obſeryed, th at various plans frequently ſuc- 
ceed in the prevention of paroxyſms, which 
do not appear to be directly calculated, ta 
obviate the proximpte cauſe. The indica- 


tions are not formed on any definite know- ” 
Folge of this ſubject. "We merely; effect a 
cure 
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with many agues of the tertian and 


in che largeſt doſes, and after a long conti- 
ntied uſe. The Intermittents of Bengal, 


_*  piitticularly futniſhed'theſe F 
ded to the common treatment. 
s of this 'kind; even where great de- 


of China, yield 


* 


bility prevailed; I uſed mercury and was ne- 


patient commenced this 'courſe, the: pa- 


their violent procedure. That is, there was 


ſomething in the action of the proximate 
cauſe, which the feeble effects of the bark 
could not baniſh, but which gave way to the 1 


more TOO operation. of N | 

The native Piaettsders in India, f Route a 
kind of inſtinctive knowledge, for they are 
very illiterate, purſue the ſcheme of intro- 


ducing changes in the ſyſtem. When at 


Calcutta, I happened to converſe with one 


of them, on their method of curing the In- 
termittent, which not unfrequently attacked 
. „ 5 £395 we 


$ — 


ver diſappointed in my views. Seon after 


roxyſins became more mild, continued for a . 
ſhorter time, and in all reſpects changed 


medy always to be relied on. I have met 5 
dian periods, which reſiſted the uſe "of bark 
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he” I {INTER 1 
we inhabitants, Te informed me, that 
they purſued. a variety of ſchemes; that they 
ſometimes poured buckets of cold water, on 

the paticnt;. during the cold fit, and after- 
wards wrapped him up in warm coverings 
in bed; by this means he alleged, that the 
cold fit was ſhortened, and the hot brought 
f on. He laid that the ſweat flowed more 
freely, and that on the whole, the paroxyſms 


were ſhorter and milder from this practice. 
He ſhowed me ſome powders, which had 
an aromatic ſmell like caſſia, which he 


had prepared from dried herbs; but he 


would not produce the ee e e 


nor inform me, where to procure them. 


He ſaid, they effected cures in a very ſhort 
time, among their own people; but that 
_ the blood: of Europeans, being more hot and 


rful me- 


y, required more 


dicines. 


olive colour, covered with an elaſtic, flexible 


huſk, about the. ſize of an almond, it con- 
tained a bitter taſted kernel, with a ſmall 
degree of aromatic flavour. The method 
of uſing this medicine, according to him, 
was to bruiſe the kernel with a few grains - 
of common pepper, 2 the; maſs 


into * to adminiſter | 
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He indeed produced a nut, of an 
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:  ConTinuegD FeveRs have been an op- ; 
| | probrum to s in all the: ages of me- 


The Ancients have tüte | ttle 5 


* 
Fa 


influences the N ſeldom had vigour i 
be pcs 4. chanye prattice, becauſe it was 
commonly rather an effuſion of ingenuity, 
than an induction from juft reaſoning. On 


way -occafions, theory and practice have 


been at variance; ; andin general there was 
 hietle union, between ſpeculation and expe- 
fience. Cures occurred under the moſt op- 

_ polite modes of treatment, and the conft- 

. dence,” which this caſual ſucceſs inſpired 
gave curreney to e remedies. 5 
The Ancients, in their cure of bes 
for a long period, continued the ſtrenuous 
imitators of their. predeceffors, without aſ- 
piring to truth or novelty. The remote 
Cauſes of continued fevers, are undoubtedly 
_ obſcure; but above all, the proximate cauſe, 
or what more immediately exhibits the mor- 
bid phenomena, has eluded every reſearch. 
It is uſelefs to repeat the various conjec- 
tures which at different periods occupied 
the medical world; it is ſufficient to remark, | 
that none of them have ever led to a deci- 
ns: LINER IE. „ 


5 x 
„ 


Fevere, of t a ee, W af me 6 To 5 | 
: at times, the type. of Intermittents ; that "ll 


there appears a certain degree of a 


in the ſymptoms, at ſtated times; bue „ 7 


again reſume their wonted courle, in periods 
| correſponding with the returns of tertian 
paroxyſms. This is the moſt frequent type. 
at leaſt. But whether this depends, on 


ſomething in the conſtitution, which deter- 
mines the return of the fever, or on the ope- 


ration of powerful cauſes, is not known. 
But there are continued fevers, in Which no 
perceptible abatement is evident, and they 
run through their whole courſe, without 


ſuffering any viſible or apparent change in 


the ſeverity of the ſymptoms. The opera- 1 


tion of the proximate cauſe, in continued 
fevers, i is ſteady and powerful ; and ſeems as 
5 yet, to have bid defiance, to all the ſuggeſ- 
tions of theory, or the dreams of credulity, 


On a ſurvey of the practice, which has ob- 


tained in continued fevers, through all the 
zras of medicine; I confeſs, that in my 


mind, it has been uniformly too feeble. 


The practice of the Indians in America, ap- 
pears to me to poſſeſs more vigour, and to 


be more likely to do good, than all the ſyſ- 


tems as yok Fe by the ſchools of 
| phyſic 


1 
* 1 
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Be; 3 pt 
: and exhibits tlie phoſtioaicn of fever, it 


| fb with wonderful perſereratics. 80 
cCuaute is not daftty Boe rer 
prottice ' 1 ſlight © : nges are not likely to 


affect ir; bolt and decifive pradtice muſt be 


400p ted Store we (afl dd A4 ing) and ad 


We cannot pitch on the Weak part, for the 


Play of our engines, let the whole ſyſtem 


be ſtormed at once; and the diſeal baniſhed 


by a powerful invaſion. From the want of 


this energy in practice, and the influence of 
idle theories, the treatment of fever, has | 


been feebly conducted. Nor has it ever 
| been clearly Dow although affirthed'by 
credulous or diſhoneſt practitioners, that the 


courſe of a fever, was really cut ſhort by 


theſe tame operations. It is at leaſt proba- 


ble, that the proximate cauſes of diſeaſe are 
only to be ave by the introduction of 


counter movements, which effect a general . 


difference, i in the action of the Whole ſyſtem, 
or its parts. Now we ee, that the practice 
in fever for a period of two thouſand years, 


had not introduced changes ſi ufficiently pow- | 
erful, to remove with certainty the opera- | 
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aces! AE rb 2 | 
to bes tenacious, arid to Kedp pollef- Tj 
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tions of the proximate cauſe, The n n | 
action, we muſt conclude, i is very powerful, 
it does not ſeem on any occaſion to give 
| Way, to feeble oppoſition. Ry Slight attempts 
avail nothin g; in ſuch caſes, there is room 
for innovation. If we are perſuaded, that 
ſudden changes, or revolutions, are proper, 
let them poſſeſs energy to effect their pur- 
poſe. The prejudices of mankind, and the 


fears, of practitioners, oppoſe this general . 


ſcheme of treatment, but I have no doubt, 
but the bold phyſician, will be crowned 
with frequent, and unexpeded- ſucceſs. 


| x have often ſcen remarkable effects from ; 
ſudden changes, applied in ſuch a manner, 
as to alter the whole circumſtances of the 
habit. When we ſee a fever obſtinately re- 
ſiſting ordinary means, and ſweeping without 
diſtinction, the toiling race of man; is it not 
then incumbent on us to vary our means, and 
increaſe the chance of ſucceſs by multiplied _ | 
| efforts ? In ſuch diſaſters any new plan, can {2 
hardly be leſs ſucceſsful than the old one; 
and experiment may at length put us in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a better method. All our preſent . 
knowledge muſt have at firſt ariſen from 
chance trials. It is from experience alone, 
that mage can be deduced, or enlarged, 
| that 


9 0 pp 1 world i 
that TI? can be extracted; which proſecuted 5 
by further enquiry, may become the baſis of 


f Hy ſtem Inveſtigation, is ſlow and laborious; - 
| we generalize and extend from ſinall begin- 
| hings; but the philoſopher i is rewarded » 

the diſcovery of truth, by rs, ol 
mankind: durable: benefits, 1 


5 From his et maſs of cata} ahpetctcs 


a ſelection is made, which may ſerve tod 
tice, by inducing à revolution or change ii 
the habit and conſtitution, and thus ba- 
niſhing morbid action, extends our views, 


and gives a ſcope to the phyſician, which 
he could not otherwiſe attain. The doc 


trine applies to a number of diſeaſes, and 


gives a new foundation to practice, when 


indication wholly fails. I ſhall ſhow in 4 
few inſtances, its direct application to other 


diſorders; where the practice by indication 


could have no place; as the proximate cauſe - 
was _— N 


in ws ehinarkabis hiſtory related by Kat 


BoERHAAVvE, of the powers of irritation 
and ſympathy ; we ſee a wonderful inſtance _ 


of the foes of terror in changing a morbid 
5 5 2 action, . 
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mined, manner, impreſſed fear, aud excited. 
movements. in the ſyſtem; which baniſhed: 


and conque red the influence of the morbid - 
cauſe. This memorable- hi 


very ſtrongly the reaſoning on morbid ac- 


tion, and the manner of ehanging it; by ſud- by | 
den and. powerful means; for in no other i 


way could the mere appearance of Bo- 


ory; confirms 


* 


HAAVE produce any effect. The ſurpriſo 


however, and impreſſions. of fear, by alter 
ing the movements of the. ſyſtem, baniſhed, _ 


the morbid, and. reſtored the gs ee 
ments of 15 conflization.” 


There are numerous 3180 on — | 
ws ſudden and powerful eee 5 


have wonderfully affected the body. In- 


Lord AnsoN's voyage, it is related, a 


on one occaſion. great numbers were! pro- 
ſtrated by the ſcurvy. A ſhip however 
came ſuddenly in fight, ſuppoſed to be an 


enemy ; the men were, rouſed, and became 


anxious and eager for battle. The appear- 
ances of diſeaſe greatly abated, and they 

ſeemed, as it were, to have at once reco- 
V vered. 
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Now, derb db hisg in theſe eaſes, Par- 
ted againſt any individual ofs 

ub of the morbid cauſe ;' the whole action 
of the ſyſtem is ſuddenly changed, and in 
this manner the morbid} ackion is baniſſied. 
It has been temarked:by alttioft every one: 
who. has ever- followed an army, that men 
niſh and become ſickly in eaſy quarters, 
but recover very rapidly when their po- 
ers are awakened, by the approach of ig 0 


en” of Ly: e en of an wary ie Hh 125 


1 n now n an doe & — 
oi effects of ſudden” changes, or 
Lues movements in che n When 


oy 


dies: Eaſt Indie a continued: — 
broke out on board, which attacked greas 
numbers; though very few died. We 
touched at the Cape of Good Hope for ro- 
freſhments, and proceeded on our paſſage, 
The fever ſtill continued to affect the ſea - 
men, and they lingered under it for weeks, 
When we came however to lat. 30 191 8. 

3ͥͥͤ in op eight 
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x eight or ten of * the e * a unn 
vourable ſymptoms. Next day a violent 7 
gale aroſe, with a tremendous, tumultuous  - 
a agitating our ſhip with rapid and un- 
2mmon.motion.. It exceeded in violence, 
ul the ſtorms and tempeſts, the oldeſt men 
amongſt us could remember. It was wholly 
out of my power, for two days, to viſit the 


fick, or give them any aſſiſtance. When 


ventured, amongſt them, on the third day, 
I expected to have found ſeveral dead, and 
the others much worſe. They had hardly: 
received any nouriſhinent, and little atten= 
tion of any kind, during the continuance 
of the gale. But how great was my aſto= _ 
niſhment to find, when I viſited them, that 
they were all free of fever, and complained _ 
only of debility. The courſe of the fever 
bad been entirely ſtopped. No one will 
| here argue, that there was any preſcription, 
founded on direct preciſe indication; the 
morbid action, which previouſly exiſted, 
was changed by very powerful movements 
in the ſyſtem. The dreadful agitation of 
the ſhip, appears the chief agent, which by 
a continpance of three days could not fail to 
bring on important changes. Fear, hope, 
| and a varxty on N emotions, muſt have | 
. ; ee 


Aang g. at once, the hols: given circums - 
ſtances, and condition of the body, and by 
introducing a ſet of: movements totally dif- 
ferent, until the ſyſtem at length adopts its 
uſual and ſalutary action. This is in no 
way. fou nded, on partial indication, or any 


individual effect of the morbid power. 'I 


am not acquainted with any indication in 
continued fever, that would lead me, to 
be in any meaſure confident of ſucceſs. We 
ſometimes obviate preſſing ſymptoms, and 


remove ſtimuli, which might ſupport ĩrri- 


tation, and we endeavour to ſu pport the 
vigour of the vital powers, until ſome 
change may happen; and this compriſes 


all our knowledge in the treatment of fever. 


In ſuch caſes, I ſhould be ſtron gly inclined 
to purſue bolder means, and endeavour to 
change the phænomena. It is however 


* 12 


\ 


. q a 


evident, that moſt phyſicians have aimed, „ 


in the treatment of continued fever, to 
bring on ſudden changes in the habit, with- 
out conſulting lefler indications. Whilſt 
the doctrines of the venerable Coiley 

8 the removal of * and the 
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| on erb n. Let us take a tho 


f Of actio! 
view of the rreatment of UL ERG; 


e how far it is founded on qur prin⸗ : 


| ciples. ; Wounds, , in whateyer m 5 ger Pro- 


uced, from certain unknown cauſes, 1 
ome in ances become toul, and unhealthy 


II 1 TOE 


R has Fade 170 aridus ce ks 


ulcers. The matter {ſecreted | in them is 


either thin, acrid, or fanious. - : The pecu- 


2s JB) 


liar m modification of ation, which then exiſts 


110 


in the veſſels, 1 Sloſs them to this unto- 


yard diſchargi e. In chef e Propane, a 
Cure is is not rea dily effected ; the ulcer pro- 

ceeds to acquire a worſe appearance, and 
the 3 aid of pbyſic becomes requiſite, to give 
it a der aſpect. In theſe caſes, before 


wwe can do any thing of the leaſt advantage | 


e- patient, a change mult be effected 
11 0 mode of ati ction, by Which the veſſels 
W be diſpoſed to. 


St ©. 


al other modification, 
bo . 5 more 


* 


dor 4 ra to dhe I nts 
pos. Many. authors. have been convinced; 
— this: change has heen produced, + by's 
_ certain Management of heat, on the ſeoree | 
Hoon itſelf; independent totally of the ac 
tion of the. veſſels. They beeame more 


Famiy perſundedl in. this belief, ſinee the 


publication gf Sir JohN PRI NS LE; where 


ſome experiments on this ſukject are de. 


tailed: The medical character uf Sir-Joun 


PRINGLE, ſtands deſervedly high, hut hehas 
been milled by the circumſtances, owwhich = 
d his theory. In theſe experi- 
ments, ſerum Was enpaſed to à regulated 
heat, and after forms time, a whitiſn oo “ 
lum, was diſcovered at the bottom of ths 

5 Frudible,! with a fetid difagreeable ſmell. | 


he groun 


Dpearances,. it was concluded, 
| chaf! n in which pus was formed, 


had been diſcovered, and that the Whole 
proceſs depended on modified heat applied 
to extravaſated ſerum. Mr. BEII, f 


a work of confiderable uſe and merit, has 


| * this reaſoning. To me, the mat- 
ter appears altogether different. It would 


ſeem that the veſſels of an inflamed tumour 
| thamichrms, communicated to the ſerum, by 


EY pecu- 


* 5 5 K N N in 1 . 8 i 
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à peculiar action; the power or capability 3 
| beroming pus. And; that the nature of the 

| diſcharge from any ulcer depended, not on 7 
afegulated heat, but on the peculiar action, 
that may at the time exiſt, in the veſſels of 
the part, or in the ſyſtem at large. Thus 
in a foul ulcer, it happens that no impreſ- h 
| Hvn'can be made on the diſcharge; by any 
regulated heat; in any form whatever, yet 
the exhibition of the bark, produces aſto- 
diſhing effects in a ſhort time. No one, 1 
pfteſume, will argue, that bark in this in- 
ſtanee operated on the ſerum itſelf, which 


may be ſuppoſed out of its reach, and extra- 


vaſated in the cavity of the ulcer. The 
| favourable change: appears evidently to re- 
ſult, from the action of the bark on the 
veſſels, and ſyſtem in general, and chang- 
ing the peculiar ſtate which gave riſe to 
the untoward diſcharge; by changing this 
modification of action, the veſſels are ena- 
bled to endow the ſerum, with the capabi - 
| lity of becoming pus. We remark beſides, 
that tumours undergo an intermediate ſtage, 
before pus is produced; notwithſtanding the 
application of poultices or fomentations. 
If heat alone could convert the ſerum into 
pus, this intermediate ſtage of inflamma- 
1 tion 


* 


ue | diſpoſron or eee of becoming 


pus is communicated to the ſerum by the 
5 veſſels, and not by any modification of 


heat, or any action of it, on the ſerum, after 


it is once: fairly ſecreted. Venereal ſores afs. 7 


ſume commonly the moſt -unfavaurable 


aſpect, 2 the diſcharge 1 is acrid, thin, and 


offenſive, until mercury be given. In vain 
will poultices be applied, or bark admi- 
niſtered, till this mec 

That is, the peculiar action, which exiſts 
in venereal ulcers, and conſtitutes their ef. 


ſential nature is not dependent on the ſtate 


of the ſerum; but on that of the veſſels, 


which is only to be changed by mercury. 


We may remark too, that ſerum is often 


extra vaſated in other cavities, and expoſed 


to conſiderable heat, without becoming 


pus. The peculiar action which creates 


pus, not being preſent in the veſſels, when 
ſuch extravaſation happened, the neceſſary 
ol MH to form it was not beſtowed. 5 


The atlity of 3 mg in he: POR 


of poultices and fomentations, is confirmed 


by peine but certainly does not pro- 
Sr) | e duce 


 , 
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ee But 


Cine has been given. | 
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in 1 n , 


duce its effects, by acting on the ext 2 J 
vaſated ſerum. The Coll tions of water E 
in dropſy, bear a: ſtrong ae; to ſerum, 


FE yet we: do not find that heat converts them 5 


into pus; the reaſon is, that the veſſels did . 


not — that peculiar eee which 9 


y to "oe Fours 8. 


me The eee a ſolids, he -diffolution 8 
of the veſſels, and the addition of blood, do 
| :tisfactory explanation of 8 
thi eee The various ſecretions 
of the glands, are performed by a 
modified action; for although the ei 
ments of bile, urine, and ſemen, may by 


analyſis be diſcovered in the blood, yet no 


one has ever detected them in their appro- 
priate peculiar form; nor ate they ever 
ſeen, before the veſſels have perf 
their peculiar act, by which theſe en 
are produced. The blcod itfelf ſeems to 
derive from the action of the veſſels, its co- 
jour and determinate nature. They exert 
| upon it a peculiar action, and ſucceſſive 


* W the icon The ſtomach 


8 Vide 6 Nw 15.4 4} 
aba 


mixture o bile. W thi pancake Hades. 
The lacteals perform their part, and fur 
ther changes are effected in the progreſs. of 
the chyle, through the thoracic duct. Till 
at length, the: grand operation, which finally | 
determines. the eſſential nature of blood; is 
| performed im the lungs, heart, and arteries. 
From this: ſeeming. uniform maſs; are de- 
rived! various fluids, by the action of parti- 
_ cular organs}. : Frequent changes pho 
in theſe ſecretions, when general health is 
by no means. impaired thus the colour of: - 
the urine, and the conſiſtence of bile, are 
hourly varyin g, from a change in the mode 
of achion, in the glands which wn m 
| theſe ſecretions. To a change in the action 
of the kidneys, may be aſcribed the founda- 
tiom of graveb ſtones. They are not always 
the effect of a nucleus, caſually exiſting in 
the bladder. The mode of action in the 
ſecretory veſſels, diſpoſes particles, to wb 
_ parate themſelves from the urine; and 
thus produces, if I may ſo ſpeak, the gra- 
velliſh tendency. Baron HALLER informs 
us, that the preſence of females, promotes 
the We ſeeretion, and excites uneaſy | 
. ſenſations | 


7 4 


80 ne varied action 880 8 


inert or improper 


9 e eons eee 1 


urine-in hyſteric females; nes bee p — 8 
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port of the action of the ſolids; which ap- 
pears to be the chief agent in producing the 


various animal phænomena; but practical 
benefits reſult from correct reaſoning. Thus 


the theory of Sir Joun PkINGLE relative 


to pus; may on ſeveral occaſions] lead to 

practice It would r 
inſtance; lead to local applications, in . 
where the ſyſtem at large ought to be acted 


on; and we ſhould be loſing time in feeble 


efforts, inſtead of purſuing a manly vigorous 
treatment. Thus far, ' falſe theories are 
dangerous, and merit ſtrict attention. When= 


ever our practice is the reſult of theory; it it 
becomes us very narrowly to examine it. 
Phyſicians, and among others Sir Joun. 
P RINGIE, have been wonderfully deceived 
by the application of their inductions from 


experiments; the very principle of ſuch 


— being erroneous. | 1 mean ex- 


2 8855 periments 


1 3 on various 3 out 


| of the body; or on dead. animal. fle. 7 
is unphiloſophical to reaſon in this man- 
ner, or to expect any uſeful induction from 
any number of experiments, made on ſab» - 


5 ſtances, whoſe qualities with reſpect to 


each other, are ſo remarkably. oppoſite, 
We cannot hope for uſeful diſcoyery, in 

: this mode of inveſtigation. The animal 

and dead fibre, differ ſo widely, as not to 
admit, almoſt, any common analogy. Ex- 
periments of this kind, may be uſeful. to 


commerce, and enable . and come - - 


miſſaries to preſerve proviſions ; but cannot 
be of the leaſt utility in medicine. Cam- 
phor has been found in theſe trials, to re» 


| Git che putrefackion of animal fibres, and 
has been ſince employed as an antiſeptic | 


in ſeyers; but if it poſſeſſes any power of 
this ſort, it ariſes from a very different 
ſource, from that to which we aſcribe a 


preſervative quality, with reſpect to dead 
fleſh, Let it be obſerved, that common 


: culinary falt, in a remarkable manner, reſiſts 


the putrefaction of dead fleſh, Yet no ene 


has thought of preſcribing it in ſcurvy, 
ent is often attributed to its e 
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cept the Hving Human body. Wy In forts very = 
broad analogies, from che Brute creation, 


de may receive” principles, though” Fall 
| hiclined to believe, char we Have” beem led 
into errors, from proſecuting too earneſtly 

this manner of reaſoning. "The" conſtitu- 
tion of brutes is very different from obs, 
unc we are ſubject to much fallacy, Becauſe 


we muſt be ſatisfied with what we can 


obſerve, without the begent '6f wert- 5 


gation. 3 . | ofa 


Upon the whole it wouls dull ide 
im INTERMITTENTS; ConTINUED Fes 


- VBRs,- and ULcess, we effect cures, not 


by directing our efforts to a preciſe known 
proximate cauſe, but to effect a general 
change in the ſyſtem, and by altering* alt 
the circumſtances baniſh at eee the 
morbid action. e | 
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Let us attend to tlie progreſs and cure-of 


i. ELF VENEREA, 


And foe how it accords with theſe prin- 


The 


cipes. ” 


» += 


5 


88 


Me ee ape ates 
u peculiar morbid action, | 
riſes the difeaſe, and which yields to the 
: changes, experience has taught us, mercury 
can produce. It evidently ariſes from con- 
_ tagion/ applied to the body, in an active 
ſtate; and this contagion generates and 
produces the diſeaſe. When we examine 
the ſubject more narrowly, a regular pro- 


greſs is -obſerved in all the phenomena. 


The contagion, ſoon aſter its application to 
the ſyſtem, finds a neſt, where by a power 


unknown to us, it ſeduces the veſſels from 
their uſual mode of acting, and produces in 
them a diſpoſition to ſeerete the venereal 
virus. This peculiar modifieation of action 


in theſe veſſels, whatever it be, forms the 
proximate cauſe; and exhibits the morbid 
ee In this manner chaneres, and 
other venereal appearances, are Produced. 


When a large portion of the living ſyſtenm 
is under the ee e ids 


quantity of the virus is increaſed, till at 
there appears a general tendeney to 
Ip the new impreſſion when the habit 
may be ſaid not improperly to be venereal. _ 
FF Ex- 

2 perience 
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„ 8 Se ae us, „ that-this 
morbid action, ſo formidable to youth and 
ER pleaſure, and ſo dangerous to the procrea 


curry. The object of the phyſician is to 
. change the morbid action, introduced 7 —5 
. the venereal virus, and to ſubſtitute another 
jet of movements, ſo as to bring the ſyſtem 
5 back, to its ancient laws, and common ac 

tion. But we cannot perceive the peculiar 

mode in which the virus acts, ſo as to pro- 

duce its Phænomena, nor do we know pre- 

.ciſely the manner in which mercury brings 


the ſtem: to Rees and cures the leaſe. 5 


a} i. 


gf have 1 mile to ne 


* 
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whe ther there was any chemical affinity 


between the venereal virus and mercury, by 

5 | which they might be diſpoſed to min- add 
BY form an inactive neutral. Theſe experi- 

| ments, like all others made out of the body, 

gave no ſatisfaction. For, if it had been 

ptoved, that ſuch attraction actually exiſted; 

little or no light, would be thrown on the 


ſubject. It would. not follow by any 
means, that this combination took place 
in the living ſyſtem. We have numerous 
meat in e i the local _ . 


Ly 


. faculties, yields to the action of mer⸗ 


2 


* 1 * * * 


1 


in general was s affected; that 3s fl anot he 


the venereal ET. 


* 


Nor. does n mercury itſelf ſeem to 


* 


| 1 caſe; it would effect a cure. There 
| circumſtances of | 


og eb 


e conſtitution, w 1 


x” 5 ther the morbid action 0 05 8 
or the operation of mercury, preyents the e 


habit from recovering. Too ph, vigour, _ on 
or too great debility, im impe "Tt . . 
. | the ſucceſsful operation of n merc ry. 1 have BE” 
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| ſeen inſtances in ſcrophulous habits, where AW 
the utmoſt. difficulty occurred of mak oy 


7 


FSR - 


ing mercury at all uſeful; and whe! FF. there 9 
was ſomething in the morbid action, | which -- 
reſiſted all oppoſition, and proceeded to the 8 - 
: full deſtruction of the conſtitution. „ 


. ie, „ 
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95 Lues venerea, is the conſequence: then, of ; 

* x contagion perverting the uſual movement? 

3 the ſyſtem, and ſeducing the. veſlels k. 

7 the part to which it is applied into a new | 
action, which induces them to ſecrete a mat= 

ter ſimilar to that which excited the com : 


motion in the habit. And mercury is ano- | : k 
| ther power, which by affecting the ſ . 
2 2 | : > F. 


Te 1 A 1 S. ® N 51 x. - 
in a mote” vigorous männer, baniſhes"the 


in Which 1 it operates, we do not know, nor 
do we know the pr. 


ſecret modification of action in the Nen. 
. mate cauſe, which the wiſeſt of us have not 
© been able to aſcertain ; nor the manner in 
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of circumſtances. which influence the fa - 
vdurable, or unfavourable effects of mercury; 
| theſe as matters of fact, for we cannot ac- 


changes the whole phznomena of a diſeaſe, 
fo as to give the effects of one cauſe a 
1 total different aſpect. Thus the matter of 


action of the eat virus, ant inlay 7 . - 
the ſyſtem to its ufual obedh 
common laws.” But the definite mne 


ate cauſe. No one 
will pretend to” ay, whether the action of 

the veſſels, where venereal ulcers ariſe; be 

quick, or flow,” or ofcillatory. | There is 2 


which tmetouty add it. e e dee 
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We obſerve, Rein experience, a nent 


count for them, guide our practice, and in- 
fluence our preſcriptions ; ; and this is all the 
knowledge we really poſſeſs. There are un- 
doubted proofs, that the ſtate of the body 


lues venerea applied to glandular or ſecret- 

ing ſurfaces, brings on a morbid diſcharge, 

N58 many other e very different 
from | 


1 E N D 1 JJ xs 
| from the venereal. chancre; And yet 1 ol 
doubt can be entertained, that the matter 

which produces both, is entirely the lame. TY E 0M 

| 1 know, that other opinions have been ad- "0 

- vanced on this ſubject, which. may. be very 
ingenious, but are certainly very remote 
"_ the: truth. 3 8. e Fa _ 
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The matter of the „ when ins 

8 forms, like the venereal virus, a Wh 
nidus for itſelf, and there exerts its peculiar - _— 
powers, by reducing the veſſels of that par- I 
ticular ſpot into a new action, by which 0 
they are induced to ſecrete. a fluid, ever, 
way ſimilar to the original contagion. This 
forms a kind of magazine, from which 1 
particles of matter arè ſuppoſed to be de. 
tached into the hlood, theſe by ſome 5 
known law of the ſyſtem, are directed S 
the ſurface where they form neſts to them” ä 
ſelves, and * a e e 878 ul 
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we! matter at firſt lodged.” Each 4 8 
its in termediate ſtage of inflammation, br 
its proximate cauſe, or ſecret action, by 
which the matter of VINES) is a de w_— 
com pletely” e 


The Seer of the FREE pox, mba mares 
cedes the eruption, appears to me, to be 
the revolt of the ſyſtem from its common 
laws, to adopt the new or variolous action. 


It is doubtful perhaps, whether particles 


in a ripe formed ſtate are really detached 
to the ſurface of the body; it is more 
probable, that the variolous matter acts from 
the ſpot 3 in which it was at firſt depoſited 
by the intervention of the nervous ſyſtem 
or ſympathy, and in this manner ſeduces 
the veſſels of the ſkin, where if a tendency 


to inflammation happens to be preſent, the = 


variolous action will become general, and 
a large quantity of the matter will be pro- 

duced. This reaſoning is countenanced, 
by obſerving, that no matter, in a formed 
ſtate, is diſcovered in the early variolous 
puſtule, v which is a hard inflamed ſpot, that 
produces, after a certain period, the matter 
liar action ſeems abſoludly Beteſtry to the 
production of the variolous matter. If this 
| FS 


- 


* 3 


oy not t true, the fi future diſcale, One lake | 
to bear ſome proportion to the quantity of 


matter at firſt introduced, or afterwards ge- 5 


nerated in the -nidus ; but it is known, 
that no ſuch proportion has ever taken 
place. Nor would the puſtules ever require 
the intermediate proceſs of inflammation, 
but would appear at once full of mature and 
ripe ſmall- pox. 80 that it is not quite 
clear, that matter is poſitively diſperſed in 
a formed ſtate over the body. The proxi- 
mate cauſe 5 the varioli, then, is a ſecret : 
modified action, which induces the veſſels 
to adopt new movements, and ſeparate the 
variolous matter. The veſſels under this 
pang are for the time made glandular, 
and every ſpot may be juſtly W ak as 
a . ſecreting a ruht fludwtz. 


Me are evidudaly: ignorant of the proxi- | 
mate cauſe of theſe phenomena, ſo as to 


preſeribe for it, and baniſh it. Experience 


* 


has indeed ſhewn us many circumſtances, 

nnected with the favourable or unfavour- 
able progreſs of the diſeaſe, and theſe are 
embodied into regulations for our conduct 
in the treatment of it. But we do not 


pier further, we have no definite or de- 
2 4: __ cifive 


Wh} 8 "a, 1 
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Ciſive indication z we cannot. oceans. the 
diſcaſe, but by flying it, nor can we with, 
_ certainty amend its ſymptoms, ar poſitively, 
cure it. The veſſels on the ſurface are the 
ſeats of the diſeaſe; on their condition much | 
muſt depend, and on the kind of «Rion thay. 
adopt... The application of cold, in t 
manner of the celebrated Baron eure LE, 
ſeems to put them in a very favourable 
condition for a mild ſecretion. The inflam- 
matory ſtage is moderated ; on which ſo 
much depends in all diſeaſes, where matter 
is formed; and the whole proceſs. is made 
more mild and gentle. The ſpecies of 
action, which would produce a malignant 
kind, is thus changed, and a modification in - 
troduced, which aaa the e ta, A 
Happy Adu, bi c En t 50 badky 


1 have no doubt bot ſome important 


improvements may be yet made in the 
management of this formidable malady, 
The late ingenious and learned CULLENs 
when treating of the ſmall pox in his ſyſtem, 
rightly imagined, that a peculiar ſtate of the 
veſſels on the ſurface, regulated the future 
events of the diſeaſe. Theſe veſſels  cer- 
tiny appear to be the! hs agents 0 
the 
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| 2 miſt Marge the iffue. It is 
ſimgular, that the variolous matter, kaving 
been once general in the Hite, CINE be 
again reprodyt 
Sion; this is one of he oyiteries oy the 
animal cõοοο , which we may never be 
able fully to explain. There may however 


be a chance of diſcovering a remedy, which, 


like mercury in the lues venerea, may 


counteract the proximate cauſe, without 
going through its uſual revolutions. I think 
there cannot be a doubt, that the variolous 


diſeaſe is produced &, in the manner we have 


been ſtating; and that improvement in : 


the manner of treating many diſeaſes may 


reſult from obſerving minutely, the laws 


which regulate morbid action. 


Me have thus ſhewn, that in many diſ- | 
_ eaſes, although we evidently mark a pecu- 


liar morbid action, conſtituting their proxi- 
mate cauſe, yet we are not ſufficiently in- 


timate with its peculiar mode, ſo as to pre- 
{cribe for it, or change it; and therefore, 


- that our Penktzee, e n. to ſome 


| Nee. 
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HERE are ſome e TP OPars 


2 VENEREAL Urexks, which I could 


not 0 properly blend in the diſcuſſion of 
chat ſubject; but which may be added 
here. It has been remarked, that the ve- 
nereal difeaſe, does not ſeem to depend, on 
the nature of the matter which produced 
it; that is, on the greater or leſſer vigour 
of the virus, but on the ſtate of the 
ſyſtem to which it is applied. This I be». 
lieve in general to be found trum. 
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I ſhall juſt mention one condition of a a 


2 * 


l ulcer, in which it may be e J : 


chat the virus, is much below its uſual 
ſtandard of vigour, and in this ſtate, may, 
from want of ſtrength in the virus, bring 
on a milder diſeaſe. This I confeſs is 
mere conjecture, which 1 have not been 
hitherto able, preciſely to aſcertain from 
Sr „„ experiment. 
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experiment. This ſituation occurs at te 
critical period, in which the venereal action 1 8 


zs about to ceaſe; and before a perfect cure 
is effected. It occurs in gonorrhœas, when 
about to degenerate into gleets; when the 
affected veſſels, are under that com pound 
influence, where the ſecreted fluids, are 
neither morbid, nor perfectly healthy. Such 
a ſtate may really be ſuppoſed to exiſt, 
near the ceſſation of gonorrhœas, and when 
venereal ulcers, loſing their characteriſtic 
appearance, begin to put on the aſpect of 
imple ſores. It may be difficult to con- 
ceive that the veſſels can be under the 
influence of a double action at the ſame 
time; but in a ſtate of diſeaſe, they always 
are, for the healthful movements of the 
veſſels are never wholly deſtroyed, till death. 
Projectile bodies are under the influence of 
two powers, the projectile itſelf; and the 
power of gravitation, the reſult of which 
is the parabolic curve; it may be thus 
in the human body, two actions may exiſt, 
/ Which. at length terminate in the hin. 
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To what is this difference owing ? is it 1 1 


matter produced its effects by fermentation, 


true, the quantity of ſmall pox ought to 


which we obſerve a regular proceſs is neceſ- "oY 


appear ſmall and inflamed. / The ingenious 


* 


me venereal diſeaſes of Bombay, are mote 5 "3 = . 7 ; 


violent in their progreſs and effects, than i 
in any other quarter of that country; Dr. 4 OR 
Kay, of St. Helena, an experienced and 5 


acute obſerrer, temarked that moſt of f —— Y 
che deſperate/caſes he had feen, on their 


return to Europe, had come from Bombay. 


to the nature of the virus? or in ſomething | | 
peculiar inducet in the TT 155 he” . +4 "mi 
climate of that OP" 1 Hoe) 
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It has been ſuppoſed, that the variolous 


and there are ſome at this day, who believe 
this doctrine. If it was in any degree 


bear ſome proportion, to the violence f 
the fever, or firſt proceſs; and the fermen- 
tation ought to produce on the ſurface, ' 
matter at once fully formed; inſtead of 


fury, to maturate the puſtules which firſt 


and candid baron DiIMSDAL E, has remarked... 
EE, nn that 
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a e bee went « geteray in he 
| inverſe ratio of the early ſyraptoms. / Z 
proportion, as 'the ſymptoms in the alm, 5 | 
where the virus was inſerted, were violent | 1 5 
and rapid, in their progreſs, in che fame | 
Proportion the future diſeaſe was mild and bo © 
ſecure; This would not happen, if the 1 | 
diſeaſe was produced by fermentation. It FF 
is curious that matter in a formed ſtate Ls 
entering the circulation, as it does when 
= the ſmall pox diſappears, produces ſo little 
| danger. It is true, there is ſome com- 
| motion, as the ſecondary fever, ſcems evi- 
dently the conſequence. It is alſo remark- 
able, that the ſecondary fever, is more 
ſevere, when the matter abſorbed has not 0 
ieren the full en of maturation. | N 


Nor can we . how maturation 
diminiſhes the virulence of the virus, with 
reſpect to one individual; and yet poſſeſſes 
its full activity, when again applied to 
another perſon, to give the contagion. . The 
kind of ſmall pox is evidently connected 

with all the circumſtances, which regulate * 5 
inflammation. It is the effect of a pe- : 
culiar action in the veſſels of the ſkin ; and ON 
e that action muſt be modified, 
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"ws | of the matter. 
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to regulate the, ſtate of the veſels 
on the ſurface; gn: could in no way ASHE. 
the variolous matter itſelf; and I have no 
doubt, but till. 3 emen 0 
Kh yet made N * uſe of mercury. 
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thi is. af: medicine, we avs: not 
marked falſe records, which moſt unfortu- 
nately fill many of our medical hiſtories. 
Theſe preſent, if I may ſo ſpeak, falſe facts, 
or facts ſo repreſented as to miſleadʒ and not 
only perplex the phyſician, but render his 
efforts dangerous. It is not poſſible on any 
other ſuppoſition to account for the total 


failure of medicines, recorded univer- 
ſally ſucceſsful, in the hands of ſome prac- 
titioners, and totally uſeleſs in the hands of 
others. The hiſtory of cicuta is one ex- 
ample of this kind, and the ſucceſs of corros \ 
2 N in all cutaneous diſeaſes, ANG 
Po URS, who thus deliberataly 
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Se ar are atrocious conſpirators againſt 
the lives of K the human race, and pollute the 


only true ſource of knowledge. Map, ; 


and Van Swix TEN, Sroxck, and many 
others, have given us records of this kind. 
We cannot be too minute in deſcribing the 
effects of medicines which are univerſally 


recommended; and all the circumſtances of - : : 
the perſons to whom they are preſcribed. 
It has been an unfortunate practice to con- 


ceal unſuccgſiful caſes; and one fide of the 


queſtion has been only exhibited.. This is | 
. 


an idle vanity of ſucceſs, which is ſoon de- 
tected, whilſt the veracity of the practi- 


tioners is rendered very queſtionable, It an- 
ſwers the purpoſes of empericiſm, but 
ſhould be ſpurned and e MO a kde 
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NOTE IV. 
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In the enumeration of caſes, where 4 


ſudden change, not founded on direct indi- 
cation, produced very remarkable effects, I 
omitted to mention one of a very ſingular 


nature. A ſoldier in the Welch n i 


paws for the fake of th bey be 


1 n o. T „% 


the2 3d Regiment had been fora lon g time af 
fected with epileptic fits, which obſerved very 
regular periods in returning. His companions 
however believed, that he indulged themhim- 
ſelf; by giving way too much, when he found 
the fits coming on. He embarked. on-board 
a veſſel bound from Jamaica: to St. Do- 
mingo, when the fits obſerved their uſual 


periods. One of the ſoldiers reſolyed to 


play him a trick; he made a poker red hot 
in the cook's furnace, and whilſt the poor 
ſufferer was graſping round in .convulfive 
motion, he put the poker into his hand, 
which he firmly graſped, leaving on it all 
the ſkin, and a good deal of the fleſh of his 
fingers. This ſoon waked him from the 
_ epilepſy; his hand was cured, and the diſ- 


- eaſe never more returned. This caſe was 
related to me by two reſpectable officers | 


now living, who were preſent. The man 


had been affected for ſeveral years with this 
dreadful diſeaſe. I do not adduce this caſe, 


as an inſtance of practice meriting imita- 


tion; but to ſhow the force of OP en . 
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1 T' ny philips be objected ikea node 
m preſcribing,” for altering morbid. action 


and produeing changes, that we cannot 
often ſay, what kind of action really exiſts, 
Whether we ought” to quicken or to re- 
ſtrain movements. An i ingenious writer ob» 
ſerves,” * that in a machine extremely com- 


plex, formed by the combination of nu- 


<. merous matter, diverſified in their proper- 


ties, in their 5 in their modes 
of action; the motions neceffarily be- 


r come extremely complicated, their dul- 


. nefs as well as their rapldity, frequently 


. eſcape the obſervation of thoſe themſelves | 


e in -whom they take place. Nothing 


can apply more ſtrictly to the movements 


of the human body, whether healthy or 
| morbid.” "There are indeed few inſtances in 

which we can perceive or afcertain Pere 
the kind of action which prevails. Habit, 
in this, as in many other inſtances tyran- 
nizes over our native ſenſibility, and de- 


prives us of that acuteneſs which accompa- 


nied birth, We evidently mark the ſenſt- 


bility of infants, which is affected by the 
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movements. We feel the contractions „ 
| - a heart, only When its 1 
5 _ unuſual. We | 1 2 7 5 | 
5 neſs; and walking 5 is often x 1 
we ae not 1 any means ſemſible of any LE 
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| 
Fl, to what his ſenſes diſtinctliy unfolded, - 
might indeed be more accurate in his pur- . | 
ſuits; but his knowledge would be very / / | 
ited, without admitting analogy and pro- „ 
bability. Without theſe, ſcience would be — 


Confined within very narrow limits. „ 


n | . Bo | 5 


| But we are ſometimes enabled to > ſay 
7 8 nn ſome pr ion, what kind of action 
„ As 1 
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of: the active kind, we Se ſee, and nd 


feel, the action of the arteries iner 


But there is ſomething attending this . 


which we do not comprehend. We 


aſcertain the peculiar mqlißcation it, | | | 


which induces it to produce pus in thoſe 


inflamed parts. This is the myſterious part 


al the bubneſs. In fever, the pulſe is 
often as frequent, and ſtrong as in inffamed 


tumours; yet pus is not produced. bec⸗ 


a ſomething which exiſted in the be 


. connected with inflammation, does not exiſt 


in fevers. In running or dancing, the pulſe 


is often accelerated, and beats as rapidly 


for a time as in Fever; yet the head-ach 
and laſſitude, with the other characters of 
real fever, are abſent ; becauſe the peculiar 


ſtate, in which fever conſiſts, is not at the 
time preſent. A flow. of tears from the 


eye is cauſed by an increaſed action i in the 
lachrymal veſſels; but acrid ſubſtances ap- 
plied to the eye do not produceſuch a plen- 


tiful flow, as when the tears have been cau- 
ſed by grief or forraw. Becauſe, the pecu- 
liar action which produced them, does not 


exiſt in the application of acrid ſubſtances, 
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from the effects of reine ng” 


circumſtances uſually put a ſtop to the 
morrhage. ' Obſervation alone can inform 
us, on theſe points. But granting, what we 
muſt allow, that we ſeldom know the pre- 
mode of action, we do well when we 


effect a change, as the ſyſtem is then more 


ready to adopt its own healthy and proper 


movements. Every means, then, ought to 
be employed, that ord any proſpect of. 
effecting theſe changes; ſo neceſſary to the 
eee ee of diſeaſe, and the eſtabliſhment 
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book on Fevers; it affords me the greateſt 
atisfaction to find, a coincidence c of think 
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cold bathing in, fevers, -v to. an extent * 5 4 


| known to former practitioners; he . 

Phined the inceſſant vomiting and its ha. 7 
e Yellow Fever on the princi- *; 

- 1 have been endeavouring to. eſtabliſh, — = 


Fam him I have derived hy” uſeful | 
which I had ce itly in view, in the Wet, 
courſe of my n Whatever . 


damen, accuracy of his. eee 1 Gp I hold 


this no {mall proof of the fidelity of "OP. 
have related. From Mr. Joun Hux TER 1 


drew my firſt,notions of morbid action, and ; 7 
endeavoured t apply his dodtrine more ex -- 


To. follow. ach leaders, 653 at leaſt merito- 


rious; and to enlarge or confirm doctrinees 


of which they laid down the elements, 1 
Patte ultimately more uſe than novel ; FBS 
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5 5 5 EY of Seameny comprehending the 
; n Majelty's Fleet under the Command of 
Fial Howe, Admiral. By Thomas Trotter, M. D. Member 
of the Royal Medical Society, an Honorary Member of the 
5 | Royal Phyſical Society, &c. Phyſician to the Fleet. 8vo. 
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| Generals. Of propuring Adheſion, Wounded Arteries, 


Gunſhot Wounds, Wounds with Sword, &c. 
: ddical Treatment of Wounds, II. Of .Particulars. Of 
5 Wounds of the Breaſts, Wounds of the Belly, Sutching 
an Inteſtine, W Head, Wounds of the Throat. 
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